Dr. Haridas Choudhury, who is note in America, undertook 
cbe onerous task of editing this book and seeing it through the 
press but as he had to go out, he could not finish bis work. At 
my request, Pi of. Amiya Kumar Mazumdar of the Presidency 
College and Prof. Jatindra Nath Ganguly of the Matda College 
looked through the remainder of the book 

Sj. Anil Ghosh of Balurghat made the design for the block 
and we arc thankful to him for this nice design. 

Sj. Rabmdta Nath Milra, the proprietor of the Nalaoda Press 
showed bis greatness in printing the book at half coats and the 
members of (he press spared no pains to make this book neat and 
nice. 

Inspitc of the efforts of the editors there are some mistakes 
but as our readers would be able to correct the same themselves, 
wc haw appended no comgenda. 

In conclusion. I lieg to inform the kind readers that the 
jayanti fimclion dues not actually end with this work. The 
organisers of (he Jay anti hate started a cultural association called 
the Bharat hanskriti I’arisat whose aim is to propagate our 
na[tonal culture among tin- masses. 

The assucuilHiii has nol been able to make much head way 
but it has got many loftier ideals and is duing its little work 
■bendy and unostentatiously. In die midst of doubt and despair 
the Parisat wants to bring light and hope. For this puipose, it is 
opening centres when- in sludy circles. the eternal ttuths of one 
Sastras an- bi'ing tru'd to hi- n-alLsed by the members. Books on 
Indian Culture and religion would he published by the Parisat of 
which one is already in ihc Press The Parisat also proposes to 
•end cultural missions to the backward tribes of India and teach 
them the Central truths of our spiritual heritage. 

Its aim is to secure to all human beings the divine gift of 
ipiritua! fervour, to enliven all by the message of unities and love 
and in diserainate among all the citizens of the world, the 
immortal Brahtnavidya in its practical application to modem life. 

Wc invite ah lovers of culture to join us in this noble task 
of bringing divinity in the daily life of the common man. 

We pray to God that Dr. Sarkar would live long and be a 
tower of strength to the Bharat-Sanskrit) Parisat. We bepe he 
Votld enrich it and make it a glorious success. 


IIATJLAL DAS. 
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One must not ignore the important part that the 
India-sec ton of die museums in Great Britain or the Fine 
Arts Museums of New Yorit, Boston, Cleveland and 
other American cities, the liusee Gurnet of Paris, die 
llutntm /wer Voclkerkunde in Berlin and Munich or the 
Tribatov Gallery in Moscow have played in contributing 
not only to the studies in comparative art-history and 
art-technique but also to the enrichment of modem 
Western plastic arts by furnishing hints and suggestions. 
In Vincent Van Gogh the Dutch master's tetters of a 
Post-Impraaomsi the student of pawring is familiar with 
the mori/s a la jctpottaisf which were being introduced in 
Europe about the middle of the last century. India’s 
part in the technique of post-impressionist art will be 
apparent to observers of the new " artistic " anatomies 
exhibited by the " modems " since Cezanne 


Prof. Btnoy Sarkar. 



THE SPIRIT AND IDEALS 
OF HINDUISM 

I very thankgully appreciate the honour and the 
kindness of being requested to contribute a paper to a 
volume on Indian Culture published to commemorate the 
sixty-fourth birth anniversary of the distinguished 
philosopher of our country Dr. Mahendranath Sircar who 
staunds out singularly glorious amongst the great philo¬ 
sophers of contemporary India in so remarkably 
combining in himself profound scholarship and penetrat¬ 
ing philosophical acumen with deep spirituality and 
many-sided mistical realizations. The hfa ot this typical 
Hindu philosopher is ever an inspiration to those with 
whom philosophy is something more than a plodding 
intellectual analysis of the meaning of existence. In the 
few lines, therefore, which 1 am going to inscribe here in 
honour ot Dr. Sircar, I have chosen to dwell upon the 
Spirit and Ideals of Hinduism—the spirit and ideals of 
our great religion which have prodaccd, and let us hope 
shall continue to produce in times to come, a personality 
ot the type of Dr. Mahendranath Sircar. 

HINDUISM AS A RELIGION 
Hinduism is universally recognised as a notable 
religion amongst the great historical religions of the world 
but die nature and the definite meaning of Hinduism has 
always been a puzzle not only to those who are outside 
the pale of Hinduism but also to those who are within it. 
The difficulty arises particularly from the fact that unlike 
other faiths Hinduism is not an appellation for a body 
of clean-cut doctrines and dogmas and ceremonial 



practices to which all the followers, of the faith un¬ 
animously and uniformly adhere. In almost every other 
faith we have one Scripture, one Prophet or Founder, 
and an almost uniform routine of rituals and external 
observances. With Hinduism it is not so. The climate 
of Hinduism could no better be described than in the 
pithy saying of Sri Ramakrishna—'' As many men, so 
many paths.’ Each person within the fold of Hinduism 
has the highest freedom to choose, according to his 
dispositional and temperamental make-up, his own mode 
of worship or approach to the Divine, his own Ishttm or 
Form of Deity with attributes appealing to him most, 
and his own doctrinal and philosophical views which his 
other co-religionists may not accept. The recognition of 
the principle that each person has to adopt his or her 
own individual mode ol approach to the Divine accounts 
for the fact that amongst the Hindus there are no 
periodical congregational gatherings for prayer or worship 
such as we have amongst the followers of other faiths. 
The central emphasis of Hinduism being on one's own 
experience of the Divine, religion has always been with 
the Hindu an intimately personal affair, " what he does 
with his solitariness to borrow a phrase of Prof. 
Whitehead. A Hindu may go to a temple or may not. 
He is free to worship his God wherever he thinks it best 
to do so and in whatever form He best appeals to him, 
and at whatever time he finds it most convenient to 
himself. He believes that his prayer to God and com- 
mnnkm with Him will be deeper and more successful in 
silence and solitude rather than in a congregational 
gathering at some public place. This air of highest 
free d om in matters religions which the Hindus breathe 
-and enjoy has led some critics to declare that it is no 
retigkm at all. Hinduism, it has been said, " is really 
an anthropological process to which, by a strange irony 
of (ate, the mw* of ' religion ' has betn given." It has 
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&1m been said (hat the absence of a common congrega¬ 
tional prayer or worship and a common body of doctrine* 
and dogmas has been responsible for the slackness of 
organisation and the absence of a sense of national 
solidarity and unity amongst the Hindus. Now, criti¬ 
cisms such as these—whatever justifications there may be 
for them from extra-religious stand-points—are quite off 
the point so far as real religious growth is concerned. 
Hinduism believes that the spiritual evolution of a man 
. to be real and effective must proceed along the lines of 
his own " individuality,'* his own sum of congenital 
dispositions and samskartka make-up. Religion with 
the Hindu is essentially Yoga or the discipline and culture 
of uniting oneself with the Divine, and not merely a 
round of routines or dogmas and beliefs. Accordingly, 
it presents different Yogas or spiritual paths of union 
with the Supreme to suit different temperaments and 
capacities. All these paths, as Swami Vivekananda 
showed in recent times, can be brought principally under 
four beads. These are (i) Jnana-Yoga or the path of 
union through philosophical inquiry, (ii) Bakti-Yoga or 
the path of union through devotion, (iii) Karma-Yogi 
or the path of union through self-iess and disinterested 
action, and (iv) Raja-Yoga or the path of union through 
psychic control. Allowing, of course, for their over¬ 
lapping in some measure, these paths are meant respec¬ 
tively for men of predominantly philosophic, devotional, 
activistic and rigorously scientific temperaments and 
outlook. 

This catholic all-comprehensiveness of Hinduism it 
its unique and most vital feature. AH modes of worship, 
all avenues of approach to the Supreme are justified. 
" Whoever, in whatever manner coroeth unto Me, in that 
manner do I meet him; for, verily, men through all their 
drvene path* are treading My own path.” myy Shn 
Eraahn. in the Bhagwad-Gita. Every sincere refigbo* 



effort, whatever be its outer garb, is a step towards the 
Most High. 

IMAGE WORSHIP 

So it is that image worship also finds a place in the 
scheme of Hindu religious practices. Image worship 
has been the subject of much adverse criticism at the 
hands ol non-Hindus. Unfortunately the latter have 
never cared to understand its true implications and 
purposes and enter into the spirit and ideals behind the 
formal external practice. The critic has always mis¬ 
represented the case* of the image-worshipper by taking 
a very naive and crude view of the whole process. He 
thinks that the svorshipper literally identifies the Divine 
with the material stuff, the lump of the stone or the 
metai, of which the image is made, forgetting that the 
image is to the worshipper only a symbol of his Beloved, 
a concrete and constant reminder to him of the Lord of 
his life. So what the Hindu worships is not the ' idol ’ 
as a piece of brate matter but the Ideal which it 
symbolises. The external symbol is only an aid and a 
stimulus to the awakening of the spirit of devotion within. 
Dr. James H. Cousins rightly and pertinently observes: 
“ Worship, be its technique what it may, is a projection 
of the spirit of Man towards the Spirit of the Universe. 
The lines of that projection pass beyond the ostensible 
objects of the act of worship and converge in the Cosmic 
Personality." (Foreword to Heathen Essays). 

The images earn'd by the Hindus symbolise the 
various attributes of God. It is the Divine Spirit which 
it worshipped in them. Before images are installed and 
worshipped, there is an indispensable prior cer emonial 
called " infusion of the Spirit" {pre*4-prttisik4) in 
Which the priest or the worshipper prays to the Deity to 
come and be present in the image. Another significant 
ceremonial is the immersion (uuerpaa) of images after 
they have been worshipped for certain prescribed periods 



)f time. This makes it dear that the worshipper has not 
:o remain attached to the material of the image. That 
mage-worship, performed with the right mood of the 
nind and in the tme spirit. Joes eventually conduce to 
[Ctmine spiritual elevation is proved in the lives of 
tumerous illustrious saints of India. Suffice it to mention 
tere only one name—so well-known in modem times— 
iri Ramaknshna l'aramhamsa, who began his spiritual 
arm as a worshipper of the image of Kali in the temple 
if Dakshuu-shwani and eventually rose to the sublimes! 
mights of spiritual realizations. 

Xor are the idols or images of the Hindus mere 
meaningless or arbitrarily chosen figures or lumps of 
matter. They are the eonerele and visible expressions 
in forms ol Art of some of the deepesl jihilosophic.il ideas 
of the Hindus. A Hindu image, jirojierly understood, is 
Philosophy objectified into a work of Art. pressed into 
the service of Religion. It typifies the organic unity of 
Philosophy, Religion and Art, whirl) is the key-note of 
Hindu culture. Take, for instance, the image of Kali, 
the Divine Mother worshipped all over India. In her 
image the Mother who represents the Cosmic Energy of 
the ever-changing, ever-moving universe in space and 
time is shown as planting her feet on the prostrate body 
of Shiva, the Eternal Immutable Spirit, lying tranquil 
and self-absorbed and unaware, as it were, of the dance 
of Death and Destruction over His breast. The figure 
expresses the idea that the entire spatio-temporal cosmic 
process is rooted in and sustained by the abiding 
Supreme Spirit, the Lord Shiva; that the world of 
movement, of dash and catastrophy, of death and 
disaster, is not all, it is only a phenomenal self-expression 
of the Eternal Spirit abiding everlastingly in His 
t ranscenden t and supra-cosmic glory. The release of 
cosmic Energy from the Silent Source has brought in its 
wake possibilities of terrific conflicts and catastrophic 
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inch as those which we experience on occasions of wan 
and earthquakes etc., but even so, the cosmic process is 
not without its saving graces. In human history, periods 
of war and destruction are known tQ be invariably 
followed by periods of peace and construction. Not 
infrequently does concord come through discord. Grace 
and beatitude have always been assured to the devotee 
of God. The dark naked body of fee Mother adorned 
with a garland of human skulls and chopped off limbs, 
blood dripping from them, yet wears a peculiar smile on 
her face and holds one of Her right hands in a pose of 
benediction pointing to Her devotees not to be dismayed 
and disheartened by the forces of evil and destruction 
that may seem to have triumphed for the time being, 
but to face them with courage and fight the battle of life 
for the ultimate victory of the Good. Such is the inspir¬ 
ing message of the image of Kali. Other instances could 
be adduced to show the rich mcaningfulness of Hindu 
images, but that would hardly be permissible within the 
short space of the present essay. 

Symbols have an indispensable role in ah religious 
systems, but Hinduism has an abundance of them. This 
is because of tbe peculiarly artistic and mystic bent of 
the Hindu mind. I cannot resist the temptation of 
giving some account here of tbe Pranava and the 
Strtsbkt, die two of dte most popular mystic symbols of 
Hinduism. The Pranava or Om with which all man- 
trams and ceremonials of Hinduism start, is the verbal 
symbol of die Ah. tbe Brahman. It is a symbolic 
representation of the entirety of conscious experience 
comprised of Jagrat or the Waking, Swapat or the 
Dream, SnsupH or the Deep Dreamless Sleep and Tanya 
or tbe tram-phenomenal experience of the Absolute. 
The first three states of conerioo* experiaxe are respec¬ 
tively re presented by the dine syfiaUe* of which Oes is 
composed «*.. A(*). U(«) an A *(,) *»d to 



fourth syllable! esa part which it is supposed to contain 
represents the last. Swami Vivekananda io bis Raja 
Yog « has teUingfy argued that the word Ora is the best 
acid die most universal symbol of God in so far as it is 
die ultimate generalisation of all possible sounds. “ The 
word Om " be writes. " is composed of three letters 
A, U and M. The first letter A, is the root sound, the 
key-note, and it is pronounced without touching any part 
of the tongue or the palate; M represents the last sound 
in the series, being produced by closing the lips, and in 
producing the Irtter l' the sound rolls from the very root 
to the end of the sounding board of the mouth. Thus 
!)m represents the whole phenomena of sound produc¬ 
tion. That being so it must be the natural symbol, the 
matrix of all the various sounds. It denotes the whole 
range and possibility of all the words that can be made,” 
The Swastika fafqnn) is the other popular mystic symbol 
used by the Hindus. It has lines pointing in all direc¬ 
tions, symbolising the all-pervasiveness of God, pointing 
to the fact whichever way we may turn we arc confronted 
by the presence of the Divine. Then, again a second 
feature of die Swastika is this that though its lines point 
to all directions, they do not make a closed figure, thus 
symbolising the inexhaustibility of God. God remains 
inexhaustible, though worlds on worlds may ever be 
issuing from it. " Having pervaded all this universe 
with a fragment of Myself, 1 remain " says Shri Krishna 
in die Bhagwad-Gita. Podo'sya vtsva bhootaai 
tripadasyamnUm divi —" One quarter of It is all this 
manifested universe, and three-quarters of It remain io 
&e Immor tal sphere " says the Veda. 

MM vVUM rmPpm H nVNVPls 

(a) ITS CONCEPT OF THE UNIVERSE, 
lie Infini te Spirit or Brahman, according to 
tfeufaion if die source, sustenance and ground of din- 



world of tbe living as well as that of the non-living. The 
Hindu Weltanschauung has been admirably summed ap 
by Dr. James H. Cousins in these words: " From time 
immemorial she (India) has asserted that the universe is 
really a universe, the elaboration of the Life of the One 
Divine Being into limitations and varieties within Itself 
for Its own joy. In this Life even' atom shares accord¬ 
ing to its ability to respond to impacts from beyond itself. 
Grouping lakes place, and the evolution of media of 
various grades of consciousness which become increas¬ 
ingly aware of themselves, later of one another, and 
ultimately of the universal Self. Such, in a few words, 
is the dominating, pervading. shaping thought of India. 
It sees for humanity a spiritual origin and spiritual 
destiny, and between first and last an interaction that 
loses intolerance in its remembrance of the universal 
source, and sheds materialism in its anticipation of a 
super-material destiny.” (Heathen Essays: p. 30 ). 

A common idea of all the systems of Hindu philo¬ 
sophy is the notion of the cyclic progression of (he 
universe, that is, the notion of vast periods of creation 
(jenme) and duration (sriti/i) of the universe alternating 
with periods of regression into its primordial or causal 
form (pralaya ). This cyclic progression of the universe 
b beginningless and endless. It is compared to the out- 
breathing and in-breatbing, the diastole and the systole, 
of the Cosmic Heart. The endlessness of the cyclic 
process, tbe view that each manifested creation of tbe 
universe is an emergency from its prior urunanifested or 
causal form, steers dear of the enigmatic notion of 
“ creation out of nothing,” so that the Hindu view of 
creation, as Swami Vivekananda used to say, could better 
be expressed as " projection.” 

(b) ITS CONCEPTION OF GOOHEAO. 

Hinduism affirms that the Supreme Spirit in its ulti¬ 
mate essence is ineffable, ” tv**g*M4M4t*goclurtM **; 
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speech cannot communicate It, intellect cannot com¬ 
prehend It, The impossibility of all positive deter¬ 
minations does not mean the nothingness or emptiness of 
God, but rather, as Hoflding sa)-s almut the mystical 
concept of God that “it is precisely the inexhaustible 
positivity which bursts through every conceptual form 
and turns every determination into an impossibility." 
No concept of the human understanding can be adequate 
to the ultimate Unity transcending the jwlarisation of 
subject and object. The unspeakable nature of the 
Divine Essence is thus brought out in a highly suggestive 
verse of the Kenopanishad: " Hrahman is truly com¬ 

prehended by him who knows it as incomprehensible; 
he knows it not who thinks it is comprehended by him. 
It is unknown to those who know and known to those 
who do not know," 

Hinduism, therefore, defines Godhead in its two 
aspects (i) the -Yirgima or the Absolute aspect to which 
no concept of the relational human understanding ran be 
adequate, and (ii) the Saguna aspect in which the 
Absolute Spirit is viewed from the cosmic and the human 
end as the source and sustenance of the manifested 
universe, the Creator, Preserver and Destroyer of the 
world-process. Western mystics also distinguished 
between the impersonal and personal aspects of the 
Supreme. Erkhart, for example, contrasts the Godhead 
(Deltas) with God (Dens). 

(c) ITS CONCEPT OF THE SELF. 

One of the grandest truths which Hinduism declares 
is the essential divinity of the self of man. Though on 
the question of the metaphysical theory of the relation 
of tire self to the Absolute the different systems of 
Vedantk philosophy differ, yet they are all agreed in 
holding that the inmost self of man is of the nature of 
pore spirit, immortal and indestructible. Hinduism 
distinguishes the real transcendental self of man which it 



the ever pure and ever blissful spirit from die empirical 
individual—' the eating, drinking, sleeping man 1 as 
Emerson called it. Salvation according to Hinduism is, 
in the end. self-realization or the realization of die true 
self of man as the eternal indestructible and divine spirit. 
Salvation is thus not an acquisition of something ab 
extra, something which did not originally belong to the 
Self, but the realization of what the self eternally is. The 
self is Freedom, the self is Knowledge, the self is Bliss. 
According to Hinduism there can never be such a thing 
as " eternal damnation " for men; rather there is within 
their reach Eternal Glory for they arc tbe 1 children of 
immortality’ {antritasya /mirah). Religion, as Hindu¬ 
ism understands it, is, in the memorable words of Swarm 
Vivckananda, “ the manifestation of divinity already in 
man.” Robert Browning only echoes the Vedantic 
philosophy of the self, when he writes the following in 
his Paracelsus: 

There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where truth abides in fullness; and around, 

Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 

This perfect, clear perception—which is troth. 

A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 
Binds it, and makes all error. 

(d) THE ETHICS OF HINDUISM. 
Hinduism is a deeply ethical religion. It sees no 
chutce for man attaining his final spiritual destiny 
without a complete ethical transformation. Hinduism 
demands, as a ransom for God-realization, a tile of snow- 
white purity, absolute truthfulness and disinterested 
service. " Not by those who have not turned away from 
evil conduct, nor by those who are not tranquil and 
fwnpwd. nor by those who have not tempered the 
native tendencies of their minds, can the Atman be 
attained," says the Kathopanahad. 



Two objections are generally conspicuously urged 
against Hindu ethics by its critics. One that, Hinduism, 
accentuating as it does a mystical goal beyond good and 
evil and as such a-moral or super-moral, fails to put the 
proper emphasis on moral values; and secondly that 
Hinduism putting at) its emphasis on individual perfec¬ 
tion or salvation has not provided in an adequate 
measure (or moral obligations to the society or the 
community. Regarding the first objection, we may 
point out that the emphatic insistence of the I’panishads 
on perfect morality as the condition rise qua non of 
Self-realization should remove the mis-unders landing 
from the minds ol those critics of Hinduism who think 
that it is unethical or makes light of morality sinre it 
envisages the state of perfection a> beyond good and evil. 
Of course. Hinduism does declare that in the ulbmate 
state of transcendental freedom the ’ moral stress,’ as 
every other kind of stress, is transcetided: hut it lays 
down with equal emphasis that morality is nccessa’y to 
reach the (ioal. As we must sail along the current in 
order to reach beyond it, so we must follow the [»th of 
morality to come to the state of super-moralism. Further¬ 
more, the transcendenct of good and evil in Hindu 
thought is dearly distinguishable from tbe defiatue of 
good and evil by the superman in Nietzsche's teachings 
on the one hand, and on the other, from the theory' of 
the fusion of good and evil in the fullness of the Absolute 
in the philosophy of Bradley. 

Tbe other objection that there is a sad lack of 
humanistic principes in Hindu ethical thought is also far 
from truth. In the Rig-Veda, the earliest sacred book 
of the Hindus, we find it said in a hymn of a rich man 
who does not give of his wealth to the poor drat “ He 
eats alone, and he alone is guilty." (Rv. 10.117). In 
tbe scheme of fee Five-fold Sacrifices or Pancka Mahi- 
Ytjsua which is binding on every Hindu house-holder. 
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the inclusion of Nriyajaa is a clear insistence on man’* 
indebtedness to his society or fellowmen. The Bkagwad- 
Gii» puts forth the most forceful and eloquent plea for 
every man doing his swadharma which means nothing 
but the sum of duties and obligations which he owes to 
his society by virtue of his particular station in the social 
order as determined by his own congenital psychological 
make-up. The entire scheme of varnzshrama dhama 
in Hinduism was designed with the double purpose of 
allowing the individual to grow to his highest stature in 
life as well as securing from him services of the highest 
usefulness to the society. The varna-vyawasika or the 
classification of society into four varnas, Brahmin, 
Kskatriya, Vaiskya and Shudra. which has degenerated 
into the present day “ caste system ” was meant by its 
originators for the upkeep and solidarity of the society 
by securing irom the individual services to the social 
whole according to his innate capacities and potentialities. 
By assigning separate functions to different classes of 
society, the institution was intended to be conducive to 
efficiency and specialisation and to avoid confusion and 
competition. Each class was to stick to its assigned 
function for the upkeep of the social whole. Those with 
a reflective and strongly spiritual bent of mind are the 
firehmins; the heroic and the spirited are tire Kskairiy*s\ 
those having aptitude for the practical business of life 
such as commerce and industries etc., arc the EaeAyas; 
and the unskilled workers are the Shudres. It should 
never be forgotten that this is a natural or psychological 
classification based on innate capacities and qualities of 
character and not mere hereditary caste system. 

Corresponding and complementary to the varna- 
dkarma or tire scheme of four classes in die social order, 
Hinduism marks out four successive stages in the life of 
ewrb individual, die ashrcwe-dhersM as it has been 
called. The first is the stage of the BrtmaeluHu or the 
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student, the stage of body-building, character-building 
and acquisition of knowledge. In this roost formative 
period of life, all care is taken to build the moral and 
intellectual tissues, not merely by formal instructions but 
also by a way of life. The Brahmachiri* has to lead 
a life of un unbroken continence, inculcate the utmost 
simplicity and humility in his life by living on the barest 
necessities and even begging his daily food, and has to 
devote himself unreservedly to the acquisition of 
knowledge. After this jx'riod of apprenticeship is over, 
the student is entitled lo enter into the second stage of 
life, the life of the gnhasthti or the householder. Now 
he has in maintain a family and fulfil his various obliga¬ 
tions to the society or the community. Hinduism does 
not favour the idea of the individual wearing himself out 
in the sress and storm of worldly life and social obliga¬ 
tions. After there has t>een enough of this, the couple 
is permitted to enter the third stage of life, that of 
vzHaprastha or retirement into some sacred place " far 
from the maddening crowd.'' It is here that he can find 
opportunities '* to pause for quiet meditation, to muse at 
leisure upon the deep things of the spirit, to set aside 
ample space for seeking the Divine Presence." Last 
comes Sanyas® or the stage of complete renunciation, the 
life ot the itinerant monk, ‘ the journey of the alone to 
the Alone.' The Hindu ideal of the four statges of life 
is thus beautifully expressed by Rabindranath Tagore: 
" As the day is divided into morning, noon, afternoon, 
and evening, so India has divided man’s life into four 
parts, following the requirements of his nature. The 
day has die waxing and waning of its fight; so has man 
die waxing and waning of his powers. Acknowledging 
this, India gave a connected meaning to his life from 
start to finish. First Brahnucharye, the period of 
dinriptiny in education; then garfuuthya, that of the 
world's work; then va juprntha, the expectant awaiting 
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of freedom across death. Fran individual body to 
community, from community to universe, from universe 
to Infinity, this is the soul's normal progress." (Re¬ 
ligion oj Man: Pp. 198-09). 

ATTITUDE TOWARDS OTHER RELIGIONS 

From the remotest antiquity, it has been a cardinal 
principle of the religious thought of the Hindus that there 
is but one Supreme Spirit which is the identical goal of 
all religious efforts, howsoever varied be their outer 
forms and methods. “ Ekam stdvipn bahudha 
vadanti —there is but one Supreme Spirit whom the wise 
call by various names " declared the /fig-Veda. A spirit 
of friendliness and tolerance towards men oi other faiths 
has always been regarded by the Hindus as the very 
first principle of spiritual etiquette. Proselytkation in 
any form has been to the Hindus, as it should be to any 
civilised community worth the name, an anathema. 
Admitting as the Hindus do. the immeasurability and 
inefiability of the Godhead, they cannot but regard any 
pretension of a finality in religion as an unblushing 
audacity of the human mind. “ Tolerance ” as Prof. 
S. Radhakrishnan aptly remarks, " is the homage which 
the finite mind pays to the inexhaustibility of the 
Infinite" (Eastern Religions and Western Thought: 

3i7>• 

' It is the saddest irony of human history that religion 
which should have been the most powerful cementing 
force amongst mankind has proved the greatest dis¬ 
integrating agency and brought unspeakable miseries to 
peoples If ever the dream of human brotherhood u to 
: become a reality on this earth, it will only be so in the 
wake of a genuine inter-religious understanding. One of 
to laasona why retigkn has cessed to be a d omin a t ing 
Jjqmin contemporary history is precisely Oris that 
Mtoito irhgjcms, instead of fighting their crsnmn o enemy 



in^igion,* haw bees wasting their energies in mu tail 
dissensions A new inter-religions understanding is the 
need of the present day world. Hinduism, through its 
great sage Sri Ramakrishna Paramhamsa, has sounded 
a new message to humanity. In the life of Ramakrishna 
Paramhamsa, Hindu mysticism or mysticism as such for 
tire matter of that, scales the highest peaks and achieves 
flte widest comprehensiveness hitherto known to 
humanity. The epochal significance of the mystical life 
of Sri Ramakrishna, the highest fulfilment of Hinduism, 
lies in this that it has been the most authentic vindication 
in modem times, not theoretically or through argument 
but through actual mystical realization, of the vitality and 
validity not only of the diverse courses of spiritual disci¬ 
pline within the pale of Hinduism such as the Yogic, 
Vaishnavic, Tantric, Vedantic etc., but also of other 
faiths, principally Christianity and Islam. Nothing 
could be a more valuable lesson for humanity to-day 
than the ideal of religious universalism and fraternity of 
faiths that emerges from the life of Ramakrishna. I 
crave the indulgence of my readers for allowing me to 
quote a few sentences here from what I wrote elsewhere 
apropos of this subject: " Ramakrishna had the genius 
to make the unique experiment of practising the different 
religions as their respective adherents would do and then 
realizing mystically drat all religions lead to the same 
goal. Ramakrishna's life is the most crushing refutation 
witnessed by man of the Monroe doctrine in the sphere 
of religion. His life has shed the most valuable light oc 
the rationale of religious harmony and toleration. 
Religions have based their claims to universality on 
dogmas avowedly indemonstrable by reason, on the 
plausibility of certain theories which try to explain one 
religion to be the most developed and culminating phase 
at all others, oo certain scriptural statements and oo toe 
of prophets and mesriahs to have received the 



highest revelations, and so on. All these attempts have 
proved futile. In the light of Sri Ramakrishna's life 
and experiences we learn that a justification of religious 
tolerance is to be found, not in any theory or dogmas, 
but in the realization of the fact that all the principal 
religions of the world, when PRACTISED in their essen¬ 
tials lead ultimately to the same goal; and therefore as 
a body of spiritual discipline and a system of spiritual 
culture leading up to the Divine, each religion is as good 
as another. No otle religion ran claim to be the only 
pathway to (iod. It is only when we view religions as 
pathways to Cod, as Ixxlies ot spiritual discipline and 
life transforming ethical principles that we find them all 
to be essentially identical and leading to the same goal. 
The vital thing in a religious system is not theory but 
practice. When Sn Kamakrishna wanted to know 
whether all religions are true and lead to the same goal, 
be did not inquire into their principles of theoretical 
import, but proceeded to practise their cardinal disci¬ 
plines in their historic forms one by one and realized in 
his own experience that thev were all conducive to the 
same goal. No rationale or justification of religious 
tolerance can ever be found, if it is sought in some theory 
or dogma or the claims of special or miraculously attested 
revelations. Universal religion is not this religion or 
that religion, but the universal ideal of religion running 
m and through all the historical religious systems as the 
common vital inner core within the varying sheaths of 
beliefs and dogmas, forms and practices, theories and 
rituals, conditioned by the historical and cultural 
area instances which brought them into being. It exists 
Kke the air we breathe and the light of the sun which 
nourishes all life. 

With this ideal of religious universalism in view, 
the attempt to find a universal religion in an eclectic 
combination of fragments of all faiths or in some brand 
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new formula becomes a palpable absurdity."' Humanity 
is sure to take a long stride forward towards the achieve¬ 
ment of a genuine and lasting world brotherhood, if 
Ramakrishna's ideal of religious universalism be made 
the rallying-point on the spiritual plane of peoples and 
nations professing different faiths. 

THE HINDU CONCEPT OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND APPROACH TO IT 

Is there a distinctive Hindu concept of philosophy? 
The question must unhesitatingly l>e answered in the 
affirmative. The very word for philosophy in Hindu 
thought. denka*. is significant. The word darsh&n 
literally means * that by which we see * (dmkyate 
flnoia ifi). Seeing is here used as a blanket term to 
rover both intellectual comprehension as well as intuitive 
perception. Philosophy in India has not simply been 
" a thinking consideration of things " but it has essen¬ 
tially been, as Sri Aurobindo puts it. ‘‘ the intellectual 
canaliser of spiritual knowledge and experience." 
Western philosophical constructions have always pro¬ 
ceeded on the assumption that thought is the sole minor 
of reality. " If you ask me what reality is." says 
Bosanquet, " you can in the end say nothing but that it 
is the whole which thought is always endeavouring to 
affirm.’" The difference between the Hindu and Western 
approaches to philosophy has thus been brought out by 
Sri Aurobindo: " Philosophy is in the western way of 
dealing with it a dispassionate enquiry by the light of 
the reason into the first truths of existence, which we shall 
' get at either by observing the facts which science places 
at our disposal or by a careful dialectical scrutiny of the 
concepts of the reason or a mixture of the two methods. 

1. Vidi tbt writm'i utfck on Tkt Ltfty of Sri HswsM thtto is 
7U rifal) tsan. No*., im. 
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Bat from the spiritual view-point truth of existence is to 
be found by intuition and inner experience and not only 
by the reason and by scientific observation; the work of 
philosophy is to arrange the data given by the various 
means of knowledge, excluding none, and pat them into 
their synthetic relation to the one Truth, the one supreme 
and universal reality. Eventually, its real value is to 
prepare a basis for spiritual realisation and the growing 
of the human being into his divine nature. Science 
itself becomes only a knowledge of the world which 
throws an added light on the spirit of the universe and 
his way in things. Nor will it confine itself to a physical 
knowledge and its practical fruits or to the knowledge of 
life and man and mind based, upon the idea of matter or 
material energy as our starting-point; a spiritualised 
culture will make room for new fields of research, for 
new and old psychical sciences and results which start 
from spirit as the first truth and from the power of mind 
and of what is greater than mind to act upon life and 
matter."' 

In the Hindu tradition, the emphasis has always 
been put on Philosophy as a Way of Life, a spur to 
spiritual vision and communion. Philosophical reflec¬ 
tion, unless it stirs one's being spiritually, is from the 
Hindu point of view, a barren waste of logical legerde¬ 
main. We must fly on the wings of thought to the 
domain of the Effulgent Spirit. " All of us, I presume," 
writes Bradley, " more or less, are ted beyond Are region 
of or dinar y facts. Some in one way and some in othos, 
we teem to touch and have communion with what is 
beyond the visible world. In various manners we find 
wtnvehing higher, which both supports and humblea, 
both ebadena and transports us. And, with certain 
penema, the intellectual effort to understand the nnrverse 
’hr ijOTsdptl way of thus experienci ng tee Deity. No 
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one, probably, who has not felt this, however differently 
he might describe it, has ever cared much for meta¬ 
physics.”' This is pre-eminently true of Hindu 
philosophers. A chastening of life and a deepening of 
the intuitive receptivity must go hand in hand with the 
intellectual endeavour to understand reality, and the two 
processes are held to be complementary to each other 
and mutually helpful. 

According to die Vedandc thinkers philosophical 
attitude is judged from, and is declared to be a necessaty 
consequence of, ' the formation of philosophical atti¬ 
tudes.' Accordingly, they make equipment in the 
Four-fold Discipline (Sadhan-Ckalustaya) the condition 
sw« qua non precedent to the study of the Vedanta 
philosophy. It embodies the Hindu idea of ' the philo¬ 
sophic way of life. ’ The four parts of the Discipline are 
(a) samt-damadi-sadhan-sampat or the six preliminary 
disciplines to be adopted in the conduct of life, consisting 
of sama, iama etc., a disciplinary scheme to give the 
mind calmness, inwardness, endurance and singleness of 
purpose: (b) Nilymityavastu-vivcka or to constant habit 
of discriminating the Eternal from the ephemeral, a habit 
calculated to stir the soul to its depths in seeking the 
Eternal; (c) Ihamutra-phak-bhoga-viraga or the cons¬ 
tant resolution to relinquish all desire (or the enjoyment 
of fruits rtf actions here or hereafter and to fix one's 
heart and sod one-pointedly on Illumination as the one 
goal of life: and (d) Mumukskutva or the intense long¬ 
ing for Emancipation, ' the throbbing of the soul like 
file sea for the larger life in the Infinite.' 

A notable characteristic of every system of Hindu 
philosophy has been its completeness as a " system," 
embodying its own logic and epistemology, psychology 
and eschatology and theories of soul and salvation, in 
radical contrast with the ' microscopic' outlook of same 
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of the most influential contemporary schools of Western 
philosophy which are content to discuss and anatomise 
a single philosophical problem. G. E. Moore, the 
founder-father of modem reahsm, suggests that truth 
and system-building cannot go together when he says 
that “ To strive for unity and system at the cost of truth 
is not the real business of philosophy, although that has 
been the custom in the practice of philosophers.” A 
revolt against ' system-building * in philosophy is an 
outstanding characteristic of twentieth century western 
thought. But what is the philosophical pursuit worth, 
unless it be that 

‘ fine, fiery speed of thought 

By which the ends of the world are brought 

Together.* ? 

Every school of Hindu thought attempts a solution of the 
problem of the ultimate destiny of man, which is regard¬ 
ed as the very raison d'eier of the philosophical pursuit 
True it is that we cannot rest content merely with 
glorying in the philosophic achievements of our past but 
choold contribute a new classic of philosophical thought 
to toe modem world, a Dew synthesis of knowledge, but 
in doing this, as in every other form of our cultural 
activity, we should preserve our own cultural soul. I 
can do nothing better in dosing this very brief disserta¬ 
tion on toe spirit and ideals of Hinduism than quote the 
warning which Sri Aurobindo has sounded to us: " We 
should not allow our cultural independence to be 
paralysed by toe accident that at the moment Europe 
came in upon us, we were in a state of ebb and weakness, 
inch as comes some day upon all avilisatioos. That no 
more proves that our spirituality, our culture, our leading, 
idea*, were entirely mistaken and the best we can do is 
vigorously to Europeanise, rationalise, materialiae our- 
ydves in toe practical parts of He-*eqpm perhaps, tome 
qpifitaifity, religion, Indianam as a graceful decoration 
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io the background—than the great catastrophe of the war 
proves that Europe's science, her democracy, her pro¬ 
gress were aU wrong and she should return to the Middle 
Ages or imitate the culture of China or Turkey or Tibet. 
Such generalisations arc the tadk' falsehoods of a hasty 
and unreflecting ignorance lie should be as faithful, 
as free in our dealings with the Indian spirit and modern 
influences; correct what went wrong with us; apply our 
spirituality on broader and freer lines, be if jtossible not 
icss but more spiritual than were our forefathers: admit 
western science, reason, progressiveness, the essential 
modern ideas, hut on the basis of our own wav of life 
and assimilated to our spiritual aim and ideal; open 
ourselves to the throb of life, the pragmatic activity, the 
great modem endeavour, but not therefore abandon our 
fundamental view of taxi and man and nature. There 
is no real quarrel between them; for rather these two 
things need each other to till themselves in, to discover 
all tbeir own implications,'to awaken to their own richest 
and deepest significances. India can best develop* 
herself and serve humanity by being herself and follow¬ 
ing the law of her own nature/’' 


Prof. 5 .V. L. 



THE HINDU THEORY OF 
THE WORLD 

By the Hindu theory of the world is meant the whole 
body of ideas about the nature, origin and destruction 
of the world as found in Hinduism or Hindu religion. 
Although Hinduism is ordinarily taken to mean only 
Hindu religious rites and ceremonies, customs and 
practices, yet it more properly means both Hindu 
religious ideas and ways of life. Hinduism as a religion 
is neither only a system of abstract ideas without any 
connection with practical life nor merely a set of practical 
rules which one is to follow blindly in one's life without 
any understanding of their basic rational principles. 
The religious rites and customs which bring out the 
practical aspect of Hinduism ha've behind them a system 
of ideas and theories which constitute their ratitonal 
foundation. Of these, the ideas of God, self and the 
world are the most important. Here we propose to 
explain the Hindu idea or theory of the world. 

In Hinduism the world is called Brahnumda, a word 
which literally means the " egg oi Brahma " and suggests 
that toe world is evolved out of Brahma, toe personified 
creative energy of God. The world generally means a 
universe which comprises seven lokas or regions, namely, 
toe bhw-loka or toe earth, with seven subterranean 
talas or surfaces, toe bhavar-loka or toe sky with toe 
planets and toe stars, the svar-toka or toe first heaven 
just above the sky, mahar-loka or toe second heaven, 
jana-loka or (be third heaven, tapa-ioka or toe fourth 
bnmn, and aatya-kika or the fifth heaven. Theae seven 
Mas or regions are within toe Biahmenda which tons 
contains tot aoUr system and many other r egie— within 
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it But even beyond it, there lie two other lokas, 
namely, Vaikunfha and Godoka or the sixth and seventh 
heaven.' Now, we are told that there are many or 
rather, innumerable Brahmandas or world systems. The 
succession of Brahmaadas in time is beginningless and 
endless, and ail around this Brahrruntda of ours there 
blaze an infinite number of other similar Brahmaadas.' 
One Brahmaada comes into being, lasts for a period of 
time and then disappears, only to be succeeded by 
another which also passes through the same cycle; and 
the cycle goes on repeating itself eternally. But the 
process of evolution in the separate Brahmaadas and the 
whole universe containing many Brahmeadas is the same 
or very similar. Here we shall be concerned with the 
evolution of the world or Brahmaada in which we live, 
move and have our being. 

Hinduism does not believe in the creation ol the 
world out of nothing. On the other hand, it generally 
holds that the world is evolved by God out of Himself, 
although we sometimes find in it the idea that the world 
is created by God out of pre-existing material or that it 
is evolved by Prakriti or primal matter out of herself 
independently of the agency of God or the self. The 
ideas that the world comes out of God by a process of 
evolution, that it is sustained by God and that it finally 
returns to Him on dissolution, which govern the general 
trend of Hindu religious thought, are very well explained 
by reference to several analogies. ' Just as the spider 
weaves its web from within itself and draws it in, the 
berbe spring from the earth, and hair grows out of a 
man's body, so does the world come out of die immut¬ 
able God.’ ' Just as from a Mazing fire sparks are 
thrown off in thousands, so from God various beings are 
born and to Him they return.' Then we are told more 
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directly and plainly dial from God issue for* life, mind, 
the senses, ether, air, fire, water, earth, and gods, men, 
birds and beasts.’ Hie same idea is more phSosophicaJly 
expressed in the later Hindu scriptures. God has a 
lower nature which is differentiated into eight forms, 
namely, earth, water, fire, air, ether, mind, intellect and 
the ego. He has a higher nature which is manifested as 
the world of individual selves. All beings, conscious 
and unconscious, arise out of this two-fold nature of God 
who is thus the origin and end of the whole universe . 1 

The account ot evolution of the world out of God 
as given in die ancient scriptures, which is more 
imaginative and mythological, is as follows. ‘ He (God) 
haring meditated, desiring to create various beings from 
His own body, first put forth the waters; in these He 
placed the seed. That became a golden egg, as radiant 
as the sun. In that was bom Brahma, the grandsire of 
all worlds.” This means that it is God's will to create 
a world that moves prakriti or the primal divine energy 
to act and conceri? Brahma or Hiranyagarbha, the 
workl-soul, who is endowed with infinite powers of 
knowledge, will and action. Now Brahma is the creator 
of the world in all its aspects, subtle and gross, mental 
and physical. He does not create the world out of 
nothing, but evolves it out of Himself. Brahma is 
surrounded by prakrti or pradhana, the ultimate cosmic 
energy, in which the gusas or its constituent dements 
are held ip equilibrium. His energy disturbs the equili¬ 
brium and there is a tremendous morion in prakrti; and 
as a remit thereof, (here is the appearance of mnhat or 
fcnddhi, the cosmic cocsriouioess. (Ait of buddhi comes 
thtHirers, die principle of indiridnatioo which differen¬ 
tiates homogeneous primal mater into atoms of the 
finest kind. With the predominance of times in prakrti, 
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there arise, out of ahamkara, the five tanmatras or subtle 
essences of ether, air, fire, water and earth. And out of 
these, again, the gross elements of (he same name are 
formed by the combination of the one with the others in 
different proportions. Similarly, with the predominance 
of rajas, ahamkara gives rise to the five sense-organs 
and the five artion-organs. Tin same ahamkara when 
dominated by sattva generates the ten presiding deities 
of the sense and motor organs, and the mind which is 
their co-ordinating organ. The work of creation pro¬ 
ceeds by railing into existence the drvas or deities who 
guide and control the torres of nature. All objects of 
the physical world—minerals, planets, animals, men— 
appear after the primary creations of tnahat. the subtle 
elements ami sense-motor organs. Hie gross elements 
compose the physical bodes of the jivas and the various 
lokns or globes which they inhabit. Their subtle bodies 
are tnrrmd try the- subtle elements and the subtle 
products of pmkrti. The sum-total of all subtle bodies 
is the body of Brahma. As Brahma is concerned with 
the creation nf the world, so Vinm, the personified 
conservative energy of God. preserves and maintains the 
world in existence, and Siva, the god of destruction, 
disintegrates and destroys it at the end. These three— 
creation, maintenance and destruction—make one com¬ 
plete cycle (kalpaj which has been repeating itself 
eternally. One cycle is as long as a day and night of 
Brahma, each being equal to 432 million years of men. 
The idea that all things and beings of the world arise out 
of prakrfi through the infiuenve of God is concisely, 
although figuratively, expressed in the Bhdgavad-gita 
where it is stated that .all brings arise out of mahad- 
brahma of piUreh which is the matrix into which God 
infuses the gfcrin of creation, and (hat God if the Fattier 
.and prakrtl, the mfitrix of ati creation. 1 
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Coming lo the Hindu systems of philosophy, we 
find somewhat different theories of creation in them. 
These are more rational than the Pauranic accounts, bat 
not completely free from the influence of the mythological 
tradition. They, however, agree on one important point 
which is not so clearly brought out in the ancient 
scriptures. This is the rationale of creation, or the moral 
background of the created universe. In Hinduism the 
world is regarded as a moral stage for the education and 
emancipation of individual souls. It is not the play of 
blind physical forces which fortuitously produce fee 
world lo no purpose. On the other hand, fee order and 
history of the world are ultimately guided by the moral 
law of karma, according to which all individual souls 
must reap the fruits of their own deeds done in this or 
fee previous life. The world is created, maintained and 
destroyed by God so that individual selves may have just 
those experiences of pleasure and pain which they 
deserve by their good or bad actions. The creation and 
destruction of fee world thus serve the moral end of 
Divine dispensation. This moral outlook is what con¬ 
stitutes fee fundamental unity of fee chief systems of 
Hindu philosophy which differ, more or less, from one 
another wife regard to the nature of fee world and fee 
process of creation. 

In fee Nyaya-Vaisesika system we find a philosophy 
which combines pluralism with theism. It believes in 
many independent realities like fee four kinds of atoms 
of earth, water, fire and air, alcasa or ether, space, time, 
wdoAt and souls. According to it, God creates fee world 
of composite objects out of these pre-existing materials. 
Bat fee process of creation and destruction of fee world 
il guided and controlled by God in view of fee moral 
law of hum . God wills to create a world m which 
Individ ua l souls may get their proper share of fee 
•XpmieDce of pleasure and pain according to their moral 
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deserts. When God thus wills to create a world, die 
unseen forces of moral deserts (adrsta) in the eternal, 
individual souls begin to function in the direction of 
creation and the active life of experiences (bhoga). It 
is contact with souls, endowed with the creative function 
of adrsta, that first sets in motion the atoms of air. Out 
of the combination of air-atoms arises the gross element 
of air and it exists as a vibrating medium in akasa or 
ether. Then, in a similar way, there is motion in the 
atoms of water and the production of the gross element 
of water whirh exists in the air and is moved by it. 
Next, the atoms of earth arc set in motion and compose 
the gross element of earth which exists in water. Then, 
from the atoms of fire arises, in a similar way, the gross 
element of fire, which exists with its luminosity in the 
gross water. After this and by the mere thought ot God, 
there appears the embryo of a world (brahmaada) out of 
the atoms of fire and earth. God animates that embryo 
with Brahma, the world-soul. To Brahma God entrusts 
the work of creation in its /details and with proper 
adjustment between merit and happiness, and demerit 
and misery. The created world is maintained in exist¬ 
ence for a kmg time and then it is destroyed by God to 
provide a way of escape from suffering for all living 
beings for some time. When in the course of time 
Brahma gives up his body, there appears in God a 
desire to destroy the world. With this, the adrsta or 
unseen moral deserts of individual sods operate as a 
destructive force. It is in contact with such souls that 
there is motion in the constituent atoms of their body 
and senses. On account of this motion there is disjunc¬ 
tion of toe atoms and consequent disintegration of toe 
body and toe senses. Similarly, there is motion in the 
atoms of toe elemental earth and its disintegration 
through toe cessation of their conjunction. In tins way 
there is destruction of toe phyncal dements of earth. 



water, fire and air, one after the other. Thus all 
composite physical things, the four elements, all bodies 
and sense-organs are destroyed, and what remain are 
the atoms in isolation and die eternal substances of 
nkasa, time, space, minds, and souls with their merit 
and demerit. This is the state of world's destruction 
which continues till a fresh process of creation is started 
by the will of God.’ 

The Sankbya theory of the world is, on the face of 
it, atheistic. Here the creation of the world is not 
guided by any intelligent being like God, but is a natural 
process of development out of prakrti or primal matter 
when it comes in contact with purusa or the selves. The 
evolution of the world, no doubt, serves to realise the 
moral and spiritual ends ol oar life, and obeys the law 
ol karma in general. But this is not due to the activity 
of any sell, human or divine. It is brought about by 
prakrti with its immanent, but unconscious teleology. 
Creation does not mean the production of the world 
which did not exist hefonV in any form. It is just the 
manifestation ol what was previously unmanifested. 
Hence we are to say that the world was in an unmanifest¬ 
ed form in its ultimate material cause, called prakrti or 
pradhena Prakrti is the unmanifested cosmic energy 
in which the three guuas or the ultimate constituents of 
tire world, namely, sattva, rajas and tamas. ate held in 
equilibrium. With the contact between purusa and 
prakrti, there is a disturbance of the equilibrium and a 
tremendo u s commotion in the infinite bosom of prakrti, 
in Which each of the gums tries to preponderate over the 
rest, there is, then, a gradual differentiation and 
integration of the three gtartas, and. as a result of thdr 
combination in different proportions, the various objects 
ai tike woHd are produced Prom prakrti arises, first, 
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mabat or buddhi which, in one aspect, is the great germ 
of the univeree and. in another aspect, is the intellect in 
individual beings. The second product of prakrti is 
ahafftkora or the ego which arises directly out of mahat, 
the first manifestation, and makes the self to think of 
itself as T and of objects as ' mine.’ It is the principle 
of individuation which differentiates the homogeneous 
cosmic energy into distinct and separate centres of 
existence. From ahamkara as predominated bv sattva 
arise the five organs oi perception (jsanrndriya), the 
five organs of action (karmendriya) and the mind 
(manas) From the same nhnwkara, when dominated 
by tamas, arise the five subtle elements or tanmatras of 
sound, touch, colour, taste and smell. Ahamkara as 
dominated by rajas is concerned in both these cases and 
supplies the energy needed for the change of sattva and 
tamas into their respective products. The tanmatras are 
not material atoms, but the infra-atomic essences or 
potentialities out of which the five gross elements arise 
in the following way. From the essence of sound 
(sabdatanmatra) is produced a kata with the quality of 
sound which is perceived by the ear. From the essence 
of touch (sparsatanmatra). combined with that of sound, 
arises air with the qualities of sound and touch. Out of 
the essence of colour (mpatanmatra) mixed with those 
of sound and touch, there arises light or lire with the 
qualities of sound, touch and colour. From the essence 
of taste (rasatanmatra) combined with those of sound, 
touch and colour is produced the element of wafer with 
fee properties of sound, touch, colour and taste. The 
essence of smell (gandhatanmatra) combined With fee 
Other four gives rise to earth which has all fee five 
qaafitfes Of sound, touch, colour, taste and MtteU. From 
fee combination of the* physical elements (raahabhota*) 
ariae aU complex physical objects h riwh ng fee gross 
god sabtk body. But thaw ale not regarded as sspante 
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principles, because they are only compounds of other 
principles. The history of the world U a play of 
twenty-five principles, of which prakrti is the first and 
the five gross elements are the last. _ But it is not com¬ 
plete in itself and has a necessary reference to the world 
of selves as the witnesses or enjoyers thereof. It is not 
a mechanical system which has no rational purposes 
behind it. On the other hand, it serves the most 
fundamental ends ol the moral and spiritual life. In the 
Sankhya, the evolution of prakrti into a world of objects 
_ makes for a moral order in which individual selves may 
realise themselves and attain the highest end of life, 
namely, liberation.' 

In the Yoga system we have a theistic theory of the 
world in which God is regarded as the Supreme Person 
who is distinct from all other persons and is the Supreme 
Ruler of the world. The creation of the world is due to 
the association between purusa and prakrti, and its 
dissolution to the dissociation of the one from the other. 
But these cannot be effected by individual selves who 
are limited in power and knowledge, God is the perfect 
and omniscient Being who brings about the association 
or dissociation between purusa and prakrti, according as 
the adrsia of the individual selves requires the creation 
or destruction oi toe world. Without toe guidance of 
God, prakrti cannot produce just that order of toe world 
which is suited to the moral education and final 
emancipation of individual selves. The process of 
evolution or dissolution of the world is explained in the 
Yoga in the same way as in toe allied system ol the 
Snkhya.' 

In toe Mimamaa philosophy the creation of the 
world is explained by toe law of Wme that works 
WwtyrwWiy of Qod. It bebeves in toe reehties of toe 
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worid which contains diverse physical objects including 
living bodies, souls, heaven, hell and deities to whom 
sacrifices should be performed. The formation of the 
world is guided by the law of karma which independently 
regulates the atoms to build up just the kind of world 
in which souls may reap the consequences of their past 
deeds. There is no necessity for admitting the existence 
of God to explain the origin of the world. In this respect 
the Mimamsa agrees with the Simkhya and propounds 
an atheistic theoiy of the world.' 

Let us now consider the Vedanta theory or theories 
of the worid. The Vedanta is the cream of the Vedic 
culture on its speculative side and is perhaps the ruling 
creed of the Hindus even to-day. There are two main 
schools of the Vedanta, namely, the Advaita and the 
Visiitadvaita. Connected with these two we find two 
different theories of the world which we propose to 
explain separately. 

The Advaita Vedanta gives us a monistic theory of 
the world. It holds that there is only one reality called 
Brahman who is pure existence, consciousness and bliss. 
This reality or Brahman has no difference and plurality 
within or outside it. It has not even any qualities or 
characters to distinguish it from other things. It is 
perfectly indeterminate, pure being which is of the nature 
of self-revealing consciousness and blissful existence. It 
follows that die worid of many things and beings or 
individual souls is not ultimately real, but a mere 
appearance like an object in dream or illusion. There 
is in Brahman some inscrutable power to produce the 
appearance of a worid of many objects in the same way 
in which a magician makes one coin appear as many. 
The origin of die worid lies in this magical power of 
Brahman, called mays. Brahman associated with mays 
it ftvan or God who is the creator of the world. 
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Moya as a power of Brahman is indistinguishable from 
Him, just as the burning power of fire is from fire itself. 
Jt is by this that Brahman, the Great Magician, conjures 
up the world-show with all its wonderful objects, Maya 
has the double function of concealing (avaraoa) 
Brahman from our view and distorting (viksepa) Him 
into the appearance of a world in our mind. It is neither 
real nor unreal, but indescribable. Just as a magician's 
power of producing illusion does not deceive him, but 
only ignorant people who cannot see through it, so maya, 
the magical power ol creation, does not affect or deceive 
Brahman. For Him, maya is only the will to create the 
appearance of a world. For ignorant people like us, 
who are deceived by it and see many objects instead of 
one Brahman, maya is an illusion-producing ignorance. 
In this respect maya is also called avidya or ajoana and 
is conceived as har ing the duuble funetion of concealing 
die real nature ol Brahman and making Him api*ar as 
the world. In so tar as maya positively produces the 
appearance ol a world, it is called positive ignorance 
(bhava-rapa ajaaiu); and in so lar as the world has no 
beginning, maya is also sard to be beginningless (anadi). 
But jolt as lor a discerning man who sees through the 
trick, the magician's wand produces no illusion, so for 
the wise tew who are not deceived by the world-show and 
who perceive in it nothing but Brahman, there is no 
illusion ol the world, nor any illusion-producing maya. 
Brahman to them is not, therefore, the wielder ol maya 
at all. 1 

The creation ol the world, then, is to be understood 
in the sense ot the appearance ol the world out ol 
Brahman through His power ol mayo. Brahman is 
both the material and efficient cause ot the world in so 
lar as Hie is the only reality or substance underlying the 
ptupnmmil world and has the magjcal power cl pro- 
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jecting the appearance of a world. Brahman by his 
magical power of tnaya becomes all this that we call the 
world. But the modification of Brahman into the world 
is not real, but only apparent. While the real modifica¬ 
tion of any substance into another, as of milk into curd, 
is called parinsma. apparent or illusory modification of 
a substance, as of the rope into the snake, is called 
vivarta. The advaita theory of creation is, therefore, 
known as vivarta vada as distinguished irom the 
Sankhya theory' of evolution (by real modification of 
prakrti) which is called |xiriuama-v«da. It should be 
interpreted as a seeming evolution of the world out of 
Brahman through its power of may a. in this process of 
evolution, at first there arise out of Brahman the five 
subtle elements, in the order—akasa or ether, vayu or 
air. agni or lire, ap or water, ksiti or earth. These five 
are then mixed up together in five different ways to give 
rise to the gross elements of those names. Each gross 
element is produced by the eombination of the subtle 
elements, in the proportion of half of that element and 
one-eighth of each of the other four. This process is 
known as paneikarana or combination of the five. 
Again, from the sattvika part of each of the five subtle 
elements of akasa etc., arises each of the five senses of 
hearing etc.; from a combination of the sattvika parts 
of the same subtle elements arise buddhi and manas; 
from the rojasa parts of the subtle elements arise 
severally the five organs of action; and from a combina¬ 
tion erf the same parts arise the five pranas or vital 
breaths, The subtle body of man consists erf the five 
' ignjim, five organs of action, five pranas and buddhi and 
imm« which oat of the subtle elements. The gnm 
Wfc u well as all gross object* of nature is. produced 
out erf. the gross dements which arise by the mixture erf 

4ft 0*5.' 
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The evoMon of the world out of Brahman through 
mayt is thus a process of apparent change of the subtle 
to the gross. Three stages are sometimes distinguished 
in this process of evolution. Brahman, the unchanging 
reality, cannot be said to be undergoing evolution. All 
change and evolution, therefore, belong to the sphere of 
mays. It is maya, the creative power, which at first 
remains unmanifested, then becomes differentiated into 
subtle objects, and then into the gross ones. Brahman 
conceived as the possessor of the undifferentiated maya 
is named Isv ara and described as omniscient and omni¬ 
potent. Brahman possessed of subtly differentiated 
maya is called Hiranyagarbha (also Sutratma and 
Prana). God in this aspect would be the totality of all 
subtle objects. Brahman possessed of maya differentiat¬ 
ed further into gross objects is called Vaisvanara (also 
Viret). This aspect of God is the totality of all gross 
objects including the jt'vas or individuals. The entire 
process of evolution of the world, however, is, according 
to the Advaita Vedanta, a seeming change of the 
unchanging, an apparent modification of the immutable, 
and an imaginary superimposition (adhyasa) of the 
world on Brahman. 

In the Visisfadvaita school of the Vedanta we have 
the theory of qualified monism. According to it, there 
it one ultimate reality, namely, Brahman, But Brahman 
it not, as the advaitin thinks, a distindionJess, indeter¬ 
minate reality, but the Supreme Person who contains 
the world of individual souls arid material objects as 
putts of Himself. Brahman is a unity possessed of 
(vifista) teal parts, the conscious and the nneocsekau. 
Within Brahman, toe all-inchisrve God, then an 
matter (acit) and finite spirits (tit), bed) of 
which are uncreated and eternal. The first is the sucre* 
of the material objects and as such is called prairti, toe 
not or might of the world of objects. Tin prakrti is. 
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unlike that of the Sankhya, a part of God and controlled 
bj- God, just as the human body is controlled from within 
by the human soul. During the state of dissolution 
(pralaya) this primal unconscious matter or prakrti 
remains in a latent (suksma) and undifferentiated 
(avibhakta) form. God creates out of this the world of 
diverse objects in accordance with the merits and 
demerits of the souls in the world prior to the last 
dissolution. Impelled by the omnipotent will of God, 
the undifferentiated subtle matter gradually becomes 
transformed into three kinds of subtle elements—fire, 
water and earth. These differentiated elements manifest 
also the three kinds of qualities known as sattva, rajas 
and tamas. Gradually the three subtle elements become 
mixed up together and give rise to all gross objects which 
we perceive in the material world. In every object of 
the world there is a mixture of the three elements. This 
process is known as trivrtkarana or triplication.’ 

According to the Visisfadvaita Vedanta, then, 
creation is not an apparent evolution of the world out of 
God through its power of maya. It is a real fact, and 
the created world is as real as Brahman. But die 
objects of the world have no independent existence of 
their own. In all of them there is the same Brahman, 
on which they are dependent for existence, just as all 
golden ornaments are dependent on gold. It is no doubt 
true that God has been described in the ancient scriptures 
as the wielder of a magical power called maya. But this 
does not mean that the world is only an appearance or 
illusion like the one produced by a magician. Rather, 
it means that the inscrutable power by which God creates 
die world is as wonderful as that of the magician. God 
has in Him a real power of creating this wonderful world 
(vidtrartha-sargakari sakti) which is. therefore, a real 

t. Cf. SMujm. 1,1 i^; l.+f-to: J.l.lJ. p—mm. 
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manifestation of His unmanifested cansal Batons or 
creative power. 1 

These are the chief theories of the world which (me 
finds in Hinduism. If we add to these the Gtrvoka 
theory that the world is the product of the mechanical 
fortuitous combination of the material dements by 
themselves without any conscious purpose or intelligent 
guidance, then we may say that Hinduism presents die 
main types of the theories of creation that have appeared 
in the history of philosophy and religion. But in 
conclusion we are to observe that all theories of creation 
leave us as unconvinced as before. In spite of all that 
has been said or done by philosophers or religious leaden 
of the world, die creation of the world remains a mystery 
for us. There are two problems that suggest themselves 
to the human mind as to the world. The first is: What 
ft the ultimate ground, substance, or reality logically 
presupposed by die world? The second is: Wky or 
tow die world originates from what is accepted as the 
ultimate? The solution of the first is the primary busi¬ 
ness of philosophy and most of the great philosophers of 
tire world address themselves to this problem. By a 
critical examination of the world of experienced (acts, 
they try to find out what is logically presupposed by it 
and accept it as the ultimate reality. In accomplishing 
this task reasoning or logic is their chief instrument and 
the conclusions reached by them are rational and 
logically justifiable. But the solution of tire second 
problem is tire business of mythology which starts with 
God or some other ultimate reality and gives an 
imaginary account of the origin of the world on the 
analogy of nature's or man’s productive or reproductive 
activities. Imagination is the chief instrument that is 
available in this sphere, and no logical rigour can be 
jwpvwvi in its work. The mythological explanation el 

(. 1m. a. m-t. ™ 



Uk world has always been a pastime for tbe human 
mind in all lands, as all die scriptures and legends of die 
world would show. Sometimes it is found intermingled 
also with philosophical speculation. This lends it an air 
of reasonableness which it would not otherwise possess. 
This is more or less true of the different theories of 
creation one finds in Hinduism. It is in this light that 
the Hindu theories of the world, especially tbe Vedanta 
theory, should be apprehended and appreciated. 


Dr. Saftj Chandra Chatttrjre. 



THE FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLE IN INDIAN 
CULTURE 

If we look at the history of India throughout the 
ages, two points stand out crystal clear. The first is 
that India never neglected the materialistic aspect of life. 
In fact, till about the eighteenth century, we find that as 
regards materialistic achievements India was not only 
not behind, but was in certain respects more advanced 
than the contemporary world. The fame of India's 
wealth and luxuries had spread far and wide. Which¬ 
ever power came to control India’s foreign trade rose in 
respect of wealth, prestige and power, and it is doubtful 
whether, but for her social, military and diplomatic 
backwardness, she would at all have fallen an easy prey 
to fortune-hunting commercial companies from the West. 

The second fact in India's history is that the first 
place in her life had always been given to spirituality. 
As already said, this did not mean that the materialistic 
aspect of life was neglected. On the contrary, the fact 
that spirituality was given its due and proper place in 
her society was one of the reasons which enabled India 
to make her mark in materialistic achievements as well, 
in a very outstanding manner. The reason why the 
first {dace was given to spirituality was that, as Swami 
Vrvekananda has stressed, our leaders of thought in 
ancient India bad plumbed life to die depths, had 
compared and contrasted materialism and spirituality, 
had realised the utter hollowness of file purely materialis¬ 
tic life and the supreme superiority of spirituality. Tfcey 
fiteaefore showed the way in expressing preference for 
spirituality, and in the current of Indian life 
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flow mainly through spiritual channels. Their lead has 
been followed in this country through thousands of years. 
As Swami Vivckananda once remarked, we cannot now 
make the current of Indian life flow back in older to 
make it speed through another channel. 

Excepting those who are confirmed atheists or too 
worldly, however high, might}’ or wealthy a person 
may be, he has always bent his head low before 
spiritual teachers. Even the most worldly o( pursuits 
and matters have been given a religious twist and turn, 
a religious tinge and interpretation in India, so that 
however worldly a man may be, his worldliness is used 
as an aid. not as hindrance, to spiritual development. 

The nineteenth century produced great religious 
and social reformers in India. Their appearance 
culminated in the birth of Sri Ramkrishna and Swami 
Vivckananda. Processes were set on foot in the depths 
of the nation's soul which, inspite of the most adverse 
circumstances, produced such vitality, energy and cohe¬ 
sion as to ultimately enable the yoke of foreign rule to 
be thrown off before the supremacy of the British could 
complete even two hundred years in this Sub-Continent. 

Vivekananda emphasized in speech after speech that 
if we want to strengthen India in any sphere we have to 
strengthen her in spirituality. The history of India of 
about the last half a century bears eloquent testimony to 
the profound truth of his observations. The political 
awakening of India would not have been possible but 
for the spiritual awakening which preceded it. 

We thus have closed one brilliant chapter of our 
recent national history, and we are about to open 
another more glorious chapter. 

Any keen obeernr of contemporary affairs cannot 
but fail to note that the world in and outride India has, 
in tins age, been passing through swift change* at a puce 
probably undreamt of by any precursor of human 
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events. God seems to have ordained that in this period 
of man’s history he should advance at a terrific pace. 
And he truly has been advancing with terrific speed. 
The progress in the mechanical and technological field 
has been remarkable, while that on the economic, 
political, and psychological, side has fallen behind; the 
consequent maladjustment and dislocation has given rise 
to a tremendous amount of discontent and misery. 

Any man or nation that can help people all over the 
world to pass through the present changes with the least 
misery, and to make the social, economic, political and 
psychological adjustments that are necessary in this age 
with a view to making man’s life happier and more 
peaceful, will be conferring a lasting benefit upon 
mankind. By her faith in and realisation of the spiritual 
unity of mankind, India is the best fitted for the great 
task. No doubt the contemporary problems which face 
us outside India, and also those within this country, are 
tremendous, but if we remember well the ultimate 
fountain from which we derive our individual and our 
national strength, and apply ourselves to discharging our 
tasks in the contemporary world with the conviction that 
the source of all power is behind us—in fact that in 
discharging our task we shall be but carrying out the 
wishes of that Power, no power on earth can possibly 
resist us, and there is no doubt that toe utmost success 
will attend our efforts for toe advancement of toe people 
within and outside India. Let us therefore with all our 
efforts again strengthen India in her spirituality, and 
apply ourselves to our task with toe requisite vigour. 

result will be that all toe intricate problems which 
face mankind to-day, within and outside India, will 
appear easy of solution and will ultimately be solved in 
a which cannot bat give satisfaction to humanity 

&1 toe world over. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE VEDAS 

We are passing through a critical phase of human 
civilization. There is no peace and there is no joy. Life 
is full of problems. The world is in chaos. There must 
be something wrong—radically wrong in the world-affairs. 
Our politics, economics, industry and science are rich 
with wonderful achievements no doubt, hut still there is 
no harmony and beauty in life, there is no hope and light 
in human activities and there is no symmetry and 
sweetness in our daily experiences. All the world over 
men of character and feeling are endeavouring to get 
rid of the present chaos so that humanity may be saved, 
so that the paths for a richer and nobler life may be 
opened for the entire mankind. 

In the darkness and chaos, free India can send her 
message of the spiritual life for the acceptance of the 
sorrow-stricken world. The Vedas are the immortal 
sources of our inspiration and culture and we must look 
towards the inspired Rishis for our guidance and light. 

We must find from their treasure-house a new art of 
life which will restore to the bewildered individual of our 
age his integrity and his wholeness. The life of the 
individual has its true meaning and significance only 
when it can aid in making the life of every living'being 
nobler and more beautiful. In this task the Vedic 
culture will be of very great help to the men of enterprise 
and idealism who aspire to build a richer, a better and 
a nobier world. The Vedic Rishis laid great strew on 
sacrifice. The life of the individual must be a life of 
sacrifice from his birth to his death. What is the inner 
of this sacrifice? 
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The keynote of sacrifice lies in service. The great 
God sacrificed Himself in order to produce this world and 
the world is daily sustained by His sacrifice. The cycle 
of life cannot go on unless there be mutual service and 
co-operation. 

We should realise that the whole of our life is bound 
with the existence of other human beings. We take food 
that others have grown, wear clothes that others have 
woven, live in houses that others have constructed. We 
are what we are not because of our individuality but 
rather as members of the great human society. Hence 
we should live so that our feelings, thoughts and actions 
are directed towards the good of our fellow-beings. The 
Vedic conception of sacrifice develops this central idea 
that true life is something entirely different from the 
numerous selfish activities in which we are daily engaged, 
that we should not immerse ourselves merely in efforts 
that satisfy our greed and avarice but that we must live 
a life, dedicated to the cause of God wherein we should 
find a harmonious and complete extension of the Self. 

The present economic system is bad because there is 
no giving and taking. Our decadence is due to the fact 
that the development of industry and machinery has not 
made our life happy and sweet and that it has not 
brought the desired leisure for life of culture and sweet¬ 
ness. It has made the struggle for existence more acute 
and more severe, so that we have do time to experience 
the joys of life. For bringing back of the health of the 
community, for the material scarcity of the individual, 
for raising the standard of life, a planned scheme of 
production and distribution is necessary. 

But to do this, a new outlook is necessary, and the 
intolerable hardships of unequal distribution of property 
can be mitigated, if people develop the social conscience 
which directs them not to live for themselves alone but to 
live for the community. The White Yajmveda is a book 
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of rituals. After describing the methods of the different 
sacrifices it ends with an Upanishad which is known as 
the Isha Upanishad. It begins thus:— 

Envelope everything in this world with the joy of 
God. Live by sacrifice, eat after giving others and do 
not covet. 

This is a mantra pregnant with suggestiveness and 
thoughts. The conception of Godhead in India is very 
high. Sdfyam jaanam Akantam Brahma. God is truth, 
God is wisdon, God is infinite Rantum. Sivam 
Adwailam. There is the highest pcarc in God, there is 
the highest good in God and there is the supreme unity 
of all things in God. The aspirant after spiritual life 
must therefore not lead a life of passive contemplation 
away from the battle-field ol life but he must act and 
act in the living presence of the Eternal Soul, by dedicat¬ 
ing all he does to the Eternal Being. This dedicated life 
is a life of servire to all sentient beings and sacrifice is 
nothing but the dedication. In the Yajurveda, there is 
a sacrifice which is known as "sarva medha yajna.” It is 
a sacrifice for the well-being and prosperity of all. Let 
me quote a few ol the beautiful mantras which will give 
the readers an idea of the noble conceptions that lie 
behind sacrifice. This sacrifice for universal success was 
performed last of all and the sacrificer used to leave his 
home and retire to the wilderness (or the re9t of life after 
performance of this noble sacrifice. 

" Oh Savitar, thou art loved by all men. Do 
come to our assembly to gladden ah our 
people. We offer thee our heart-felt devotion 
through lively hymns and sacred food. Thou 
art youthful and may our songs make tbee 
bright mid brilliant so that thou wouldst 
illumine the men of the world. R. 33 * 34 - 



" Oh Savitar I thou art the hist of the holy Gods. 
Thou sendest them the noblest gift of 
immorality. Thereafter thou givest the same 
to men and thus conferest existence to 
mankind—thou openest life succeeding life 
R 33-54- 

We must pray with the Vedic seers for universal 
success and prosperity. Inspired with that intoxicated 
joy and amusement at the beauty and grandeur of this 

world which made them ask for a life of hundred 

autumns, we must crave with them for a life of joy 

from which activity draws its spiritual sustenance. We 

must ask (or a life in which we can engage ourselves in 
actions and deeds and in thoughts and feelings which 
elevate us from the realism of the desire to the realism of 
service. But this life of service and renunciation is no 
idle life of escape from the concrete realities of the world. 
While saying with the Buddha, “ Let all the sins of the 
world fall on me and the world be saved," we must 
acclaim with glory our life in this world. Life is sacred. 
It is the supreme value to which all other values are 
subordinate. 

We must sing with Sodas:— 

"0 Indra. we seek thy friendship—thy close 
intimacy. Lead us by the path of Truth and virtue. 
We take shelter in thee. Free us from all grief and 
pain by toe powers of the Holy Law. Bend the bows of 
others so that we may be victorious. Teach us that 
secret by which we may drink toe milk of Mother Earth 
in thousand streams. Lead us to toe exhaustless udder 
of toe gnat cow for thou givest all that the devotees 
seek for." R. 10-133. 

This and other passages in the hymns show coo- 
ckfivety that toe Vedic seen did not despise this world. 
t*y loved life in its intensity and did not turn their 
tjH rtfaq. away from it Life is a blssaing and we can 



make it happy by living in tone with the Infinite. This 
complete spiritualisation of life radiates happiness aU 
around but it also elevates human life in its daily routine 
to the plane of an art. The Vedic philosophy is. there¬ 
fore, nowhere a philosophy of asceticism. It preaches a 
new cult of action and devotion which exalts all the 
energies of the individuals. Life is not a bed of roses; 
obstacles and difficulties do come but if rightly approach¬ 
ed, they become a valuable source of health and strength 
to any individual or to any society. India has survived 
through her dark days by remaining faithful to her moral 
and spiritual traditions treasured in the Veda. India has 
overcome the heavy storms that have broken by the 
spiritual fen 1 our. Now that there is the dawn of a new 
life in India, we must pray for energy and vigour, joy 
and brightness, light and happiness, just as the Vedic 
sages did. In the service of life we must bring in beauty 
and grace. 

Vasistha is a well-known seer. His songs would 
inspire us with new faith and new strength. He sings:— 

"0, Indra, 0 Vanina, grant us wealth and happiness 
drat knows no bounds—give goodness for die life of 
service and sacrifice. Make our people and family strong 
and noble. May we conquer our foes who are evil- 
spirited so that we can be steadfast in performing rites 
and rituals.” 


• • • • 

“He knows no fear, has no trouble, gets do misfortune 
and feds no woe whom you. Indra-Vanina grace with 
your favour. He suffers no injury from any mortal man. 
in whose sacrifice you do visit and enjoy. Come to ns, 
benign gods, with your divine light and grace. listen 
to our songs and find favour with our hymns. We seek 
for your friendship, for your c ommun ion and favouring 
grace; you are die heroes of the people, be our champion 
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in our weary battles. Be our strength and fortification 
when different people seek for your favour. We invoke 
you for sons and progeny. May Indra, Vanina, Mitra 
and Aryaman vouchsafe us great glory. Let our 
achievements be noble and far-spreading. Give us 
shelter. We bow down to the heavenly light of Aditi, 
the Infinite who is the keeper of Law. We sing hymns 
in praise of Savitar, the great God.” R, 7 - 82 .- 

Let India in her new freedom seek for that glory that 
widens from day to day and attains to the loftiest 
possibilities of human endeavours. 

The Vedic culture is a cult of Truth, Beauty and 
Sweetness. In a serene moment of our life, we feel a 
strange awe and delight which come out of the Divine 
and invade the life of the soul. This realisation, if it 
comes, inspires and moulds every detail of our life. 

We must revive this lost love of our fore-fathers. 
The essence of that eulture is based on courage and 
faith. We must have the plentitude of life which would 
establish us at a new vital level from which we would go 
forward and forward with ever newer aspirations. 
Life can never be perfect here on this side of the grave— 
but we can still make life sublime by our constant search 
for Truth, Beauty and Goodness. In that holy quest 
nobody should be left behind. There should be no 
isolation, no barrier and no privileges. Ours 
is die first age in history when friendly and understand¬ 
ing intercourse between the different races of the world 
hai become a reality. We should no longer live in fear 
or hatred of one another. We should call the people of 
the world to the great Festivity of Human Unity in the 
words of Rishi Sanbanana: — 

" Awembfe together. Speak together#, let ynur 
minds and hearts be one. Let your ideals be 
the same. Common the assembly, c omm o n 
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the purpose and resolve so that you may all 
happily agree and prosper.” R. 10-191. 

It is a pleasure to note that six thousand year back, 
a Vedic bard had the valuable conception of human 
unity and purpose. Modem world needs peace and 
international amity so that there would be opportunity 
all over the globe for mankind to develop their creative 
energies. Nationalism must go. Internationalism must 
be the creed and religion of all intellectuals. 

We conclude with the Vedic prayer for Peace and 
Blessings. "Let the wind blow sweet, the 
rivers pour forth sweets. Let us live in the 
path of Right and I*aw. Let the plants be 
sweet for us. Sweet lie the night and sweet 
the dawns. Sweet be the dust that flows over 
the earth. Sweet be our father Heaven to us. 
Sweet be the lordly trees of the forest. Sweet 
be the bright sun and sweet be our milch- 
rows,” 

Let sweetness and plentitude rome on earth and let 
there be never-ending happiness in fullness of life out of 
our homage to the Vedas. 


Dr. Hatilsl Dai 
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THE VEDANTA AS 
PURNAD V A IT A VAD A 

I( a man asks: Whit is the richest gem in the vait 
treasure-house of Indian culture?, I need have no 
hesitation in replying—"The Vedanta," Yes, the Vedanta 
is indeed the most precious gem in India’s cultural 
homage. It represents at once the highest (light of specu¬ 
lative adventure and the profoundcst depth of spiritual 
intuition. It sums up the inspired wisdom of the Vedas 
and the I'panisads which constitute the fountain-source 
of all the currents that go to swell the mighty stream of 
Indian culture. The Vedanta is indeed the dominant 
spirit, the keynote of the profoundly luminous utterances 
ot our ancient Truth-seers. It is in the Vedanta that a 
man glimpsts die secret of the remarkable power of 
synthesis inherent in Indian culture and of its eternal 
freshness of outlook. Swami Vivrkonanda did therefore 
the right thing in preaching to the West the message of 
die Vedanta as India's most precious gift to the world. 

But then, the message ot the Vedanta his been 
variously interpreted. It has been interpreted by Sankar 
as Kevaladvaitavada or Unqualified Monism. This 
means that in ultimate analysis the one ineffable and 
indeterminable Spirit (Nirguna Brahman) is alone real, 
the world of multitudinous existence being only a passing 
show, endowed with no more than a kind of objective 
unreality. The Vedanta has again been interpreted by 
Ramanuja as Virirudvaitavoda or Qualified Monism, 
This means that ultimate reality is the one all-comprehen¬ 
sive Spirit (Saguna Brahman), which is qualified by 
inconadcot Nature and finite spirits which are essentially 
adjectival to the former. Then again the Vedanta has 
been interpreted as Dvaitedvaitavada or Non-Duahsro-In- 
Duahsm by Nimborka. This means that ultimate reality 
is one all-embracing Spirit, of which die world and finite 

in 
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individuality {Jagat and Jiva) are both vital moments or 
component factors such as may be said to be related to 
the supreme Spirit by the dual relation of difference and 
non-difference. Furthermore, the Vedanta has been 
interpreted by Madhva as Dvaitavada. This means that 
an eternal relation of ontological difference sets the 
supreme Spirit above the plurality of finite selves, 
although they are closely similar in respect of their 
essential nature. The aforesaid theories are die chief 
among the traditional modes ol interpretation of the 
Vedanta. One reason behind this variety of interpreta¬ 
tion most probably is that the undivided light of ineffable 
experience is distorted into a strange multiplicity of self- 
imagings, when reflected into the unequal surface of the 
human understanding. Another reason is provided by 
the fact that there arc different levels of spiritual self- 
realisation to which the different systems of thought 
naturally correspond. Now, every such system of thought 
has an importance of its own. and does also achieve, after 
a fashion, a synthesis ol its own. In doing justice to all 
the aspects of multiform experience different systems of 
thought la)’ especial emphasis upon different facets of the 
one undivided Truth. Every such thought-structure has 
a unique importance in solving the peculiar problems of 
life and experience presented either by a particular levd 
of consciousness, or by a particular cross-section of human 
existence, or by a particular period of time. In 
modem times, Sri Aurobindo, the greatest exponent of 
Indian culture, has given us an interpretation of the 
Vedanta in a spirit of all-comprehensive synthesis. He 
has tried to restore the original teaching of the Upanisadai 
and the Gita in such a way that the apparently conflicting 
ftnflm U all the traditional interpretations of the Vedanta 
- an hannockjuily blinded in an integrated Truth-vinca, 
The Vedanta as inter prete d by him may be dmcabed a* 
thOMdvaitaveda or Integral Noa-Doattna. We Wnl 
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attempt here to give an outline, in briefest possible term, 
of fee original teaching ol the U panisads or the message 
of the Vedanta as interpreted by Sri Aurobindo. 

Punudvaitavada, as we understand it, is such • 
comprehensively synthetic interpretation ol the Upanisads 
that it incorporates into itself the truths o( all the tradi¬ 
tional systems ol Vedanta thought. And. more 
important 'till, the tvjx 1 ol synthesis embodied in 
Purnadvaitavada, has a special significance lor the 
present day crisis ul human civilization. It shows the 
way to a ns onceleatjun between knowledge and action 
(jnana anil k. rtn.i) in mu h a wav a- alone can enable us 
to meet the < lullcngr ol our tuue>. It is the tiusis and 
background of the an of living in dynamic identification 
with the Intitule .—the art ol living in such a way that the 
discords and disharmonies of eolketive human living can 
be decisively eliminated. It emphasises the great truth 
that an integral realisation ol the supreme Spirit is fraught 
with dynamic possibilities towards an ideal re-eoiwtruclicin 
of human existence on the lusts ol spiritual harmony. 

Pu madia it,i vada maintains that ultimate reality is 
one all-comprehensive Spirit with an infinite richness of 
content. The supreme Spirit is undivided, not because it 
is incapable of sell-division, but because it remain* 
unaffected even by endless sell-divisions and self-varia¬ 
tions. An adequate comprehension ol the nature of the 
Spirit in its full integrality reveals that it has three 
fundamental modes ol existence or poises of being, 
namely, supra-cosmic transcendence, cosmic universality, 
and unique individuality. In its aspect of supra-cosmic 
transcendence, the Spirit is ineffable and indeterminable 
Super-conscience (Paratpara Para-Brahman). The con¬ 
cept of Saccidananda (Existence-Knowiedge-Blss) is just 
(he nearest rational approach to the supremely m eltab le 
Spirit; or, in other words, Saccidananda is toe very first 
mantotatioc of Brahman in iotrihgifale terms. In its 
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aspect of cosmic univenality, the Spirit is the all-originat¬ 
ing. all-sustaining and all-consummating principle of 
consciousness {Isvara). In its aspect of individuality, 
ttc Spirit is the principle of infinitely diversified self¬ 
vision, self-enjoyment and self-mainifestation (Jivatman). 
The supreme Spirit is all these at once; not an aggregation 
of them, but a super-organic unity, an ineffable one-in-aD 
or all-in-one. Brahman. Iswara and Jivatman are 
equally real and eternal terms of its self-existence. 
Irwaratva and Jivatva are not to be regarded as illusory 
super-impositions on the locus of Brahman conceived as 
one undifferentia tod and undifferenced consciousness. 
They are as much real factors in the life of the supreme 
Spirit (Para-Brahman) as the supra-cosmic Silence 
(Nirgtma Brahman) is. 

RECONC1LATION OF ADVA1TAVADA. 

VISISTADVAITAVADA AND DVAITAVADA 

Pumadvaitavada points out that all the three 
principal systems of Vedantic thought, to wit, Advaita- 
vada, Visistadvaitavada and Dvaitava, represent very 
important metaphysical truths and correspond to different 
levels of concrete spiritual realisation. It is, therefore, a 
complete mistake to look upon them as mutually conflict¬ 
ing logical schemes. Sri Rarakrishna, the great sage of 
Daksineswara, got at the secret of this supreme harmony 
in the depth of his spiritual realisation. It was however 
not for him to make an intellectual presentation of the 
content of his realisation. The Pumadvaitavada of Sri 
Aurobindo provides the necessary philosophical basis of 
a grand reconciliation. It shows how be apparent 
irraconcilabtes of metaphysical thinking can be reconciled 
on a deeply rational basis. 

It is a fundamental affirmation of all seers of bub 
that ultimate reality is spiritual in character. Now, what 
is be ementU eatnre of the Spirit? Sri Aurobindo is in 
pflfyl agreement with Vedantic teaching bat be Spirit 
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it in its original purity in the nature of unitary and 
indivisible consciousness (advaita. nirvibhega cetane). 
It is an endless wealth of potentiality concentrated beyond 
the reach of conceptual understanding. It may be 
symbolically represented as an extensronless mathematical 
point, for which reason (he Tantras describe it as 
“ Hindu." This Bindu is cidanandarupam, pure con¬ 
sciousness and pure bliss. Now. bliss (anandam) in its 
full plenitude and infinity has a dual aspect. It includes 
delight of mutable becoming as well as the delight of 
immutable being; it includes the joy of creative self- 
manifestation as well as the joy of ecstatic self-absorption 
or rapturous self-communion. It is the delight of mutable 
becoming or creative self-expression which is responsible 
for the cosmic outflow i.c., for the emergence of the 
endless Many out of the limitless One.—for the unceasing 
stream of creation irrepressibly flowing from the in¬ 
exhaustible Fount of all being. Let us for the 
moment consider only that part of self-expression of the 
Spirit which is not in any way tainted by Avidya or 
Ignorance,—which is not m any way deformed or dis¬ 
torted by the action of Mind which is the nodus of 
Ignorance. Sri Aurobindo holds (hat the Spirit has, 
broadly speaking, three eternally real supra mental forms 
of setf-expression. These are all perfectly luminous, and 
entirely free from any limitation or obscuration. By 
virtue of the expansive urge of its creative delight, the 
consciousness-point (Bindu), which is spaceless and time¬ 
less concentration of the Spirit in itself, obtains a vast 
and limitless self-expansion or sell-extension which is 
characterized throughout by perfect equality of concen¬ 
tration. Bindu here develops into Sindhu (an ocean of 
consciousness). It is an infinitely self-extended identity- 
ooosckxisness (Vijnana), " an equal setf-ext«sion of 
Stcpdnnanda all-comprehending, all-possessing, all-cons¬ 
tituting” (The Life Divine, Vo!. I, p, 222), without there 



Wig as yet any sign of individualization. When the 
reflection of this primary poise of the Supennind falls 
upon our stilled and purified self, we lose all sense of 
individuality and realize the truth inherent in Advaita- 
vada. But Advaitavada does not surely represent the 
whole truth, because there are other eternally real supra¬ 
mental poises of the Spirit too. 

At die second stage of supramental self-manifestation, 
tile Spirit differentiates itself into an infinite plurality of 
individual soul-forms. This is a sort of practical differ¬ 
entiation, which involves no ontological difference. Such 
practical differentiation is an expression of the delight of 
self-manifestation of the One in the Many. Every 
individual soul-form is here fully conscious of its 
essential identity with other soul-forms and with the all- 
embracing One. "The universal Divine would know all 
sonl-forms as itself and yet establish a different relation 
with each separately and in each with all the others.” 
(The Life Divine, Vol. I. p. 223). When the reflection 
of this particular poise of the Spirit tails on our purified 
mind, we realize the truth inherent in Visistodvaitavada. 
Visistadvaitavada also cannot be said to represent the 
whole truth; it commits a mistake by exaggerating its 
own particular truth into the whole truth, ignoring other 
supramental poises of the Spirit. While emphasising the 
play of the One in the Many, it shots its eyes to the 
ineffable self-poise of the One beyond tile Many. 

Thirdly, there is another poise of being of the Spirit, 
in which it undergoes an extreme modification of its 
faadunental unity and gets in a way involved in H> 
tonn tie m individual forms. At tills stage mdiv i daalaa t fam 
ranches the utmost Unfit, and every individual wuHorta 
lyneHiwt* ti if it were entirely separate bom other irafivi- 
4nal sod-toms and also bom the universal Divine. 
The baric and essential unity of toe Spirit is in no Wy 
alternated by this bee play of dUenntiatom. Tbs Spirit 
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a indeed so indivisible that even countleai dhriskms 

<nnnot dividtit. On the contrary muhilorcn self-division 
is necessary for die full self-realization of the basic unity. 
Even at this third stage, (here is neither any actual 
separation of the different soul-forms, nor any false 
suggestion in (hem about actual separation. As a form of 
SUpramental self-expression, it is entirely free from any 
trace of ignorance and falsehood. There is onlv an 
insistence here on "the joy of the differentiation as 
necessary' to the fullness of the- joy of the unity.” When 
the reflection of this particular [wise of the Spirit falls 
Upon our purified mind we realize the truth inherent in 
Dvaitavada. We realize that then- is a sort of funda¬ 
mental blissful dualism in uniiy—no longer unity qualified 
by a subordinate dualism—between the individual Divine 
and its universal source, with all the consequences that 
would accrue from the maintenance and o]>oration of such 
a dualism. But Dvaitavada as a system of thought goes 
wrong in exaggerating the playful pragmatic dualism of 
foe Divine into an ontological dualism by ignoring foe 
absolute all-comprehensiveness of the Spirit. When foe 
Spirit is realized in its lull integrality, it is found that 
A dvaitavuda. Virirtadvaitavada, and Dvaitavada are all 
true, although none of them represents foe whole truth. 
They are all true in so far as they endeavour to translate 
in terms of logical thinking three equally real poises of 
being—three supramental forms of self-manifestatioo— of 
foe same indivisible ineffable Spirit. 

CONTRIBUTION OF DVAITAVADA 
Dvaitavada renders a signal service to spiritual 
thought when it points out that foe true spiritual intfivi- 
duahty of a man is not dissolved even after foe attainment 
of full spiritual illaminaixm What is consumed by foe 
An of spiritual iflti mi na tion is not foe true Spiritual 
Individual (Jivatman) but foe Ego (Abam), net the 
fndMdnafitjr of foe tnn«*deiit Sdf bet eoh foe esefo- 
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tive paitcnliiality of the empirical self which is an 
organization of Mature (Prakrti) for the centralization 
of a mac’s manifold experiences. A failure to distinguish 
between the two is responsible as much for the extreme 
of IUusionism on the side of knowledge as for the extreme 
of Individualism on the ride of Ignorance. Dvaitavada 
takes its stand upon an important truth when it asserts 
that spiritual individuality is an eternally real component 
of ultimate reality. But it commits a grievous mistake 
by construing this spiritual individuality in terms of 
exclusiveness of being. It is definitely wrong to suppose 
that different individual selves arc ontologically different 
from each other and from the universal Divine. 

CONTRIBUTION OF VISISTADVAITAVADA 

Visistfldvaitavada renders a signal service to spiritual 
philosophy when it points out that the true spiritual in¬ 
dividual (Jivotinan) is not ontologically separate from 
the supreme Lord, but is rather eternally dependent upon 
Him as His standing sett-differentiation. The individual 
Self is considered dependent upon the universal Divine, 
just as a body is dependent upon the indwelling sou), 
or as a part is dependent upon the whole, or as an 
attribute is dependent upon the substance. The employ¬ 
ment of these different analogies has been responsible for 
the growth of various sub-forms of Visistadviitavada, 
expounded by such great thinkers as Ramanuja, 
Nimbarka, Ballabba. Visnuswami and others. But we 
do not wish to enter here into any detailed consideration 
of these variants of qualified Monism. The point to be 
noted hew is that every analogy is bound to prove mis¬ 
leading if it is pressed too far. While Visirtadvaitavada 
it perfectly right in bolding that die individual Self is 
not reel apart from Cod, it fails to do full justice to the 
Tti«l identity of die Individual and the Absolute. 
Ike Individual Self is not a mere power or form or 
quality or function of the Absolute; it is die Ab solu te 
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ibdf in a particular poise o( being. Tbe Individual can¬ 
not be obviously be a part of the Absolute in the «mf* 
that tbe Absolute is only partially present in the Indivi¬ 
dual. The Absolute, which is essentially partless, is 
indivisibly present in the Individual. But, to be sure, 
tbe Absolute is not exhausted in'any Individual Self or 
any collectivity of such Selves. The Absolute is at the 
same dine indivisibly present in nutty Individuals, And, 
it must not be forgotten, the Al*olule has also other 
poises of living than the individual [wise, oilier modes of 
self-manifestation than individuation. That gives us the 
precise sense in which the Individual Self may lx- des¬ 
cribed as an eternal portion (amsa saimtana) of the 
supreme Spirit. Besides reducing individuality to a 
mere attribute or function of the supreme Spirit, Visisttd- 
vaitavada does also go wrong in ignoring that aspect of 
the Spirit which may lie drsnlied as His supra-cosmic 
silence, A realization of this aspect ol supra-cosmic 
silence provides the liberated soul with the experience of 
pure consciousness in an unequalified oneness. In other 
words, Virirtedvaitavada is mistaken in emphasising the 
Saguna aspect of Brahman at the cost of the Nirguna 
aspect. Brahman is at once Nirguna and Saguna. And 
to the liberated soul it is open to choose cither the State 
of blissful absorption in Nirguna Brahman or tbe state 
of rapturous communion with the Saguna Brahman. 

CONTRIBUTION OF AOVAITAVAOA 

Advaitavada takes its stand upon a very profound 
truth of spiritual experience. It boldly asserts that the 
Spirit in its deepest essence is absolute freedom and pure 
transcendence. It transcends all limitations of self- 
expression, whether cosmic or individual, and is entirely 
free from all fetters of self-determination. It is essen¬ 
tially indeterminable and logically indefinable. But what 
ie tbe precise sense in which the Spirit is indefinable 1 



'HJfc term mdetttmmable ’ be nntfcratood to mean—as 
Ike current interpretation of Advaitavuda understands it— 
incapable of real self-determination, then Advaitavada 
commits a grave mistake. Brahman is indeed indeter¬ 
minable, but not in the^sense that it is incapable of any 
real self-determination, but in the sense that it refuses to 
be limited by any or all of its diverse self-determinations. 
Manifested in ever so many forms, it transcends at the 
same time all such forms of self-manifestation and ever 
shines as absolute freedom. Advaitavada lays its finger 
upon a very important truth when it stresses the essential 
identity of the individual Self and supreme Spirit or 
Brahman. But it goes wrong in its construction of this rela¬ 
tion of identity as unqualified non-difference. The view of 
Advaitavada in this respect appears to be determined by 
a failure to distinguish between transcendent and em¬ 
pirical individuality or between the spiritual individual 
and the ego. With the complete dissipation of avidye 
and the snapping of all the fetters of Karma including 
frarahdha as well as mnehila and kriyamwa, what is 
completely liquidated is not transcendent spiritual indivi¬ 
duality but only empirical individuality, of which exlu- 
sive particularity or egotism is the essence. The empirical 
individual is without doubt a product of Ignorance, but 
the same cannot be said of the spiritual Individual which 
is essentially a particular poise of being or mode of 
manifestation of toe supreme Spirit. Identical with 
Brahman in essence and existence, the spiritual individual 
has also a unique function and form of manifestation of 
Its own, in consequence of which it differs from other 
poises of being of Brahman. Finally, Advaitavada is 
quite right in pointing out that the world as it appears 
it) as, i.e,, toe world supposed to exist in its own right 
hi unreal or false, endowed with no more (ban pragmatic 
dr co nv entional reality (vyavaharic sattve). But Advaif*- 
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tfce world completely disappears or appears onical faun 
the standpoint of ultimate knowledge. To the eye of 
wisdom purged of all taint of ati'dya the world rather 
appears in its proper perspective as eternally dependent 
upon Brahman and as the rhythmic manifestation of the 
latter, and not as unreal. What completely disappears 
from the standpoint of ultimate reality-' is the world 
supposed to be existent in its own right, but not die 
world perceived as the self-articulation of the infinitely 
opulent and creative unity of the Iwsie consciousness 
which we call the Spirit. If, however. Advaitavada is so 
interpreted as to mean that the world is unreal in the 
sense of living essentially dependent upon Brahman nr 
as enjoying only derivative tea lit} 1 , then there is left no 
ground for objection. But then that would be a very 
unusual meaning of the term * unreal 1 or' mithya.' 

PURNADVAITAVADA AS INCLUSIVE 
SYNTHESIS 

Let us now briefly put together the elements of tnilh 
that we have traced in such divergent modes of inter* 
pretatkm of the Vedanta as Dvaitavada, Visistadvaita- 
vada, and Advaitavada. The Vedanta as originally 
taught in the Lpanisads would be a synthetic reconcilia¬ 
tion of these different modes of interpretation, and the 
term Pumadvaitavoda has been employed to express this 
synthetic outlook. Dvaitavada has rightly laid emphasis 
upon the divine significance of the cosmic drama and the 
important role of spiritual individuality therein. But 
Dvaitavada overshoots its mark in claiming ontological 
separation for the world and the individual in support d 
Hs central contention. Vuistodvaitavada rightly em¬ 
phasises the ijl-comprehensive sovereign reality of dm 
divine personality, who is the repomtory of all 
p ufine m qualities, but it is definitely mistaken hi igner- 
hg the dement of pore transcendence and mdetoato- 
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ability is the nature of the supreme Spirit. Advaitavada 
utters forth the profoundest spiritual intuition when it 
affirms that the Spirit in its deepest essence is trans¬ 
cendent, ineffable, indeterminable and absolutely free. 
But it misses the integral truth when it suppose that 
ineffable transcendence is the last word about the nature 
of the suprfcnc Spirit, so that its cosmic and individual 
self-determinations arc in ultimate analysis unreal. 
Pumodvaitavoda maintains that Reality comprises three 
eternal poises of being of the Spirit, to wit, supra-cosmic 
transcendence, cosmic universality, and unique indivi¬ 
duality. The Spirit is indeed essentially indeterminable 
(Nirguna), but the term indeterminable does not mean 
incapable oi any real self-determination, but rather 
freedom from limitation by any such self-determination. 
As supra-cosmic transcendence. Brahman is not a blank 
featureirss unity, but an infinitely opulent unity embrac¬ 
ing an unlimited wealth of content and measureless 
possibility. Endowed with the latent capacity for endless 
self-determination, it is assuredly Saktijukta; but then, 
the precise relation between Sakti and Siva, between 
dynamis and status, which are two inseparable aspects 
of the supreme Spirit, is incapable of exact logical formu¬ 
lation. The categories of substance-attribute, cause- 
effect, whole-part, and the like, are simply inapplicable in 
this ultimate context. Infinite manifoldness is surely 
there in the unity of the supreme Spirit in its supra- 
cosmic transcendence, but it is a sort of supra-relational 
in tergal whole, and not a relational unity-in-plurality, 
That it why the supreme Spirit is characterized as ineffable 
and logically indefinable (avangmanasogocara). But be 
it noted that though Saktijukta, the supreme Spirit (Para- 
brahman) is also in a sense Saktimukta. Not indeed in 
the sense that It is void of any capacity for real self- 
determination, but in the seme that It is absolutely free 
to the matter of granting or withholding sanction to Its 
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latent capacity (or self-determination (Sakti), without 
which sanction the latter can by no means embark upon 
her creative adventure. The Spirit is under no necesity 
or compulsion in regard to its latent creative urge. The 
concept of Nirguna Brahman sums up these elemrnts of 
ineffabilitv. total transcendence and attsolute freedom in 
the life of the supreme Spirit. Mayaveda* is perfectly 
right in regarding Nirguna Brahman as the highest aspect 
of the Spirit, hut is definitely mistaken in stripping it of 
any inherent power of real self-determination. 

It is by reason of its jsnerr of real self-determination 
that the Spirit, besides lying Nirguna Brahman, can 
also function as Saguna Brahman, that is. ns a deter¬ 
minate))’ qualified unit) 1 (VirivMdvaila). Tlie Spirit is 
indeed the rejxisitory of all auspicious qualities as the 
Creator, (iovemor and Destroyer of the universe. But 
Vmrtitdvaitavada stresses overmuch the aspect of Saguna 
Brahman, and ignores thnt the Spirit at its highest is 
pure transcendence and freedom. Finally, the power of 
diverse self-determination enables Bara brahman not only 
to function as the- Lord of the universe, but also as an 
infinite plurality of spiritual Individuals (Jivalman), 
Dvaitavada does right in laying emphasis upon the non- 
temporal reality and divine significance of spiritual In¬ 
dividuals, but it fails to recognize that they are, in 
ultimate analysis, the supreme Spirit itself in individual¬ 
ising self-limitation. The spiritual Individual is, in point 
of truth, a centre of universal consciousness, a focus and 
medium of the transcendent Divine. Eternally free in 
itself, the spiritual Individual is essentially identical wife 
the All of existence and also identical wife fee all- 
transcending One. That is why Purrudvaitavada main¬ 
tains feat supra-cosmic transcendence, cosmic univer¬ 
sality and unique individuality are three equally real 
non-temporal poises of being of the same supreme Spirit 
The Individual may be less fundamental, but sorely not 
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Jen red, then the Universal or the Transcendent. 
Similarly, the Universal may be less fundamental, but 
surely not less real, than the Transcendent. 

The Universal Spirit (Iswara) being as real as fee 
Transcendent Spirit (Brahman), the world-process cannot 
be unreal in any straightforward sense of the term. The 
spiritual Individual being as real as the Divine, be must 
have a significant rule to fulfil in the cosmic drama. 
Emancipated from die bonds of Ignorance or lower 
Nature, hr is indeed at full liberty to choose either 
rapturous communion with the Lord on some supra- 
physical plane of consciousness or the state of blissful 
absorption in Brahman. But the noblest fruition of 
individuality would lie not simply in returning to the 
bosom of the Infinite from which he was separated 
through Ignorance, but in functioning as a perfect 
medium of self-manifestation of the Divine in material 
conditions and under the aspect of temporality'. So, 
nuhti or re-union with the Divine, or more strictly, 
realisation of eternal identity with the Divine, is only a 
means to a still higher goal of the Individual’s life, 
namely, conscious co-opcration with the Divine for the 
fulfilment of His purpose in the scheme of evolution. It 
is this message of dynamic spirituality which the Vedanta, 
at interpreted by Sri Aurobindo, has to give to the world 
at its present juncture. The world is confronted today 
with ttte alternatives of atomic self-destruction and a new 
creative synthesis. Nothing short of a thorough re¬ 
construction of tile whole texture and pattern of our 
collective living on the basis of dynamic s pi ri t ualit y can 
aet humanity on the road to enduring pence and pragma 
and harmony. 
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VEDANTA AND THE ETHICAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

It has often been said that Hinduism tends to be' too 
metaphysical, and that it leaves little sropr for an ethical 
theory In comparison, Buddhism is less metaphysical 
and more practical. It is nearer to Christianity and 
Western thought generally. There is indeed a " Hindu 
Ethics." But it is very different tmm Ethics as under¬ 
stood in die West. It dots mil tnrin jiart til speculative 
philosophy. It is no part of philosophy at all. It is part 
of dogmatic religion based on the scripture. Hinduism 
is accordingly accused <>l l King one-sidl'd, atistract, and 
too metaphysical in its general tendency. Its philo¬ 
sophical outlook does not embrace ethical theory and 
practice. 

This accusation is not wholly unjustified. But it is 
based upon a misunderstanding of Hinduism. Human 
mind has a three-fold reaction to reality. It wants to 
know reality, to feel towards it, and also to act in respect 
of it. Neither of these reactions can be entirety separated 
from the other two. But different religions lay stress 
upon different attitudes. The is tie religions generally lay 
stress upon feeling and will in varying degrees, and make 
knowledge quite subordinate to them. Knowledge for 
them takes the form of an attitude of thought which may 
properly be called ' belief.' A certain dogma of creed, 
which is a Better of faith, takes the place of knowledge. 
Aetna! direct knowledge, as distinct from a feeling of 
am n oti on or certainty, is regarded as an imstlahrshfe 
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There are non-tbeistic religions like Buddhism that 
stress the moral aspect and the purification of the will. 
But the will requires guidance or direction. WiD by 
itself is blind. Will requires to be guided by knowledge, 
the knowledge of the law. The law makes for freedom. 
Action in accordance with it makes one free, action 
opposed to it binds. Thus knowledge of the law is 
implied by the moral attitude; but it is a means to an 
end. not the end’ itsell. Buddha was called the 
Enlightened One, because he knew the Law, the 
ikamma It was the Law nl the universe, governing all 
creatures inrluding men and gods. Feeling too is here; 
but it is subsidiary. It is the feeling of compassion for 
all suffering life. It is subordinate to the knowledge of 
the Law and its otiservance. 

Hinduism, in its higher form, that of Advaita 
Vedanta, is a religion of pure knowledge It takes 
literaily the dictum,—" There is no religion higher than 
Truth," or again " Knowledge shall make thee free.” 
It finds this truth not in an unknown super-sensible 
reality called God, but in that super-sensible reality 
which is most immediate to us, which is called itff-cif- 
znanda, and which can only be known as identical with 
oar true and immediate Self or a tman. This knowledge 
is the be-all and the end-all of human effort. Feeling is 
here. But evidently it cannot retain its ordinary sense, 
in which it takes the form of love for another ; for then 
is no other when we know the truth. But feeling 
nevertheless achieves its highest fruition. For the Self ii 
Love. It is the dearest dung to us, it b the only thing 
that me may be said to love for its own sake, and not for 
the sake of another. ” Not for die sake of the wife is the 
wife dear, but for the sake of the Self b she jo dear, etc." 
The Self alone b unconditionally dear. Love b the very 
nature of the Self, and me therefore call to Sdf attend* 
or bibs. Here feeling achieves a fulfilment which a 
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in^iaaaiUc in the case of any outside object, however 
grand or great or lovable. Feeling coincides with the 
very fceiag of the thing that is felt. There is no diatinc* 
two. The Self is sat, and at the same time anamla. No 
tebgwn can ever go beyond such fruition of feeling or love. 

It is love that transcends ail other loves. It has no limi¬ 
tations of duality. We cannot add to it. We cannot 
withhold it or bestow it. It is not in our power; for we 
is individuals have ceased to be. Knowledge neither 
jives nor takes away. It merely reveals the eternally 
oyful nature of reality. It is love at the purest, where 
me do nothing. 

S. We come now to the question of morality. If 
we know the truth, this knowledge should ordinarily 
affect the nature of what we do. In a sense, all action 
is subsidiaiy to knowledge, and is determined by if. We 
always act in accordance with our knowledge or in 
accordance with what we believe to be true. It was this 
connection of knowledge with morality that was the basil 
of the Socratk method of ethical enquiry. Knowledge 
was supposed to be the sole determinant of morality, 
When you know what is good or moral, you are naturally 
inclined to do it. Indeed, the flesh (meaning here the 
Wilt as governed by carnal desires) may be weak, and 
we may not do what we know to be good. But a distinc¬ 
tion must be drawn in this connection between belief and 
knowledge ai such. Where only belief is involved, there 
stay be vacillation of the Will. But where we are con¬ 
cerned with knowledge pure and simple, the Will cannot 
but follow suit. It is the servant of knowledge. No one 
who sees fire and knows that it will bum will ever pot bit 
hand in it In aD those case* therefore where there is 
will* fan of be Will or departure bum what k believed 
te be the good, the understanding wifi be hand to be 
dooded and knowledge deficient There win be an ele¬ 
ment of dehaion or moke mixed with our knowfedge. 

n 
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Knowledge will not be clear, transparent and convincing. 
Arjuna, on the battlefield of Kurukshetra, was uncertain 
as to what he should do, because his understanding was 
clouded. Sri Krishna merely tried to remove the delusive 
element, and the appropriate action followed as a matter 
of course. He did not persuade Arjuna to fight. He 
merely clarified the issues which made fighting so repug¬ 
nant to him. Knowledge then is the natural Ha sis of 
morality. In the case of the highest knowledge, which 
is the aim of the Vedanta, no particular course of action 
or morality seems to be indicated. In a sense, there is 
opposition between this knowledge and morality: (a) 
Morality proceeds on the basis of something that is good 
or valuable and that is yet to be achieved. Knowledge 
tells us that the highest value is eternally accomplished, 
(b) We act. because we arc impelled by desire; and 
desire is bom of delusion hr ignorance about the true 
nature of our own Self. Knowledge removes this igno¬ 
rance. (c) An action is based upon the notion of real 
creativity, the reality of time, and the reality of the Agent. 
Knowledge dissipates this illusion. Where then is there 
any scope for action? He who knows the truth " achieves 
what was there to be achieved. There is nothing left 
unachieved or yet to be achieved for him.” Knowledge 
cancels real action or real morality: truth has made us 
free. 

$. Morality has however a part to play m knowledge. 
It prepares die ground for it. Its main function here is 
not ethical in the sense of having any reference to social 
conduct. It has reference purely to personal conduct 
It consists in the control of die desires and passions 
which render the mind ruffled, unsteady and incapa b le 
of concentrated effort Mental parity and s te ad in ess 
■re gfwmtial to knowledge, and morality coosita in 
tl those actions which further this end. The law at 
Mmk ty to not an atonal law,—thou tfeaR do this or 
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shell <k> that- It is internal to the individual and 
must be judged by its effect upon die individual’* peace 
ol mind and self-possession There is no other end of 
morality, and there is no action that is moral for any out¬ 
side reason. It is individual perfection that is the primary 
goal. Social well-bring is only a by-product. An act is 
good and moral if it makes for internal peace and 
harmony. It is bad if it disrupts the individual from 
within, making him a victim of rvery passing whim or 
desire. 

T. We have seen so far that there is no scope (or 
morality after knowledge, but that there is a kind ol 
morality which is necessary before knowledge arises. 
This however is not the whole truth. There is a third 
aspect of our moral activity which is in a. sense more 
inclusive. This has reference to the unavotdableness and 
the naturalness of artion in the embodied stile. Life 
means activity. We cannot help carrying on certain 
activities lor the maintenance ol our Imdy and our [dace 
in society. There is no sin in these activities, and wc are 
not required to renounce them; and as a matter of (act 
we cannot renounce them and live. Activity is normal 
and natural. Wc make it good or bad by introducing 
our individualistic aims and objects. We shall go further. 
All aims and objects, because they arc egoistic, are essen¬ 
tially immoral and therefore bad. Our egoism is our only 
sin. If the truth is the whole, every activity that sets up 
the good of the individual as opposed to the whole and 
reinforces our individuality is a sin against (he whole. 
There are in this seme no good or moral ends. All ends 
are a form of vice. The distinction of good ends and bad 
ends is relative only. An end is good in so far as it 
draws the individual out of himself and his own immediate 
interests and makes him subordinate to a larger and a 
huger whole. Tins is what we call ethical conduct 
proper. The individual seeks to serve his feflow brethren. 
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But is his ego-consciousness abolished in his service? 
Not necessarily. It is only refined and sublimated. .AH 
those individuals who set up social service as the goal of 
their life, and who can think nothing better for themselves, 
are steeped in this form of subtle egoism. They have a 
feeling of ' doing'a good thing ’ or ‘ doing a turn to 
others.’ They cannot get rid of the conceit of their 
individual goodness. They hug their ego without knowing 
it. This sort of seHless conduct is still therefore a form 
of bondage. The world of individuals and my efforts to 
improve their lot are still taken to be very real. It is a 
kind of delusion. The truth is that what we call moral 
activity does not, and cannot, conform to the higher 
knowledge. Those who think that a freed soul musl still 
serve his fellow-men, and who think that die higher 
knowledge requires to be put into practice, do not seem 
to realise the implications of that knowledge. It is poli¬ 
tical bias or some purely human feeling that impels them 
to set up action as the fruition of knowledge. In truth, 
knowledge is its own fruition. Nothing can perfect know¬ 
ledge. It is the end, not a means to an end. Any 
1 ought 1 or ‘ must ’ is directly opposed to the freedom 
that ensues on knowledge. 

S, This does not mean that a man of knowledge will 
not act or that he will renounce the world. He will cer¬ 
tainly act as long as life lasts. But his activity will obey 
no lav. There is no * ought ’ for him. As it is said, 
" The wind blowetb where it listetk So also a roan 
of knowledge will act as his nature prompts him. 
But his individuality is completely burnt out 

within him through knowledge, he is sot bound by what¬ 
ever he dues. The distinction of good and bad. based 
qpon the reality of the individual and his relation to 
aodety, is abolished for him. He acts without any dewe 
foe "the fnrit thereof; for desire is the symbol of isdm- 
duakty and fcatnde. It is only a man of knowledge that 
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cut art without desire of any kind. He alone is perfectly 
free. It is not possible to subjugate all one's denies before 
knowledge has arisen. Before knowledge has arisen, 
there will be delusion or mokt of some kind or other 
leading to desire. A pure desire is still a bondage. Life 
receives a new orientation only when knowledge dawns. 
For then we realise the valuelessness of life itself; or 
what is the same thing, we have a new life or life in the 
spirit as such. Such a man of unruffled temper cannot 
pass unnoticed. He is unaffected either by praise or by 
calumny. He cannot be judged by any standard common 
to the man of the world. He is above the moral law. 
His morality is that of the superman; for morality aa 
such is for him a category that is already transcended. 
There is nothing moral or immoral for him. NieUscbe's 
Superman was above “good and bad:" but he was 
steeped in his egotism. This man is free. 

S, Will not the man of knowledge help others out 
of their difficulties, and ultimately help them out of their 
ignorance? It is argued, that it is a form of selfishness 
to seek one’s own emancipation and remain indifferent to 
the emancipation of others. A man of knowledge must 
be a man of large sympathies. How can he be happy 
when every one around him remains unhappy? Buddhism 
realised this, and it was part of the destiny of a Bodhi- 
sattva to devote himself to the uplift of mankind. A 
person of true realisation has thus still a job in his hands, 
—to ave the world. Accordingly, a person is a greater 
person if he helps other* after knowledge than if ho 
retires from die world, takes satmyea, rejoices in his own 
freedom and leaves die world to its fate. Even God 
comes back in t«™n form to help mankind, and re- 
— the realm of the spirit on earth. We should 
expect the same behaviour and the tame h elpfalnn a 
from a man who claims to know hit identity with 
Godsend. 
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10. This view is in conformity with the Western 
activistk ideal. But it is alien to Vedanta, and cuts at 
the very root of the Vedantic ideal of knowledge. No 
one can possibly desire to re-enter a world of dreams 
which he has left behind in order to make that world a 
happier or a better world. It can only appear to him a 
fruitless and a useless task. Nobody can be Interested in 
the killing of an illusory snake. The worries of the world 
are of like nature. They are illusory worries. The man 
of knowledge thus finds no strong impulse to activity. 
But this does not mean that he would necessarily retire 
from the world. To seek to retire is still to regard the 
world as a real trap, which would go counter to his know¬ 
ledge. The truth is that his conduct follows no law ex¬ 
cept the law of freedom, fie is not bound to do anything, 
or even not to do anything. There is no injunction and 
no obligation for him. The opposition of the individual 
and society has ceased to have any meaning for him. He 
acts as his nature prompts him; lor as a human being he 
has a history and a human nature. But internally he is 
free. He acts, and yet he does not act, because he does 
not consider himself an agent. Can we prescribe any 
course of activity for him or judge him? 

11. We conclude that the highest form of a religion 
for Hinduism is the religion of knowledge. This religion 
is inconsistent with any interest in Ethical Theory as 
understood in the West. Freedom can be achieved not 
through action, but through knowledge alone,—" jtunkrt 
eva tu karvalyam.” Action is a means to an end. 
Knowledge is the end. 


6 . It. MALKAS1 



THE NATURE OF SELF: 
GENTILE AND SAMKARA 

The basic concept in Gentile's philosophy is the 
creativity of consciousness. For Gentile thought is a 
living, dyanmic process. According to him spirit is ever 
accomplishing itself and is not eternally accomplished. 
Gentile cannot accept the old dialectic because it make* 
Reality an accomplished fact and thus creates the diffi¬ 
culty' of reconciling unity and multiplicity. He maintains 
that ancient dialectic is a dialectic of thought as thought 
and (his makes thought self-identical. According to 
Hegel, the principle of non-con Ira diction is the indis¬ 
pensable condition of thought. Although Hegel perceives 
and recognises the inherent contradiction in the nature of 
thought, yet the contradiction is ultimately resolved in the 
final synthesis. Thus thought is completely accomplished 
and the task of Philosophy finished, Gentile cannot 
agree In such a position. To Gentile however true 
thought is not ' thought thought ' but—' thought 
thinking.' 

Gentile has defined spirit as " an infinite possibility 
overflowing into infinite actuality.In other words, the 
spirit or the transc endental I ' is characterised by un¬ 
ceasing movement; there is no end to which it moves, there 
is no source from which it rises. 

The essential characteristics of spirit may be noted in 
this connection: 

First, spirit is subjective activity or actual sub¬ 
jectivity; it is subject as act. 

Secondly, spirit is concrete unity of intuition and 
concept, of knowledge and action. It is infinite and uni¬ 
versal unity since there is nothing outside its actuality. 

Thirdly, spirit is freedom, since there is nothing to 
limit it. 

Fourthly, spirit is becoming in nature, so tint in aS 
its processes it owes allegiance only to itself, 
i Ttarr o4 Mad u Pm \rtT S, <3 
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FiWJy, spirit is histoiy, it is ever creating itself and its 
world and resolving both itself and its world into a deeper 
and richer subjective reality. 

Lastly, spirit in so far as it is aware of its history and 
of nature is Philosophy and the fullest self-consciousness 
of itself as a unity and a process in any of its historical 
positions. 

An important conclusion emerges from this view: 
That Reality is Histoiy. Gentile contends that the 
essence of mental activity is histoiy. A mind is not 
something which fas histoiy in the sense that it is above 
and beyond historical processes. The Histoiy of eveiy 
individual is nothing but the mental processes which it 
records. And since Reality is mental, it « History. In 
other words. Reality or spirit is an activity or develop¬ 
ment. 

The problem that Gentile tries to solve is this: If 
spirit is a unit)', how can we explain the multiplicity of 
distinct forms? How can unity and distinctions both be 
equally real? Once we admit with Gentile the truth of 
“ actual idealism,’’ this difficulty disappears. For Gentile 
urges that the object of knowing is the subject himself 
looking into his own inwardness, thus realising himself ever 
anew fay his own creative knowing. Since spirit is the only 
reality and its reality is its activity, the activity by which 
be knows is the very activity by which he is ever creating 
die world. This unity is not set over against multiplicity; 
rather, it realises itself through multipiidty. 

The view that self or pure consciousness is an act does 
not find favour with Sandora, for activity by its very 
satins a neo-eternal, whereas consciousness is eternal or 
tfmnlm The objects of knowledge, Samkara urges, have 
tnponl «Vti»ifTnit»»*ifai« such is past, present and future, 
)pt fiat for which than tanp c ra l determinations have 
■wring cuaot itself be fat tin*. 

While fix Kant the self Is merely a Decenary logical 
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postulate of experience, for Samkara it is pure bong and 
pore intuition or consciousness. Not that self kts cons- 
ooosness as Descartes would have it, but self is conscious¬ 
ness. Consciousness is both the foundational reality and 
experience. It is an SNubkaoa where the distinctions of 
subject, object and process arc eternally negated. It is 
an identical witness which is unaffected by the panorama 
of changes. • Self or consciousness cannot be conceived as 
an object among other objects, because it is consciousness 
alone for which all objects have meaning. Consciousness 
is like light which reveals everything but does not require 
a second light (or its illumination. 1 Consciousness is self* 
established, since it is the basis oi all processes of proof 
and thus is prior to all proofs. 

The common assumption that a thing is real in so far 
as it is presented as a definite object lies at the root of all 
theories of present!tionism and agnosticism. The NySya 
and Visishtadvaita views of self as substance can be traced 
to the same false assumption. Samkara is always anxious 
to point out that the conditio sinc quo non of all objective 
knowledge is that an object should possess a generic unity 
with specific differences. A thing can be known objec¬ 
tively only when it is differentiated from things other than* 
itself. The category of substance as applied to an object 
requires a plurality of tilings that should at the same time 
belong to tbe same genus. But the self cannot be brought 
under any category because all distinctions and categoric* 
are intelligible only on the basis of the self. Kant em¬ 
phasised the troth when he said that the self is not 
a category since it is the necessary logical presupposition 
of all categorical experience. 

The relation of substance and attribute as between self 
and is ruled out for the following reasons: 

TW so-called relation may be one of identify or Aflmws. 
If consaoanem >* different from self, no relation of mbs- 
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lance and attribute can be established between diem. 
Besides, in the case of different objects the relation may 
be either external conjunction (samyoga) or inherent 
relation (samavaya). The former holds between corporeal 
things and as such cannot be applied to consciousness and 
self. If there be any inherent relation between the two, 
this relation should first relate itself to self and then to 
consciousness and self; and the second relation must also 
be related to self and so on ad infinitum. Thus it self and 
consciousness are different from each other, it is not possi¬ 
ble to establish the relation of substance and attribute 
between them; if they are identical (which view is upheld 
by Samkani), there is no point in saying that the one is 
substance and the other attribute. 

It must be added, meanwhile, that Gentile is at one 
with Samkara with regard to three cardinal points. 
Firstly, that the self is self-established and self-manifest 
(svaprakasah). Gentile says: " In so far as conscious¬ 
ness is an object of consciousness, it is no longer 
consciousness." Secondly, that the self cannot be known 
in an objective manner. We must not, Gentile insists, put 
together the unity of mind with the multiplicity of things, 
because the two stand on entirely different bases; " multi¬ 
plicity belongs to things in so far as they are objects of 
the ego or rather in so far as all together are gathered into 
fee unity of consciousness.’’ 1 Thirdly, the unity of fee 
mind is infinite in fee positive sense of fee term. The 
unity of mind cannot be limited by other realities. Conse¬ 
quently, ’’ a unique and infinite thing would not be 
knowaUe (in an objective way) because to know it to 
distinguish one tiling from another.”' 

The fundamental difference between Gentile and 
Samkara lies in fee fact feat while fee former concave* of 
conaoouness at an ever accomplishing act, fee latter 
*»>»*■ it to be an eternally accomphibed feet 
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Gentile tells us that the activity of the Transcendental 
Ego individualises itself through space and t time. For 
Gentile space is nothing but a spahalising activity and time 
a temporalising activity. While lor Kant space and time 
are forms of receptivity of the thinking ego. lor Gentile 
these are forms of creation of the Transcendental or crea¬ 
tive Ego. This rreative Ego may lie likened to Vedantic 
I swam but not to Brahman which is timeless, (rentile 
Conceives of the Transcendental Ego ns an eternal 
presenre " in which all rays of time converge,” meaning 
thereby that in it then* is an integration of past, present 
and future. For Samkara on the contrary, otrmity means 
timelcssness: consciousness, for which all divisions and 
distinctions have meaning, cannot itself lie divided into 
inelants. In fact. Gentile's position is a middle course 
between Samkaritism and Kantianism. Gentile advances 
beyond Kant in conceiving of sjmcc and time as forms of 
creation ol the spirit, but he has not reached the summit of 
Vedantic intuition since he allows temporal determination 
in consciousness or spirit. 

It has been Samkara’s untiring effort to urge that* 
activity implies dualism as well as change, and conscious¬ 
ness can have neither. Self cannot be the abode of action, 
for an action cannot exist without modifying that in which 
it abides. But if the self were modified by any action it 
would be non-eternal, which it is not. An action it 
dependent on an agent and as such it may either be per¬ 
formed or not performed or modified. But consciousness 
or knowledge always is and has for its object existing 
dungs and thus can neither be made, unmade or 
modified. 

Samkara rightly asserts that consciousness cannot be 
divided into moments, since all divisions are rendered 
intelligible only with reference to consdousnen. Tbe fact 
flat we c»n know temporal determination points munis- 
takabty to tbe troth that we are children of eternity. 



Consciousness is in fart distinctionless. Still it 
appeals to Ije divided owing to the limiting adjuncts such 
as mind and so on, just as ether appears divided by its 
connexion with jars and the like. If, as Samkaia rightly 
urges, die seif or consciousness changes with change in 
ideas there would not be consciousness of the series as a 
unity. The serial unity is, therefore, entirely different 
from, and points to an unchanging conscious principle at 
the background which there is no plurality. It 
follows, clearly, that man, in so far as he knows history, 
cannot be identical with history. The knowledge of a 
changing reality cannot be possible for a being who is 
nothing more than a part of the changing reality. In 
other words, consciousness of change precludes the possi¬ 
bility of change in consciousness. 

That consciousness is an unchanging witness is proved 
by the fact of dreamless sleep. It is but common know¬ 
ledge that dream-experience and waking experience are 
fundamentally different. We fail to ascertain the beginn¬ 
ing or end of both waking and dream states, for both seem 
to be uncaused. A cause can connect one event wife 
another belonging to the same time order and the cause of 
a state should have to be in fee same order as feat state, so 
feat any attempt to transcend that state in order to discover 
fee cause thereof would be meaningless. When we com¬ 
pare waiting state with dream fee soul assumes the 
position of a witness of fee two and no change can be 
allowed in fee witness. Dream is a rival state as real as 
waking. The two are independent of each other and both 
have eUim to a reality of their own. If it is objected that 
waking conatiousnem is never stultified, whereas a dream 
is, fee reply will be diet at waking c on s ci ousness cannot 
' ha ftnl titied so long as it continues, so dream it not stultifi¬ 
ed so. long as it is dream. It follows feat fear# ■ no 
fataval of time between dream and waking although then 
seems to be such an interval. Strictly peaking we have 
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there a time-less witness-consciousness. If a time interval 
is supposed, it would connect dream and waking and 
would make the two a single continuous stage. But expe¬ 
rience does not testify to the continuity between dream-Kfe 
and waking-life. In fact, waking time is confined to 
waking and stops with it, dream-time is co-cval with 
dream. The interval between the two is metaphysical. 
It is pure consciousness which shines in dreamless deep 
and witnesses both the dream-experience and waking- 
experience. Thus consciousness cannot be subject to 
change because it is witness of change. 

When Samkara says that consciousness is timeless, 
he does not minimise the role of time in knowledge. The 
truth is that no knowledge (in the sense of perception) is 
possible without the function of two distinct principles, 
one of which undergoes modifications in time, while the 
other remains unchanging and unmodified. The former 
is antahkarana and the latter ckii. It is a confusion be¬ 
tween these two principles that has vitiated meet of the 
analyses of self in western philosophy. 1 

It is really interesting to note that Samkara's theory 
of self has been vindicated from an unexpected quarter by 
no less an authority than Lord Haldane. Lord Haldane 
in his “ The Reign of Relativity " has subscribed to the 
view that knowledge or consciousness is foundational. 
Knowledge is. says Lord Haldane, toe ultimate reality 
capable of expression in no terms beyond its own, 
" Knowledge is not a property of a substance; it cannot 
be called property even of die subject It is the subject 
itself in its essential aspect."’ 

These utterances may be takes to be an Ruminating 
exposition of Samkara’s theory of sett. 
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AN APPROACH TO INDIAN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

That the basis of Indian philosophy is Indian 
psychology is an accepted principle these days. There is 
abundant evidence ol this in both the theory and practice 
of the ancient Hindu doctrine. The Samhitas and 
Upaniihads are as much the text books of Indian psycho¬ 
logy as Indian philosophy. Moreover, in view of the fact 
that all the data lor the philosophical speculation an- 
mostly psychological, it would not be far from truth to 
»ay that in India Psychology is die 1 mother of sciences 
and not Philosophy.' 

The question, where to draw the line between Indian 
philosophy and psychology, would be automatically 
answered if a proper conception as to the Indian 
psychological point of view could be systematically 
formulated. 

It is well-known that the Rishis became ' seers ' 
through the power of ‘ Tapas ' (as system of certain 
observances and practices). These seers unanimously 
denounce the common ends and means that seem to be 
universally engaging people into activity; and it is also 
web-known that they enjoin upon all to do certain acts 
and to refrain from others, i.e., in other words to foDow 
a definite course of Tapas. Accepting for the time being 
diet this teaching basically involves some psychological 
tacts, it may be asserted that the essential character of 
Indian psychology is its practical outlook—practical in 
the tense that all its theoretical conclusions are derived 
from actual experience gained through certain specific 
practices undergone by the theorists themselves. 

The demuriaboo of all that constitutes the general 
run of behaviour in contradistinction with the positive 
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acclamation in favour of crrtain specific practices, as 
involved in the above teaching, is indeed very significant. 
It is just as saying that it is not the way you do that makes 
for a real living; it is this particular way that you ought 
to live. The basic position underlying such a view may 
be summed up, as far as possible, in the words of the 
Upanishads themselves, as lollows. 

Mind, breath, speech, seeing, hearing, etc., ate 
simply names ol activities ( H etc., B. 1 '. 

1-4-7). They always require some stimulation to send 
them forth into activity (Kena-1-1). These activities 
describe him (Atman) only in «WRt f| tT: qafc?t 
JtTftf B. U I-4-7). The mediating factors of all 
such stimulation always being some objects or events in 
the environment, the so-called self (the wordly Atman or 
ego), that can only he referred in terms of these activities, 
turns out to lie nothing but an extension of his own 
environment. It is. therefore, the 1 world of others ’ 
*dTO Btran ttptq rifci: B T. 1-4-lb). All these activi¬ 
ties have been perfected through constant repetition. 
They have been so exclusively practised that all faith 
beyond them is exhausted and people have come to believe 
that only this world,l.s., in other words, the demonstration 
of these activities into action, exists and that there is no 
growth and development beyond them. This ' onward 
march ’ of development is unlit for the simpleton 
<St qrtTOf! aftwflt TO' I Katha U. 1-2-6). This partially 
evolved self is all in all for them. One should only seek 
the self as a whole ( nrw r fon B.U. 1-4-16). 

The understanding or learning of this concept of the self 
as a whole is not merely a matter of textual study or 
scholastic research (sWi in 3 Katha 1-2-9). 

To be sure, neither a theory of the 1 Self ‘ is called for. 
It is a matter of specific growth, development, nature, 
trial and error, just as other specific concepts do, in fact, 
depend 00 these. 
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The whole matter as discussed above properly belongs 
to what is known as ego-psychology, that has gained a 
new impetus in recent years and for which G. W. Allport 
predicts a bright future. As pointed out by the same 
author, modem ego-psychology deals with two concepts of 
sell-hood, viz., ego and personality and " all writers seem 
agreed that the ego is only one portion or region or, as the 
Freudians say, one institution of personality.” 

The Hindu conception of self-hood allows for the 
distinction between a partial and the whole self, but it is 
imjxirtant to remember that such distinction is limited to 
theoretical purposes only. As far as normal psychology 
is concerned, the fundamental hypothesis of the Indian 
view seems to be this: the conceptual and perceptual 
processes which underlie the feeling of ” I " with respect 
to every individual, constitute only a partial achievement 
in the direction of the self-hood proper, since they amount 
to nothing but certain inner reflections on certain outward 
conditions. These reflections bear in all the human 
organisms a generalised character in the same proportions 
as the respective environmental conditions bear a common 
form. In so far as they tend to be inner, they may be 
said to possess a non-environmental or selfhood character 
and in so far as the ideational content of such processes 
is introduced by and is understandable in the environ¬ 
mental context only, the selfhood involved is said to be 
partial or incomplete. 

Right from Hume up to die psycho-analysts and 
many soda) psychologists of to-day, the ego is regarded 
IS a derivative of a certain.group of sensations. The 
Fmodiin picture of ego as a system of organised mental 
p ro ces s e s directly conditioned by the reahty-prindpie at 
environment is not very different from that as viewed fay 
ffte French psychologist M. Biran, also a voluntarist who 
conorives die " sdf ” as engendered fay (he reristance 
nfiand to toe blind moveme n ts d early infancy. What 
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offers such resistance to the environmental processes and 
ultimately assumes the position of ego, has only one cate¬ 
gory of description, vi*., that it is of non-environmental 
character. " It is neither this nor that ” ( jyfn ^ 
“It is different from the known, as well as from the 
unknown " (afcftm TWt Wfufonffhf) Kena 1-1-3). 
“ Different from religion, different from irrcligion, 
different from fee done, different from undone, etc.” 

(**** btofipi i ) Kathu-1-2*4). 

These and other like passages in the Upanishads only 
emphasise the non-environmcntal or ultra-mundane 
cbaiactet of tbe ' Atman ' or selfhood proper. As far as 
mere formal aspects are concerned, this Indian view of 
Atman does not seem to be very different from the 
Freudian concept of " Id,” particularly with reference to 
its dominent characteristics of ambivalence and non¬ 
recognition of time. Since the stimulating processes are 
governed by definite laws and arc marked tty periodicity, 
the change effected through them in this non-temporal 
field, that knows no law but of itself, during ego-genesis, 

■ may well be indicated as emergence of the concept of 
time and an apparent abolition of ambivalence. The 
configuration thus described may then be said to be 
virtually simila r to a response attitude. 

Tbe process of the building up of the response atti¬ 
tude itself is, however, altogether different. Since the 
ego is considered as a product of individual stimuius- 
response events, it cannot in any way be regarded a* 
responsible either for tire response or for the response 
attitude. Whether tbe ' frame of reference ’ is purely a 
' physkalist' one, as in Behaviourism, or purely 1 men- 
t«Wi<- ' as in psycbo-aoalysis, with regard to the problem 
of psyrhogeoesis, modem psychology dearly envisages a 
tort of determinism which invalidates all d isem si oua about 
fiw ‘ Self’ or ' Soul' or Ego' as tbe doer or author of a 
behavioural p e ribrtwrwe On fee contrary {Motive 
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evidence seems to be in favour of the view that the ego, 
if involved at all in such mental process, is only passively 
so. In entire agreement with this deterministic trend the . 
Indian view holds the ' traces of past actions' 
(Samskaras) as the main determinants of a particular 
response-attitude (Vritti). According to Patanjali there 
are five main categories, probably psychogenetically 
determined, of response-attitudes, which form, so to say, 
the archaic heritage ol individual mental apparatus, the 
classification being based on their relations with the 
environment. They are the following— 

(1) Pramana Vritti—that is perfectly consistent 

with the existing environment. 

(2) Viparyaya Vritti-—that is inconsistent with the 

existing environment. 

(j) Vikalpa Vritti—that is related to a non-existrnt 
environment. 

(4) Nidra Vritti—that is related to no environ¬ 
ment. 

These constantly inter-change positions between 
themselves and involving the incoming train of stimuli 
issue forth as several derivatives of themselves which 
constitute the different behavioral sequences in different 
individuals. The ego is only a result of all such changes. 

The response attitudes having thus been shown to be 
different from the ego, the only thing that can be said 
about its nature is that it is a kind of 'awareness.' 
But never in life except in the state of Samadhi, such a 
separation between the feeling of the self and a response- 
attitude, can be effected. In non-Sam adhi states, there¬ 
fore, the awareness is related to the response-attitudes 
.ffe UIIMnilU U U, 1-4) ■ That such a separation of 
the two is wwntial for die further development 
of the ego and that in such further development 
aiooe lies the perfection of the human process are the 
fundamental postulates of Indian psychology. The first 
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of these is practically unknown to any western school of 
thought, ancient or modern; while the second seems to 
be an accepted principle in psycho-analysis, as will be 
clear from Freud s own remarks regarding the objectives 
of psycho-analytical methods, m'j. " Where Id was 
there shall ego be; it is the reclamation work." But 
further development of the ego is viewed in psycho¬ 
analysis as the development of the conscious with 
consequent reduction of the unconscious. F.gn is related 
to external perceptions only; the so-called internal per¬ 
ceptions lie far beyond its province, because if ley have 
only a pictorial language and not a verbal one. A special 
method of interpreting these pictorial images in terms of 
verbal ones, is the only way according to Freud of 
forging links between the conscious and the unconscious 
and thus enlarging the scope of the former. 

It would not be difficult to believe that the so-called 
internal perceptions have something to do with the process 
of ego-development when the ego-feeling itself can be 
regarded as one of them. According to Thomas Brown 
of the Scottish school of last century, our muscle sense is 
responsible for our notion of resistance which again, 
as M. Biran suggests, is responsible for ego-genesis. 
This seems to be fairly plausible inasmuch as the muscle 
sense forms an important part of our internal perceptions. 
Some such relation of the muscle sense with the process 
of ego development also seems to be implied in the Indian 
view. It is very remarkable to see in this connection 
that the practice of Yoga, that is said to confer the state 
of " Kaivalya ” or perfect selfhood, should begin wife 
vfsan (the continued maintenance of body musculature in 
a particular posture) . It is needless to point out t^at such 
prolonged and regularly maintained muscular movement 
is bound to give a constant and regular pattern of 
muscular sensations. Before hastening to draw any 
conclusions from this, it k sufficient to remark here that 
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the Indian view is more inclined to believe that the 
transposing of the unconscious internal perceptions to the 
conscious plane is more a matter of actual learning than 
of investigation and interpretation of some arbitrarily 
conceived mysteries. 

Howsoever the Indian psychological practice may 
seem to utilise this principle of contraction of the un¬ 
conscious or expansion of the conscious, it is important 
to remember that the Indian conception of further 
development in the ego-pnxesses is in no way limited to 
that. The positive features of such development are 
indeed hard to define. Negatively speaking, we have 
only lo bear in mind what constitutes the " partialness ” 
or " incompleteness " of the ego and understand that the 
further stage in its development consists in the elimination 
of them. The ego is considered as incomplete because it 
is, in essence, an awareness of a response attitude only. 
If, by any means, these response attitudes could be 
eliminated from the ego, then the awareness would 
naturally fall on nothing but pure selfhood as it is— 
fT I® W ft s g ff iqg UTs q 1-3. The practical 
method of suppressing the response-attitudes on the ego 
level is Yoga— vtnfattftftgta tRe £ 1-2. 

To summarise, the salient features of the Indian point 
of view may be enumerated as follows:— 

(1) All our actions leave more or less permanent 
traces or modifications in our psycho-physical structure. 
All such modifications in toe past, traceable either to early 
ontogeuic or phylogcnic history, tend to combine into 
groups that come to bear fixed propensities for fixed 
relations with the environment. They are known as 

Vrittis. niwmw 

*4). * 

(a) The awareness of toe selfgenerated through such 
is a unique phenomenon in itself, that has no 
pfaytical or even mundane category of exp l anation. It 
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can only he conceived as the opening up of new vistas for 
individual growth and development in the biological sense. 

{3) The hist step in such development is the enlarge¬ 
ment of the scope of this awareness beyond the response 
attitudes in all the three spheres of mental functioning. 
viz,, cognitive, affective and conativc. 

(4) Such enlargement of the concept of the Self is a 
matter of actual learning, invoking specific trials and the 
avoidance of specific errors. 

The above is, of course, not a critical exposition but 
simply an attempt at a systematic presentation of the 
Indian view. It is possible that only a single asjxct and 
not the whole view has been treated here. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that much original work is 
needed, before Indian psychology can be critically discuss¬ 
ed from modem scientific point of view. 

r. ft. KVLKARXI. 
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THE AVESTA FROM 
THE HINDU POINT OF VIEW 

In the whole of world literature there is nothing which 
can stand comparison with the Vedas. For their serene 
and solemn outlook, (or their grand style, their spiritual 
values and their universal appeal, they are the loftiest 
masterpieces ol ancient human achievements. The 
Avcsta, the book of the old Iranians, who were the near¬ 
est kinsmen of our Aryan forefathers, throws considerable 
light on the thoughts and ideals of the Vedas, and when 
studied in the background of the Vedic literature, the 
Avesta discloses new shades ol meanings. A comparative 
study of the Vedas and the Avesta is thus of real positive 
value both to the Hindus, whose culture and religion are 
based on the Vedas and the Parsis who look upon the 
Avesta as their sacred Bible. 

The meaning ol the word Avesta is uncertain and 
different scholars give different meanings. We would 
think however that the name is derived from the Sanskrit 
word Uptslka, which is a synonym, for the Veda. 
Saujana in his work on The Ancient Persia and the 
Partis " writes: The conjecture of Prof. Andrews, which 
Karl F. Geklner is disposed to concur in, is that Avistak 
or Avastak is to be traced back to tire old form Vfastkt 
and then magnifies foundation or foundation-text 
Saujana, however, does not seem to have known that 
Upastoa is equivalent for the Veda just as Srota, Amnaya 
tad others. The Sanskrit equivalents for toe Veda, 
Mantra, Sruti, Amnayas, Chanda* have their counter- 
parts in to* Avesta at Mathia, Presto to, Benai and Zooid. 



The Atham-veda is styled as Atharveagirasa or 
Bhringwangiraa. Generally it is interpreted to mean that 
the Atham-vedi consists ol two classes of Mantras— 
speDs that protect the sacrifice* md hymns that refer to 
sacrifices. But a better conclusion would be to take the 
Atharva-veda to consist of two hooks, one of the 
Atharvans and Ae other of the Asgirasa. Atharva and 
Asgira are two famous rsis. Their descendants and 
followers are known as Atharvans and Aagirasas. 
There is a Rk which says that it was Atharva who first 
disclosed the path ol sacrifice The heirs and disciples of 
Atharva, who were the lire-prii-sts of ancient India are 
to be identified with the Athravas, the fire-priests named 
in the A vesta 

We would presume that the Avesta is the last 
Bhargava Upastha. The extant Atharva-veda in India 
is only the Aagirasa book of the Atharva-veda. 

It has been ascertained beyond all doubt that the old 
Iranians and our Aryan forefathers once lived together. 
They had common conceptions and common ideals. But 
later on there was a schism between the two sections. 
The real reason of the quarrel is not known. We can 
conjecture that it was due to differences in worship. In 
tbe Utkabharal* we find that there was a fight between 
the Drvas and the Asuras. The Dev as selected Bribes- 
pah, the son of Angies, as their preceptor while the Asuras 
selected Sukra tbe Bhargava as their priest and teacher. 
It is further stated that because of this fight the two 
sections began to have their prayers and sacrifices by 
different mantras. This would explain the lose of 
Bhargava Upastha from our sacred literature. But if we 
bear this in mind, it would be possible for us to interpret 
the Vedas and tbe Avesta correctly with reference to the 
mm i h i ideals and conceptions. Tbe Avesta has date 
MMahlanees, both in language and spirit, to die Vedie 
kteratore and if we try, we tfaeB be able to find vedie 
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words, idioms and ideas as equivalents to Avestic 

OKS. 

In Yasna 71. 11 we get that "there is but one path— 
the path of Asa—all others are false paths." The essence 
of Avesta is Asa. The scholars are unanimous that die 
Avestan Asa and the Vcdic ftta are the two variants of the 
same word. In the Vedas we are told that the gods are 
mighty because they uphold the eternal law of ftta. The 
divine deities are lords of ftta and protectors of the 
eternal law. Madhuchanda, the Vedic ft si says, " 0 
thou Mitre and Varuaa, thou are great and mighty 
because thou West the everlasting law, thou cherisbest 
the eternal order o( universe." 

The githas embody thus Vedic idea and uphold that 
human life should be founded on Asa. In Yasna 60. 12 
we find that the worshippers express the wish that 
"Through the last Asa, through the highest Asa , may 
we get a vision of thee, may we get a vision of thee, 
may we draw near unto thee, may we be in perfect 
union with Thee." 

The Indo-Irenians looked upon this universal order 
prevailing in nature with awe and reverence and tried 
to mould life gracefully with the ordered movement thev 
saw all around them. The Asa-Rta conception is the 
noblest achievement of human mind. It stands for the 
righteousness of Godhead and exhorts man to be of one 
will with Asa and thereby approach Ahma matda, the 
great Asura, he highest divine being. Asa is vahista 
i.e., vashistba, the best that man can think of. To be 
upholder of Asa man must be pure in body, mind and 
spirit. He should have good thoughts, good words and 
good deeds. We must live in the atmosphere of As* 
and radiate it all around in our lift. It would bring us 
inward peace and joy in our daily hardships and trial. 
It is for this reason that As*m vohu has been ordained 
as fte daily player of the devout Zoroastrism. 



It runs thus 

"Asem vohu vahistem asti, usta asti; 

Usta uhnnai pyat Asai vahistai Asem. 1 ' 

It can be pul into a Sanskrit verse word for word 
with much change : 

Rtam vasu vasishtam asti Islam asti 

Istam atmai yatas Rtaya vasishtaya Rtam. 

A righteous life is the richest life wc ran have—it 
is the best and should be the goal of life on earth. He 
attains the goal who lis t's for righteousness alone. 

It is around this sublime pivot of universal order and 
righteousness that the ethics of our Indo-Iranian fore¬ 
fathers revolves. The gods are gods Itecatise they are 
possessed of Asa and R ta. and man may divinise himself 
by conforming his life to this noble truth in his life. 
Man is free to choose for himself the |>ath of righteous¬ 
ness or the giath of wickedness, one of which is hard and 
the other pleasant. Rut if he wants abiding peace, joy 
and immortality, man must embrace Asa and follow the 
good life through all the struggles of life. 

The Indo-lranians were lovers of life. To them life 
is a joy. They had robust faith in living. It Is for 
this reason that the Rsis in the Vedas ask for hundred 
autumns of cheerful and happy life. 

A Vedic hymn runs thus:—Wc must sec with joy 
hundred autumns, we must have our feast of life for 
hundred years, wc must live and live for hundred 
autumns. We must thrill with the joy of life and 
increase ourselves for hundred autumns. We must have 
the boon of life growing with joy and cheer from day 
to day during our long life. We must be in uniform 
with nature for these hundred years. We must have 
enthusiasm for these hundred years—nay not only 
hundred but more years. 

In Yasna 43. 1 Zarathustra preaches also the joy 
of Kving. "Happiness comes to him who gives happi- 
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ness unto others. The great lord bestows joy and peace 
to one who dedicates himself for the good of others. 
For progress and for upholding the path of righteousness, 
one must pray for vitality and strength of soul.” 

Pessimism took hold of the Indian mind later on 
and our thinkers and philosophers lost faith in the robust 
optimistic outlook of the Vcdic singers. To them this 
world became a place ot sorrows and sufferings and they 
sought out means for escape from this sordid world. 
Life is pain and suffering and we must have deliverance 
from the world-ache. But there is nowhere this sorrow¬ 
ful outlook in the earliest songs and hymns. To these 
hardy and hopeful life was full of honey. They saw joy 
and gladness in all the movements of nature. Gotama 
Rahugana sings with glee 

Let the wind waif sweets, the streams pour sweets 
for him that keeps to the path of Rta. Let the plants 
be sweet to us. Sweet he the night and sweet the dawn, 
sweet be the dust of the earth and sweet be our father 
Heaven to us. 

" May Ihe lordly trees bring sweets and pleasant be 

the sun. 

May the quarters of the earth be full of sweets to us.” 

Zarathustra too asks for earthly blessings. The 
reward of joyful and happy life is invoked in most of 
hit prayers. We must accept life as we find it but shall 
nuke it sweeter and richer by radiating cheer and happi¬ 
ness to all with whom we come iu contact. 

This philosophy of optimism was later on embodied 
is the theory (ff Antndtm. Man is born of Anmdtm. 
He fires and has his being in AmouUm and be merges 
into Ammdm. This grand message of Atundam of our 
forefathers must be revived in toe storm and stress of 
m odem fife. 

Bat this fife ef happiness is net a fife of doth and 
Idfeossa. It is a fife of active Kff -sacrifice. The Aiyafia 
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and the Iranians were both followers of sac n fim 
Hartin Hang says "The lzeshne Ceremony, u per¬ 
formed by the Parsec priests now-a-days contain! all fhe 
element of which Ac different parts of the Jyotiskto me 
cycle of sacrifices, the prototype of all the Soma sacrifice! 
is composed. The Agmkloma (i.c., praise of Agni. Ae 
fire-god, which is the opening sacrifice of this cycle and 
indispensable for every .-fgaifioira to gam the object 
wished for iic,. heaven, bears partieularly a resemblance 
to Ac performance of lzeshne.” 

Yajxa however is no men ceremony. It is the 
realization of the great design of (iodbead in the evolution 
of Ae world. Progress is possible, advance is achieved, 
only by Ae active servires of man in society. When we 
work for the good of others and render o«r services for 
society, we not nnlv become ourselves richest in spirit but 
we preserve Ae social order and add meaning and 
purpose to human bistort'. Each tnan must exert him¬ 
self to the best of his |towers and consecrate himsdf for 
Ae good of humanity, we must not live (or ourselves 
alone. We must live for one and all. We must render 
active services and add something worthy to Ae sum- 
total of the life of humanity. 

It is said in the Rgveda—Kevaladas Kevalagho 
Bharati—one who cats himsdf, eats sin alone. The great 
world cycle moves because of sacrifires of Ae great Lord 
and we aho must daily perform Aese sacrifices in protect¬ 
ing Ae A vine kingdom of Righteousness. 

Let u* now Am from Aese general conceptions and 
look to some of Ae particular aspects of Ae vftiejfe. 
The Avtsl* glorifies Alar a mud*. Its vedk variant ta 
Aim* m*M*t. In Ae earliest hymns of the Rgveda we 
have references to this Aar* maM*i and there can be no 
doubt that before Ae schism Aar* m*k*t was a common 
name for Ae highest divine beings among Ae Isdfr- 
Aiyana. 
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In a hymn of Vamadeva we get the following 

''Mahat tannama Guhyam Pumspog, yena 
Bhutan) janayo yena Bhavyam." 

" Mahat ” is that secret name whereby thou 
created all that is and all that shall be.” 

There are seven ministering angels who togethei form 
the great Lord Ahma mazda. They are more or less 
symbolic ideals, and moral concepts. They are known as 
Amrsha skentus whose Sanskrit transliteration would be 
Amartya shirstama —the benevolent immortals. These 
are known as vohu Manah, Asha, Kshathra, Aramaiti, 
Hansvatat and Ameratal. They are the variants of 
Sanskrit, Brahman Kta, Kshatra, Aramati, servatats and 
Amritata. The first three are active virtues which when 
followed bring devotion, infinite biasings and immortality 
to the worshipper. Vvhumund is generally translated as 
good mind. Man obtains power through goodness of 
mind. Good mind directs the paths of the devotee and 
through him he is able to traverse the path of Righteous¬ 
ness. One who resorts to die wisdom and grace of the 
Lord through vahtt manah and Asa attain the power 
worldly and heavenly, of God and thereby inaugurate the 
kingdom of Mazda in earth. 

Let me conclude the little essay with a brief, summary 
of the Ahuna vaivya manta which is regarded by the 
pious as the very root of their faith. Zarathustra is 
acclaimed by them as a world-teacher and it its said that 
tile hymn contains the essonse of his teachings—the 
eternal principles of Truth. Love and Service. 

” Yatha Ahu vaivyo, Atha Ratus asat tit hoca 
Vanghews dozda Manangbo syaothananam 

anghenghem Hazdain.” 
Xsahrem ca Ahurai a yim driguvyo dadat 

Its Sanskrit transliteration would be something like 
what a green below: 



/atf» Asu vuyam Atha Ratus Rtat chayat asya. 

Brahraasya data manasas kuyamananam Auusht 

Mahatas. 

Kshatramch Asurasya yam durgalaya dadat va trams. 
Just as the sovereign Lord is all-powerful, so is the 
spiritual leader through the store of Asa, the universal 
order. The gift of Brahman comes to him who works 
for God, the Lord of life. Tlu- strength of God descends 
on that man indeed who gives shelter and love to the poof 
and meek. 

The whole world moves m the path of law. We 
must adore this eternal law and follow it in the 
actions of our life. This divine law is fulfilled in our life 
only when we lead active lives doing good lo others. The 
great design of God is furthered hy onr active co-opera¬ 
tion and sen'ire. 

This mantra therefore contains the true meanings of 
the prophet of Ahma Mazda. To attain the (ware and 
joy of God we are to follow the three piths-—the |>ath of 
knowledge, the path of love and the path of service. 
These are inter-related. Vie now know and feel the 
presence of God, our Lord Ahnra Mazda, and hy love and 
faith we now embrace him. But this love and faith is 
to energise *us into action. There is evil in this world. 
We must destroy evil. Our life is to be one of continued 
battle against the powers of evil and wickedness. This 
we can do best by seeking salvation of all mankind. We 
fight the evil best when we make others good. The good 
must triumph ultimately and we can espouse fee cause 
of truth and virtue by fighting against wickedness and 
working for righteousness. 

A synthetic integral philosophy of life is what the 
care-worn and troubled humanity needs to-day. Wt_ 
shall find it is the oldest teachings of our Indo-Iranian 
locator*. 
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Let us cling fast to their noble and sublime teachings. 
Their faith was of life and cheer, their love was deep and 
purest, their worship was pure and holy and their work 
was selfless and pure. Let the unhappy world turn once 
more to the glad-tidings. 

The Avesta and the Vedas together supplement one 
another. They proclaim the message of hope and joy. 
They are not unaware of the existence of evil in life. 
This stubborn fact cannot be denied. What man can do 
in this world of conflicts is to lead a life of growth and 
evolution. Perfection would perhaps never be attained 
by man, but no one can be apathetic to the creed of 
development. We daily attain perfection and health by 
the ever-enduring process of perfection. Happiness is 
the criterion ol the value of human life, pleasure is not 
the standard but a life of love and service where we daily 
enrich and perfect our lives through our failures and 
defects. 

As a Hindu 1 hail the mystic love of the Avesta and’ 
1 fondly hope that this forgotten Bhargava Veda will take 
its rightful place among the vast body of our sacred 
literature. It could be a source both of curious delight 
and ennobling inspiration. 


Dt. MtM ftu 



THE ROLE OF THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY IN 
INDIA'S REGENERATION 

The purpose of the Theosophical Society, which was 
founded in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, can 
only be properly understood by studying the world 
conditions prevailing at the time of its foundation. When 
scientific men of the renaissance period attempted to 
redeem science from die held of speculation and to place 
it on the experimental and observational basis, the free¬ 
dom to express the results ot their experiments was stifled 
by priests, particularly when they went against the views 
held by the church. Many scientists were brought before 
the inquisition and punished, and some were even burnt 
at the stake. At that time the popular support was on the 
side of the Church; but after many brilliant scientific 
discoveries that dazzled the eyes of the people and 
provided physical comforts to them, the common people 
shifted their support from the Church to science. Now 
came the turn of the scientist to dominate over the priest 
and Church. The common man however always ex¬ 
aggerated the achievements and ignored the limitations of 
science, and be took all statements by the scientist as 
based on direct experiment and observation. When the 
scientist, on the other hand, found that they could 
mechanically explain certain class of phenomena, in his 
ar rogan ce , be extended that kind of explanation to die 
phenomena of life and conscwusnesa. Physiology usurp¬ 
ed the domain of Psychology, and thought was assumed 
rther to be a secretion of the brain or as a silent speech, 
at wen generally cmidend to have more solid foanda- 
The objects dealt with in science and the rente arrived 
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tion, bring verified by repeated observations than those 
in Philosophy and Religion. But in science many of the 
results were not obtained from direct observation but by 
calculations with the help of hypothetical taws from 
observed quantities. Srienre should not have been called 
observational but hypothclK-o-oIrscrvational. as suggest^ 
by Eddington. The arrogant attitude ot the scientist 
reached its climax after, the researches of Darwin 
(1807-82), Huxley (1825-05). T\-ndall (1820-03) and 
Herbert hpencer (1820-10031, who mum iated the doc¬ 
trine of Evolution by combining (.yell's explanation of the 
development of Earth’s Crust, Lamarck's Transformism 
and Laplace's Nebular hy|x>thcsis. In the British 
Association Meeting in 1874 Tyndall said: — 

" Sciences would one day he able to envisage and to 
explain all that hap]>enrd and doi-s happen in terms of the 
■intimately purely natural and inevitable march of evolu¬ 
tion from the atoms of the primordial nebula to the 
proceedings of the British Association for die Cultivation 
of Science.” 

Madame Blavatsky has written in the Introduction to 
Isis Unveiled about Tyndall, (Vol. I., p. xiii)— 

" Mr. Tyndall, as the mouth-piece o( the nineteenth 

century science says, '.die impregnable position of 

science may be stated in a few words; we claim and we 
shall wrest from theology the entire domain of cosmo¬ 
logical theory.” 

Thus was firmly establish edjn the West the scientific 
materialism, which rapidly spread (0 India and swaOowed 
Mart by many of the inteM igtafia of that age. 

There was a general degeneration of all major religi¬ 
ons of tbe world. Instead of helping to increase the seme 
of softy between tbe followers of die different re&gloM. 
tbe religions served to widen the gap between fbrir 
followers. I ns te ad of emfft a ri sin g the esetericiwn, they 
■KMMcuy Mown tue rau» <* n» ™ ujuuww 



which had developed as crusts round the kernel of inner 
fundamental principles by additions depending upon local 
customs. Instead of acting as binding principles these 
religions served, as they are even now serving, as separa¬ 
tive principles. The common essentials of all religions 
were lost tight of and undue emphasis was given to their 
inessentials. 

Modern Western Psychism, although commenced 
with Swedenborg (1688-1772) when he had special astral 
vision in 1710, received its fresh and special impetus from 
31st March 1848, when Kate Fox's challenge was first 
accepted by some unseen agent. Psychical phenomena 
began to be studied by many prominent persons, including 
some emient scientific men. In 1874, Sir William Crookes 
submitted to the Royal Society, the results of his investiga¬ 
tions with Miss Cook as the medium. In that year many 
worderful phenomena happened in the Eddy Farm House 
of Chiltendcn, near Rutland in Vermont (U.S.A.). Many 
people believed in psychical phenomena and some shrewd 
persons began to cheat people in various ways taking 
advantage of the credulity of the common man. 

Such was the condition of the world in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. It is said in Gita—" whenever 
there is decay of righteousness, 0 Bbarata, and die exalta¬ 
tion of unrighteousness, then I myself come forth for the 
take of die protection of the good and the destruction of 
evil-doers. For the sake of firmly establishing righteous- 
nets I am born from age to age." 

We find that many 'prophets appeared in different 
age* among diderent nations in order to re-proclaim the 
Ancient Wisdom in a way suitable to toe age and the 
people. The Eternal Brahmavidya it in the custody of 
tot hierarchy of Adepts (Rahis) and toe gnat Rithii 
always decide when and in stoat form it it to be re-pro- 
daaned. It a (aid m Bwetaiwataia Upanahad—"Under 
tot atatoritiet pnetaed and by tbe grace to toe goto, 
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Sfrijmta* rightly proclaimed to the Sarmyaau, the 
perfectly pure Brahma vidya which had always been m 
the custody of hierarchy of Rishis .Sperial notice 
should be taken of adjunct * in the custody of hierarchy 
of Rishis,’ which signifies that the Divine Wisdom is 
always preserved by the Hierarchy of Adepts, 

For the modem scientific age and (or alt peoples of 
the present age, the Etcmil Ancitnt Hrahmavidya hat 
been re-proclaimed as Theosophy by the Great Rishis, 
through their distinguished and special disciples. Col. 
Henry Steel Olrott and Madame Helena Petrovna 
Blavatsky. 

Two influential Ametjean paper*. Daily Graphic and 
New York Sun, appointed Col. Olrott to investigate 
jKTsonally the phenomena at the Eddy House and to send 
regular reports to them ns to the truth or otherwise of the 
psychic [ihcnoroena. Col. Olrott went to the Eddy House 
on the 17th September, th;j. and remained there till the 
end of next Xovemlier, when he returned to New York. 
Madame Blavatsky, who had l>een in C.S.A. since July 
187.1, arrived at the Eddy House on the 14th October 

1874, on which date the two Founders of the Theosopbical 
Society met for the lirst time in their pnsent incarnations, 

In May 1874. Col. Olcott attempted to form a 
" Miracle Club," but this failed. On the 7th September 

1875, after Mr. Felt, the Egyptologist, finished bis lecture. 
Col. Olcott rose to propose a vote of thanks when he 
thought it would be a good thing to form a Society for 
such studies and wrote his suggestion in a slip of paper 
»nd passed it on to Madame Blavatsky, through W, Q, 
Judge. She nodded assent when Col. Olcott formally 
proposed for the formation of a Society. His resolution 
was onanunouily adopted and a provisional mwnilfe S 
was tnmwdtaWy formed with the Colonel as the President 
and Mr. Judge as die Secretary for framing a t tmstitkn , 
The next meeting of the committee was held on tbs iSdt 
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September, 1875, when the preamble and the bye-laws 
were reported and adopted. The name of the Society 
was selected and the office bearers were elected, 09 the 
30th October, 1875. The Society was first conceived on 
the 8th Sept, and was formally perfected on the 17th 
November, 1875, on which latter date Col. Olcott delivered 
his inaugural address. 

The organisation was started with 16 members only 
with the object " to collect and diffuse a knowledge ol 
the laws which govern the universe." It has now 
branches practically in all countries of the world and its 
present first object is " to form a nucleus of the universal 
brotherhood of humanity without distinction of race, 
creed, sex, caste or colour." Instead of making the 
acceptance of ' Theosophy ' as given in the Theosophicai 
literature, the belie! in the brotherhood of humanity, 
inspite of all outer differences has been made compulsory 
for the membership of the society. The ultimate purpose 
of the Society, being the eradication of materialism and 
lifeless superstition from all existing religious, the main 
emphasis is laid on the principle of ' solidarity of man ‘ 
ibased on that of Immaoce of God. 

The Headquarters of the Society was transferred to 
India in X879, when the Society began to function more 
effectively in this country. The first Thesophica) lecture 
in Calcutta was delivered by Col. Olcott 00 1st April, r88a, 
at the fiaitbakhana Palace of Maharaja jatindra Mohan 
Tagore, who was the convener of the meeting. The 
■«r** <; "g was presided over by Peary Chand Ultra, 
popularly known as Teak Chand Thakur and attended by 
At ehle of fte tom. Oaring the presidential address 
Dnay Chand welmunrri Col. Ofccrtt as dsariy loved 
iMImt mm) Mid, " Although the Gokmei is of American 
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spiritual conception. They an in full sympathy with the 
Colooel about establishing the Tbeosophical Society. It 
is for the true religious end that the Founders (Madame 
Biavatsky and Col. Olcott) have been striving. Spiritua¬ 
lism, Occultism and Theosophy had all flourished in 
India. But the study of the Western materialistic sciences 
took their places, and they arc grateful to (iod that the 
light which the Riskis. had shed, is being rekindled by 
H. P. Biavatsky and Col. Olcott." 

Western scientific materialism and agnosticism had 
spread in this country and were accepted by all those who 
were educated in the Western system. Vyas and Vasistha 
were displaced by Huxley, Tyndall and Spencer. Kites 
and ceremonies developed among common men depend¬ 
ing on local customs and gathered round the true light of 
religions, many of which lost their touch with the inner 
esoteric principles and thus became lifeless. These 
accretions were different with different religions, leaving 
stress on these inessential accretions, the followers of the 
sectarian religions became antagonistic to one another. 
There was too much mutual bickering, because each sect 
considered his own sectarian religion as the only true 
religion and looked at others either as pseudo-religions or 
as false religions. When the Theosophical Society start¬ 
ed its work in this country there were several religious 
reformers, trying to start new methods of worship which 
hid the effect of increasing the number of sects quarrell¬ 
ing with one another. But Paramhansa Ramkrishna and 
Acharya Bijoykrishna , recognising all religions as so many 
paths to liberation, advised religious toleration to the dis¬ 
ciples and Acharya Bijpy Krishna definitely enjoined that 
Ins diariplaa must not form a new sect with himself as the 
cen tre , flow far his disciples have acted according to 
tie advice of their preceptor remains to be seen. The 
Thaaanpftirnl Society h» not mtrodoced any new re&gkm 
ml ds — * *'* r is open to followers of at faiths, and 



even to athksts, provided they accept the principle of 
brotherhood. Theosophy presents the common funda¬ 
mental principles oi all religions and requires its members 
to dive to the rockbottom of their own religions and there 
they will recognise the essential unity of all religions. In 
an open letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Madame 
Blanatskv wrote 'ti 18*17—“ Theosophy is not a religion 
but a philosophy at once religious and scientific, and the 
chid work so tar of the Tbeosophical Society has been to 
revive in each religion its own animating spirit, by 
encouraging and helping enquiry into the true significance 
of its doctrines and observances,” 

After the founders landed in India they undertook a 
long tour, throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, coming in contact with many influential persons 
of different learned professions. When they were shown 
splendid libraries of Western literature, philosophy etc., 
they invariably wanted to be shown their collections of 
Eastern scriptures and philosophies. Many ot the 
eminent persons frankly admitted that they had few books 
on those subjects. This was one of the ways in which 
the founders tried to direct their respectful attention to the 
ancient scriptures and literature of this country. 

Supernormal phenomena, such as, thought transfer¬ 
ence, clairvoyance, dairaudiance, levitation, apport etc., 
which cannot be explained from the laws of Physical 
Science, have their beneficial effects on the minds of those 
who do not beheve in anything not perceived by the seme 
organs (supenensuout), if they be convinced of the 
genuineness of the phenomena. Mrs. Besant resigned 
her membership of the Natural Secular Society, of which 
she wai the Vice-President, alter being convinced of the 
truth of tome of the above supernormal phenomena and 
joined the Tbeosophical Society. With the above object 
ta view, Madame Blavatsky on ipecal oocaawns, pv« 
liter""**"*™ of soma of her aapemonnal poem*. 
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w k*° Madame Blavatsky and Col. Okott were welcomed 
at Benares by the Society of Pundits in December 1875, at 
a special meeting presided over by G. Thibault and 
attended by eminent scholars like Promoda Das Hitra 
{the great Vedantist), and when Principal Thibault 
reported to Madame Blanatsky that the Ihindits were 
saying that although there was mention of Yogir powers 
in their shastras and that there has Urn Yogis who could 
make a shower of roses in a hall like the one in which 
the meeting was held, such Yogis were not to be then 
found, Blavatsky sat up in her chair and burst out, " (ft, 
they say that, do they < They say no one can do it now? 
Well, I'll show them; and you may tell them from me 
that if Modem Hindus were less sycophant to their 
Western Masters and more like their ancestors in many 
wavs they would not have to make such a humiliating 
confession and to get an Western hyppopoUmus or a 
woman to prove the truth of their shastras.” Then she 
waved her hand and about a dozen roses dropped from 
the ceiling on the heads of the rom[>any. 

In October 1880 Mr. A. I’. Sinnct, the Editor of 
" The Pioneer,” arranged a picnic, on one of the hills in 
Simla. At the last moment one more person joined the 
party and one more tea-cup would be necessary' for the 
new addition. On the way. Major Henderson was asked 
by Madame Blavatsky to dig at a certain place to find a 
tea-cup and saucer to match those they were carrying and 
a set of cup and saucer was dug out. Seeing this super¬ 
normal phenomenon Major Henderson agreed to join the 
Society if his diploma could then and there be handed 
over to him, when be was asked to search for it at the 
bottom of a cedar tree. The diploma was found by him 
complete with the signature of Col. Olcott with a letter in 
the hand writing of Col. Olcott attached to it. Madame 
Bhvatsky attracted many persons to the Society by 
gfvtng d anonstrsdecs of her extra-ordinary p owe r s, wtrik 
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Cot. Oleoit did so by curing over 2,000 sick persons in 
Bengal alone by passes and wife water charmed by mystic 
formulae and thus formed Theosophical Lodges practi¬ 
cally in all towns with the most prominent persons as 
Presidents and Secretaries. 

For truly religious men and Yogis, these supernormal 
powers and wonderful cures are of very little importance 
and they never run after them, rather they come in proper 
time as obedient servants and they rarely give demonstra¬ 
tions of their powers. On very special occasions thee 
may show their powers to serve some purpose which 
cannot be done through ordinary means. Ordinarily 
when a person approaches a Yogi to be convinced of the 
existence of supernormal things and principles, invariably 
he is turned back with the answer, ‘ It is no business of 
mine U> convince you of the truth of such existence,' 

Madame Bluvatsky and Col. Olcott directed their 
activities mainly for the revival oi the Ceylon Buddhism. 
(Hinayana Buddhism). They went to Ceylon in May 
1880 and on 25th May, they both took Pancha Stia at 
Galie and feus formally became Buddhists. Col. Olcott 
wrote a small pamphlet. " Buddhist Catechism " and 
introduced it in the schools after getting it formally 
approved as to its accuracy by the Buddhist High Priest, 
Hdricadumr Sum&ngala, for the purpose of teaching fee 
fundamentals of Buddh is m to S in g h alese b ey s a nd grrte, 
This book passed through 44 editions in 24 years (up to 
1915). paring his second visit to Ceylon, Col. Olcott 
tm beared b his work by Bishop C. W Lexdbeater and 
by H. Dhanmpnk. Anagarikad Dhttrrospala acoom- 
pmmi Col. Olcott in *889, in his toot in japan and o th er 
MAUc countries outride India. Colour! became the 
UnKftwidiW of fee Malta Bodfci Society and contacted 
fea India and Bengal Governments for fee transfer of fee 
ferine at Us rife 1 Gaya from fee Mahanta, the Hmda 
Nat. to fen newly formed Bottust Society. Inridaa- 
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UBy i! may be mentioned that in (he same year, Bishop 
Leadbeater recognised in Singhalese bay of 13 yean, his 
brother Gerald who had died while very young in an 
accident, reborn. He picked up and took the boy with 
him to England where he went as a guardian tutor of 
Mrs. Sinnett's son. Bishop trained the Singhalese boy 
and got him admitted into the llniversiiy of Cam¬ 
bridge to obtain his M A. degree. This boy is now 
the President of the Theosophual Society. Mr C. 
jinarajadssa. 

The attempt for the revival of Hinduism was made 
by Mr. A. P. Sinnctt, when he published his book entitled 
"Esoteric Buddhism" (Buddhism means Wisdom), in 
which the fundamental principles of Hinduism were 
explained with the help of reason. Mrs. Besant, imme¬ 
diately after her arrival in India in November, rSQj, 
devoted herself entirely for the revival of Hindu Keligion 
and Culture. She studied the skastrts in original with 
the help of learned Ihindits, published several small 
pamphlets and delivered lectures to explain the true 
Ancient Wisdom. She did not commence her work by 
criticising image worship and the caste system of the 
Hindus. She firmly believed that the true light of religion 
would cause the darkness of lifeless superstition to dis¬ 
appear, even when no criticism was made against them. 
In her lectures, she explained the natural basis of the caste 
system, but she showed also very dearly its present 
degeneration and confusion. A mistake that is commonly 
made by many reformers is that they start by inviting 
opposition by their criticism of long practised rites and 
ceremonies. Such criticism provokes opposition and 
malm the task of the reformer much more difficult, In 
many of her bode, she profusely quoted from Upanishads, 
giving Bteral translations and correct references. She has 
p rittm several hundred* of books, explaining die ethics, 
phflesopfues and rebgioos ms may be found in *ncM 



scriptures of India, of which special mention may be 
made of— 

(i) Ancient Wisdom, (a) Study in consciousness, 
(3) Self and its Sheaths, (4) Introduction to Yoga, (5) 
Evolution of Life and form, (6) Path of Discipleship, (7) 
Wisdom of Upanishads, (8) Thought Power, its control 
and Culture etc., etc. 

Directed by her preceptor, Mrs. Besant undertook the 
work of Educational, Religious, Social and Political 
regeneration ol India. She was one of the best orators 
of her time and when in 1893, she delineated the bright 
past and still brighter future of India^and compared them 
with the-then present dark and degenerated condition 
obtaining in the country, she made ihc whole audience of 
over a thousand weep with emotion. With a view to 
revive (he religious discipline of the country, she started 
the Central Hindu College at Benares in 1898, most of 
the students ol whieh were boarders, who were given 
special religious discipline to be followed and in the 
boarding only pure vegetarian dishes were served. 

' Special attention was paid to the physical and moral 
culture of the pupils in addition to their intellectual train¬ 
ing. She used to mix freely with the students and 
answered all their questions in a convincing way, support¬ 
ing them with quotations from scriptures. Under her 
guidance, the Board of Trustees of die College published 
a Text-book of Hindu Religion and Morals, in which the 
b ow* of Hindu rites and ceremonies were hicidly explain¬ 
ed. The ipotto selected for the College was—" Vkfya- 
Dharroau Sbovate "—knowledge is embeUuhed by 
njigi n#i Thinking that the purpose of the revival of 
t^tginiM discipline would be better served. Hit Besant 
Jpftetnced the of foe Board of Trustees to hand 

ner foe College to tbs authorities of foe Hindu University 
to sane as its initial nocleos. There is no doubt that fog. 
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favourably wife those of other reformers who had been 
working in die same direction. 

Some tbeosophiste were of opinion that unless India, 
attained her proper respectful position in the committee of 
nations, her voice in bringing about the international 
understanding in the light of the Ancient Wisdom, would 
be one in the wilderness. Political uplift was, therefore, 
considered as essential as the religious and social. For 
the attainment of this object, the Theosophical Society 
inspired the Indian National Congress, whose seed was 
sown during the annual Theosophical Convention of 1884. 
Allan Octavius Hume was the Vice-President ol the 
Theosophical Society from 1880 to 1R88 and he. it was 
who influenced by Adepts, broached the idea of forming 
the Congress at an informal meeting of 17 influential 
persons of different Provinces of India held in the house 
of Dfwan Bahadur Kaghunath Rao of Madras. (The 
names of these 17 persons have been quoted by Mrs. 
Besant in " How India Wrought for Freedom ” from flic 
Indian Mirror). 

On returning to their respective Provinces, those 
leaders worked for holding the first open session of the 
Congress during the next Christmas holidays. The session 
was held in Bombay on 25th December 1885. presided 
oVer by W. C. Banerjec and attended by 72 delegats from 
different Provinces. For many years, Mr. A. 0 . Hume 
Served as the General Secretary of the Congress and 
worked for fee political regeneration of India for which 
he was, and by some still is, called fee Father of fee 
National Congress. 

Early in 1914, Mrs. Besant received fresh instruc¬ 
tions to work for gaining India's proper place among fee 
but ns warned not to be provocative dfeoogh 
renaming fern in her determination. In January of fee 
mine jmr fee started a weekly magiane, " «»»► 
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weal," for the purpose of propaganda; she also commenc¬ 
ed to convene regular conferences of Theosopbical workers 
to organise her activities for National regeneration along 
four lines—religious, educational, social and political, 
corresponding to the four constitions of man, spirit, mind, 
emotion and physical body. She next purchased the 
Madras Standard ' and renamed it ' New India,' the 
first number of which was issued on July 14, 1914. She 
also started the Home Rule League in which she could 
attract the prominent workers ol all parties. Even Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah joined the League and was elected the 
President of the Bo mbay Branch ot the League. At this 
time she inaugurated the Madras Parliament with herself 
as the Premier, to train the citizens in parliamentary 
methods. 

On June 1917, die Madras Government issued orders, 
for the extern men I of Mrs. Bcsant, G. S. Arandale and 
B. P. Wadia from Madras and Chingleput (which includ¬ 
ed Adyar) and in a lew days they took their residence in 
Ootacamund. This extemment produced an intense 
indignation both in India and in England, as a result of 
which they were released unconditionally on the 15th 
September, 1917. That same year, Mrs. Besant was elected 
the President of the National Congress, held in Calcutta 
and she was accorded a tremendous ovation by the 
public on her arrival in Calcutta. The political plan of 
Mrs Besant was that India should be strong and equal 
to the dominions of England and with England herself, 
and that an Indo-Britrah Commonwealth of Nations 
would be formed in which India would play a very 
important part so far as the maintenance of peace is Asia 
was concerned Now we had tint the trend of events is 
towards the retention- of cocnectxjc* with Britain and the 
Thus - Mr*. Beauts'- idea it- going to to 

Educational Atoyito* Col Otatot. ntnhfatofr a 
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large number of schools in Ceylon to redeem Singhalese 
boys and girls from Missionary schools and to educate 
them according to Buddhistic tradition and culture. In 
India, he founded a free school for die Panchama {Madras 
untouchable) boys, called Okott School in Madras in 
1894. Here the pupils and teachers have been from the 
beginning of all castes and creeds and they haw been 
happily mingling with one another as members of one 
family, thus striking at the root of untouchability. This 
was followed by the founding in 1808 of a second school, 
called H. P. B. School, at Kodambakam, ("| miles from 
Adyar), a third (Damodar School) in October, 1891) at 
Teynampet, a fourth at Mylapore (Madras) in rqoi and 
a fifth (Annie Besant School) at Krishnampct in May, 
1906. All these free schools are managed by a Board by 
raising funds by donations and a small grant from the 
Madras Corporation. As already mentioned Mrs. Besant 
started the Central Hindu College at Renans for the 
physical, moral and intellectual training of Indian pupils 
which was supplemented by religious discipline. There 
were a girls’ school and a gills' College established at 
Benares. Several other schools and colleges run by 
Tbeosophists have been made over to the Theosophical 
Educational Trust started and registered with Mrs. Besant 
as the President. A large number of selfless members 
such as, Dr. Richardson, Dr. Anindale. Miss Arundale,’ 
Mr. Harry Banbcry, Miss Palmer, Miss Courtwright, Miss 
Kofel etc., etc,, helped Col. Olcott and Mrs. Besant in 
their educational activities. These workers undertook the 
work as religious duties receiving only subsistence allow¬ 
ances. In connection with the educational work of the 
Society, special mention must be made of the Adyar 
libr ary which has two sections, the Eastern section con¬ 
taining, a large number of Eastern books and manus¬ 
cri p ts and having a staff of Sanskrit Scholars and the 
other, die Western Section with bocks in Western 
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languages. The Adyar manuscript library is probably 
the best of its kind in India. 

Thus we find that the founders and other members of 
he Society have taken a prominent part in reviving 
3 uddhism and Hinduism and in bringing about fraternity 
between men and religions inspite of all outer differences. 
The Congress movement has been initiated and the first 
step in the removal of untouchability has also been taken 
by them. They have worked for introducing female 
education and for raising the marriageable ages of boys 
and girls, and have played their part in all modem reform 
movements. Even the first exhibition of Indian goods, 
(Swadeshi Exhibition) was organised by the Society as 
early as 187Q, during its fourth anniversary convention. 
Indians should be grateful to those foreign members of 
the Society who have unselfishly helped India to attain 
her present position. 


TULSIDAS KAR 



SRI AUROBINDO. A MYSTIC 
OR A PHILOSOPHER ? 

Sri Aurobindo is perhaps the singular personality who 
represents what India stands lor. A nation lives neither 
by its people nor by its strength, nor by its material glory, 
but by its contribution to the world thought. The living 
philosophy of India concentrated in the moth worn 
pages of Vedas and I'panisads once more takes revival in 
the volumes of the Seer Prophet Sri Aurobindo. The 
unique spiritual heritage of India, takes a peculiar blend¬ 
ing with what may be called the essence of modem 
materialistic thought in the writings of Sn Aurobindo. 
Indeed he represents " a completes! synthesis that has 
been realised to this day of the genius of Asia and the 
genius of Europe," But still he imbilies the I me spirit 
of the Indian soil, representing it in its exact rolour and 
nowhere does he deviate from his path by any external 
influence. 

There is a considerable divergence of opinion among 
great scholars of east as well as west regarding the 
question—whether Sri Aurobindo was a mystic or a 
philosopher, Leaving aside at present of the very few 
western scholars who have called him so cither conven¬ 
tionally or due to their lack of a thorough study of the 
philosophy of Sri Aurobindo. we shall discuss the subject 
considering the opinion of the Indian critics, By the 
former, I mean the conventional way in which the charges 
against the Indian Philosophy are generally carried on 
by the western scholars who have never called, until 
lately, the Indian systems as having any philosophical 
tinge in it, except mysticism and religion. Such unwar¬ 
ranted view is of course gradually diminishing with the 
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advent of some forceful defenders, of whom the name of 
Sir Sarvapalli follows the rest. By the latter, I mean 
those half-hearted western scholars who read our philo¬ 
sophy only to make sure of their scholarship, but little do 
they' understand, for a thorough understanding of the 
philosophical treatises of Sri Aurobindo, Tagore and 
others pre-supposes a vast learning of something other 
than their own systems of philosophy. Due to this lack 
of previous learning, their understanding of die Indian 
philosophers is naturally superficial and conclusion defect- 
ridden. 

But we cannot neglect the views of the Indian 
critics who do not acknowledge him as a philosopher but 
only as a mystic. Even there is a tendency among the 
Indian scholars of our day, very often observed, who 
ignore him so much so tor his mystic outlook in philosophy, 
that they do not think it worthwhile to give him an 
ordinary chair to sit among other philosophers, far more 
inferior than him in scholarship, mental make-up and 
creative thinking.* 

A slight reflection will tell us that, at the bottom of 
this peculiar disregard for mysticism there lies the ago-old 
quarrel between rational and intuitive knowledge. The 
two rival schools founded on this basis have a historical 
role in their fighting with each other. Naturally, the 
representatives of die school who regard reason and 
intelligence as the only source of knowledge despise the 
other group who have faith in a still higher source of 
knowledge than intelligence and declare that we can know 
so many things of the world as revealed through our 
faculty of intuition. This intuitive knowledge of a supra- 
mental character has been accepted by Sri Aurobindo, 
and hence be is regarded by some as a mystic and not a 
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Sri Aurobindo being himself an oriental scholar, 
having deep and wide knowledge of the Vedas and the 
Upanisads and other Sanskrit texts, can not hut accept 
such a faculty in human beings. The typical word 
DARSANA indicates dial in India. Philosophy was not 
merely an intellectual gratification and the satisfaction of 
man’s restless curiosity, but it is revelation. The 
philosophical and metaphisical troths in our systems are 
always considered to be revealed in mystic visions and 
they were never pursued after in a rational way and 
Indians never dreamt of knowing them intellectually. 
KRTH rfaj never meant in Indian philosophy as 
" emancipation through knowledge.” The word jnw 
has a special meaning in our systems. It is not merely 
intellectual knowledge but also intuitive one. But it 
should be noted that because the word has an intuitive 
reference, the intellectual side was not totally neglected. 
They both co-operatc and run hand in hand along the path 
for progress. The Upanisads never deny reason at the 
cost of intuition and vice-versa. As Radhakrishnan puts 
it, " The results of intellect will be dull and empty, 
unfinished and fragmentary without the help of intuition, 
while intuitional insights will be blind and dumb, dark 
and strange without intellectual confirmation.” But tins 
much is sure that the Indian scholars have full faith in 
intuitive knowledge and they never deny its necessity. 

' n twr s’*! wpnfa wfwtfafo” 

This fWjft »•*.. sharpened intellect is nothing but 
that intuitive faculty. It is by this faculty that we can 
know the Reality in its essential aspects. 

Similar trends do we observe in the philosc^jhy of 
Sri Aurobindo. 

Perhaps tbe most controversial issue in his philosophy 
lies in fiie fact that how does be conceive the relationship 
hf^ um n reason and intuition? And if this controversy is 
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settled, so many misconceptions on his philosophy are 
also decided. On this issue lies the peculiar disregard for 
him as a mystic. If he is proved to be not an anti- 
intelkctualist, not a direct reaction against modem 
science, but a way-finder to those, who with their extreme 
scientific prejudices have become a bit sceptic to the 
greatest truth of this world, he may certainly be given the 
leadership of philosophy, who with his deep and com¬ 
prehensive knowledge of reality, might lead the world to 
the blissful land and thus change the unfortunate lot of 
the humanity. Truly, he is the philosopher, who has 
grasped the fundamentals of true philosophy; he is the 
optimist, who loves humanity with all his sincerity and 
promises a bright future for it; he is the leader, who leads 
philosophy to the right channel and sheds all our previous 
misconceptions. 

Ordinarily, mysticism is considered to be a standing 
reproach to all science and philosophy. Due to the 
mystic’s peculiar method of knowledge, and the impos¬ 
sibility of the objective test of the mystic revelations, 
together with the varying conclusions of the different 
mystics, it has certainly become not only a standing 
reproach but a regular hindrance to all true philosophy, 
This much is acceptable. 

As regards the first difficulty, if the intuitive faculty 
of knowledge is proved to be nol anti-intellcctualistic, we 
haw got nothing to say against it. But if it means some 
sort of subconscious upheaval of an unbalanced mind or 
the outcome of repeated auto-suggestions, we have got 
Certainly objections against it. So far as the question of 
objective certainly in mysticism is concerned, its useful¬ 
ness can never lie denied. Mysticism needs scrutiny. 
Mere subjective certainty can not ascertain the truth of 
mysticism. In that case, it will lose all its influence over 
humanity. It can not be the result of subjective fancy. 
So it should not be regarded as criminal to aoutiuire the 
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mystic experience. Now ki us come to the third 
difficulty. It is very often found that different mystics 
vary in their description of experiences. The most easy 
answer to it is perhaps that of Bergson,’ who says that 
even in objective experiences people often differ and what 
to say of subjective ones. Men with varied pn-concep¬ 
tions and angles of vision not very infrequently differ 
among themselves. The similar may lx 1 urged tor the 
mystics. But, this is perhaps not the real and exact 
cause of the varied experiences that we get from the jxms 
of various mystics. The true reason is that there are 
different levels of mysticism; and the experiences of these 
levels vary considerably. Sri Aurobindo himself admits 
of these levels. There is “ a zone which many Sadhakas 
have to cross in which many wander for a long time and 
out ot which a great many never emerge "* He also 
speaks of different degrees of in tuition-higher mind, 
illumined mind, intuition, over mmd and sujx-r mind. 
Similar distinction in the mystic zone has also lieen 
acknowledged by Bergson when he gives in his " Two 
Sources Of Morality And Religion,” a detailed description 
of mysticism. 

Now, mysticism which is not anti-inteBrrtuaHstic and 
intuitive at the same time, which admits of objective 
tests, not only of the subjective certainty and the exjtcri- 
ences of which though vary considerably but which have 
the same source and origin and a similar colour, stands 
above the charges and blames that are generally levelled 
against it. That mysticism can never be a standing 
reproach to sciente and philosophy. Philosophy must 
accept it and science must embrace it. 

Before we try to find out the place of reason and 
intuition in Sri Aurobindo's philosophy, it will be wise on 
our part to put a cursory glance on the exact meaning of 

~~ • Via. Btrtnoi "Two Sown® 01 MortMy ukI P»«* 
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the term intuition. For, there are philosophers who ire 
not so much prejudiced against the conclusions and 
results that we derive through the intuitive source of 
knowledge, as they are against the faculty of knowledge 
itself. They object to the words intuition and mysticism, 
because, according to them, these words have some 
religious tinge in them, and they do not represent the true 
scientific bent of mind. Of course, what they mean by 
true scientific bent of mind is nothing but a mind full of 
scientific superstitions. Hence an endeavour to find out 
what exactly the term intuition means may remove the 
scientific bias and pure mysticism free from ail difficulties 
my find favour with all schools of philosophy. 

The most simple manner in which we may explain 
ffie term intuition is that it is a self-evident knowledge. 
Self-evidence is its fundamental characteristic. Every 
knowledge in this world which is evident from itself can 
be called intuitive. And if we stop for a moment and 
reflect over, we shall find that the major part of our 
knowledge is intuitive in its character. We base our 
monuments of reason on some self-reveled axioms. AH 
our sense knowledge begins with intuition and reason 
comes therein afterwards. Similar is the case with 
inferential and all practical knowledge whose certainty we 
can not deny for they are self-evident. That the straight 
line has only length and no breadth, that all hard and 
green apples are sour and that tilings identical in essence 
must have identical attributes are never questioned. 
Practically the bask construction of our knowledge is 
intuitive. Reason comes afterwards and systematises 
tboee unsystematic knowledge which we take for granted 
for the practical purposes of our life. But the role of 
intuition is the most important when we rise above these 
worldly phenomena and reach the realm cf philosophy. 
The unfortunate thing is this that we accept the role of 
intuition so far the worldly knowledge b concerned but we 
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hesitate to accept its importance in the philosophical 
realm. Our knowledge begins with intuition and its 
conclusion lies there. Reason comes in and serves the 
intermediary purpose to collect, arrange and systematise 
it. In the realm of philosophy, intuition stands behind as 
well as before. 

Now, let us come to Sri Aurobindo's conceptions of 
intuition and see what part reason plays in his philosophy. 
There has been still a great deal of obscurity in the 
philosophy of Sri Aurobindo, partly because of his 
abstract manner of writing and partly because of the 
misinterpretations among his critics. 

Sri Aurobindo in his philosophy makes a clear-cut 
distinction between mental and supramental knowledge. 
In the mental sphere, reason or intellect is supreme but 
in the supramental sphere, we rise above reason and 
know things directly and immediately by a special faculty, 
which may be called as intuition. Although, wc may 
assert that whatever wc know in this higher realm, we 
know it by our intuitive knowledge, yet the term intuition 
in his philosophy is only the name of a particular grade 
in the supramental sphere. It has been already said that 
Sri Aurobindo admits different grades in the higher 
knowledge, which he names as—higher mind, illumined 
mind, intuition, over mind and super mind. And, the 
specific term intuition, occupies the third place in the 
supramental realm. 

So, it is better not to call the whole ol the supramental 
sphere by the term intuition for that will create a confu¬ 
sion. We shall rather call the two realms of knowledge 
as mental and supramental. 

As regards the relative value of these two kinds of 
knowledge, it may be definitely asserted that Sri 
Aurobindo give* higher place to die supramental know¬ 
ledge which we otherwise call as intuition. If Philosophy 
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is after the search of Reality or the Supreme Truth, Sri 
Aurobindo repeatedly tells us that it can not know it by 
intellect. " If the intellect is our highest possible instru¬ 
ment and there is no other means of arriving at supra- 
physteal Truth, ihen a wise and large Agnosticism must 
be our ultimate attitude. Things in the manifestation 
may be known to some degree but the supreme and all 
that is beyond the Mind must remain forever unknow¬ 
able.The result of the intellectual approach to the 
Supreme Reality has always been either agnosticism or 
some mind constructed formula. " There have been,” 
he says, “ hundreds of these systems or formulas and 
there can be hundreds more."* So the intellectual 
approach to reality will be a vague and partial one. 
Intellect can never enter the heart of reality for its inherent 
weakness. The natural division which it creates in its 
effort to know raises a permanent bar to final realization. 
It requires a decisive experience, a spiritual certitude and 
a direct approach. 

The most remarkable point in Sri Aurobindo, perhaps 
the singular representative of the intuitive school, is that 
he endeavours to establish his theory of intuition by the 
reference of modem scientific researches and experiments 
in this field. The establishment of the “ Society for the 
Psychical Research ” in the west and the profuse interest 
of the great philosophic and scientific minds in it, has 
minimised the task to a great extent, for those who belong 
to the school of intuition. Regarding intuition he says. 
" Constantly asserted by human experience and beliefs 

since the origin of thought, this truth.begins to be 

justified by the new bora forms of scientific research,” 
“ The increasing evidences of which only the most 
obvious and outward are established, come to us under 
the name of Telepathy.”’ As a matter of fact, there is 

■ Sri “ Ridillr ul Otk World." Pi ft. 15-16. 
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very Mtfle controversy now regarding the certitude of this 
Telepathy. It is a matter of common experience that one 
mind can communicate impressions to another mind 
independent of any recognized channels of sense. 
Thousands of experiments under fully controlled condi¬ 
tions together with die convincing evidences of daily life 
have left no room for doubt even in the sceptic minds. 
We may certainly cal] it by the name of intuition. 

This, certainly reveals that Sri Aurohindo, although 
gives a higher place for the supramenta! faculty in human 
beings, is never blind to the intellectual advancements or 
scientific researches. He has full confidence in them. 
He is never an anti-intellectualist. He has spoken so 
many times that reason occasionally comes to the aid of 
intuition. " Intuition is unable to give as the troth in 
that ordered and articulated form which our nature 
demands.”* That is done by reason. The function of 
reason is to systematise those unsystematic troths that we 
get by the flow of intuition, and thereby fill up their gape 
and join their weak links. In his " Nature and Function 
of Thought in Sri Anrobindo's Philosophy,'’ Dr. S. K. 
Maitra, makes the point clear when he says that,” Period* 
in die world history are generally classed as creative and 
constructive. The creative periods are characterised by 
rich flow of intuition. But they generally lack the power 
to integrate these intuitions and build them into stable 

structures.The legacy of the intuitions which the 

creative periods have left is utilized in the constructive 

periods for the erection of gigantic systems;.the 

buikkng of these systems is entirely the work of thought." 
Sri Aurohindo hinwrif in his " Life Divine,” VoL I, say* 
that " the age of intuitive knowledge represen ted by the 
early Vedantic thinking of the Uptrends had to give 
place to tile age of rational knowledge, inspired a crip f nre * 
made room for metaphyseal philosophy, even as after* 
»m Aimfiato,"“unnhtoi" vat i. r» ay 
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wank metaphysical philosophy had to give place to 
experimental science.”* 

Thus, it is quite evident that Sri Anrobind assigns the 
true place to rational and scientific knowledge, although 
be admits the validity of intuition. In matters of science, 
be is a scientist out and out; and in matters of higher 
knowledge, he is a prophet out and out. We have seen 
that he gives the experimental evidences in psychic 
phenomena as the background for his thory of intuition; 
but like a true scientist, he is very critical in matter of bis 
acceptance of anything and everything that go by the 
name of psychic science. He acknowledges the defects 
and unscientific prejudices that still hover over its field of 
enquiry." It is true that the glimpses of supraphysical 
realities acquired by methodical research has been imper¬ 
fect and is yet ill-affinned, for the methods used are still 
crude and defective.''* 

Similarly, when he speaks of supraroental knowledge, 
be is none but a prophet. He can Dot forget his oriental 
lineage although he has imbibed all that is best in western 
thought and culture. Here he is a different man he 
quotes Vedas and Upanisads as evidences (9fW) of his 
supraroental knowledge, just like Sankar and other 
oriental scholars. 

Thus we see that Sri Aurobindo is a devout warship- 
per of the supramcntal knowledge and still he can never 
be called a mystic in the general sense of the term. He 
is a true philosopher, if we translate the term as 
His is ttte most practical and living philosophy; and if 
because of this practical and living nature, be is called a 
mystic, we have got nothing to say against it His 
mysticism, if we all it so, has some remarkable traits in 
it, and that is why Sri Aurobindo can not be ranked 
ywnag ordinary mystics. It is not toe mysticism of toe 
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individual saints who try to rise individually to the 
sapramental {Jane and naturally can not bring anything 
down and make it a permanent part of the earth con¬ 
sciousness. It is not the mysticism of the I'panisads, 
which asserts that it is impossible to pass through the 
gates of son {i.e., supramcotal plane} with this body. 
But it is die mysticism of YOGA where physical and 
supraphysical meet. It is a double movement ol ascent 
and descent. This mysticism promises not an individual 
but a cosmic salvation—a thorough transformation of earth 
consciousness into supermind. It is free from all those 
charges that are levelled against the so-called mysticism. 
It is never opposed to reason and intellect; it is never 
fleeting and evanescent for in the supramcotal plane, the 
higher knowledge is permanent; and It is not confined to 
subjective certainty but it admits of objective validity, 
for “ the less perfect intuition must be corrected by the 
more perfect." His philosophy then, can never be called 
mysticism as we ordinarily understand and be ignored. 
It is the living philosophy, the practical one-truly keeping 
to die Indian heritage. If Indians can ignore their own 
philosophical systems as non-phitosophical and mystical, 
they may do so with Sri Aurobindo; but if they 
acknowledge these systems as consisting erf any philo¬ 
sophical value, they can not disregard the contribution of 
Sri Aurobirfdo. 

ABHOY CHANDRA BHATTACH ARY A. UA. 



THE SIDDHAS IN THE YOGA- 
VASISTHA RAMAYANA AND 
A PEEP INTO THEIR CREED 

The part that the Vo(«i<a$Ktta Ramavana played 
in the unfolding of the philosophical temperament in the 
average Indian generally and in the projx'r assessment of 
material pleasures and of the perpetual encroaching* of 
frsna (hankerings after worldly enjoyments) and moha 
(ignorance) particularly as in the famous epoch-making 
works the Bhagavod-gita and the Dhammafrada has 
been but imperfectly recognised. The limitations of this 
eneyclopoedie work—a MstramclataUdhi —which has 
been differently and quite aptly described as a Danya 
(poetical exercise), and a prabandha (at best a philo¬ 
sophical thesis) in prakarana^ or sections dealing with 
topics in a non-technical and popular fashion—told out 
in the paurunic framework of a samvada are as much to 
account for this as the non-academic or rather the non- 
scholastic treatment, which has fought shy of the logical 
methodology and of precision in technique, the corner¬ 
stones of a philosophical system. Indeed while we have 
a clear and consistent under-current of affiliation to a 
recognised mode of thought—and this is nothing but the 
ftmva (Spanda) system of Kashmir—the digressions and 
deflections are so many varied and various that the 
attempt at a systematic co-ordination has been subdued 
and subordinated so much so that the general reader is 
to be pardoned if he thinks that there is no system in this 
philosophy or that at best it is a presentation of several 
systems with no emphasis on a particular line of 
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stdkiHia. The traditional scholar has been mesmerised 
by the common trend of the literature on the subject 
which has been canalised at least from about the 14th 
century A C. amongst an influential section of sannyasin 
teachers, affiliated to the Sankara school of monistic 
Vedantic thought that has not felt any scruples in extend¬ 
ing the scojx’ of the work and elaborating it. 1 (The 
uifanrdka of the A’lrwiiia prakarana is a palpable and 
transparent proof thereof). But the ingenious and 
unconvincing attempts of these cxjiositors right up from 
the time of Cigna nutlamacarya (hinted at in folio 7b of 
the Ulpalli prakarana of the printed text of the 
y. V. Samgraha, (a work inadequately described as a 
synopsis or a summary), are the /.ag/iM-V'ogai'ai’tt/ia or 
the Vausthasara and even of earlier authoritative scholars 
(folio 13b, Vlpallt ( down to the eminent Ananda- 
bodhendra Sarawak, the earliest writer to comment 
on the whole original work (r.g., pp. 4. 400-402, 
563-505, <>6o of the N.S. edition) to dis-entangle them¬ 
selves from uncomfortable situations have revealed this 
anhcsitalingly. The formulations in the way of the 
other branch of yoga-cum-Vedanta ideology in manuals 
like the .S'ii.pfl-.Samgi/a, Rama-gita and the Hatha-Yoga 
Pradipika and in the later Upanisads like the Annapurna- 
pamsed, the T tjahmdnpam^ad, the Mahaponnad and the 
Muktikopnisad —a mentality patent in the yogi-ya;iM- 
valkya form interesting reading and refreshing food for 
thought. The commentary of Bhaskarakaxtha, presum¬ 
ably incorporating traditional materials from Kashmir, 
on the entire work (composed in the last quarter of the 
18th century) giving the Soitwte presentation of the 

I, The fwtuoublraeee til thr Y V H emoeg three eotentl *mi 
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philosophical kernel o( the work, was designed to check 
this unwholesome tendency ol misrepresenting the views 
thereof. The main work as much as the Samgrdka 1 has 
vehemently asserted its affiliation to the realised truths of 
a certain brand of well-established esoteric thinkers and 
sadhakas, who went by the name of Siddhaf and have 
figured largely in religions and philosophical thought in 
India from about the rlose of the qth century and had 
tried to include in their fold thinkers like Bhartrkari 
connected with the theory ol Vivtrtntda and Canda- 
pede, as a fairly old and authentic list of the siddhes 
would indicate. Indeed many of the views propounded 
in the Y.V.K. are openly proclaimed as those coming 
from the .Sidrfta who have derived them from un¬ 
impeachable sources and realised them in their life- 
experieneo. 

This pint has got to be conceded and understood in 
the proper spirit and not in the lighter vein of the later 
neo-Vedantin in whose estimate the ground work of 
updabdki (realisation) as undissociable from the *P*- 
labdkn the realised was all humbub and that all truth or 
vents' centered round the self as the plank of monistic 
teachings. To the accredited siddkas, upalahdhi was as 
much siddha (an accomplished fact) as their own 
personality and thcrin was centered their main thesis or 
contention, whieh was much more than a mere vedavada 
or a pra/narada, to quote the phraseology of the B ha Ra¬ 
ved-Gila. As in the as^arsu-Yogj groundwork—itself 
one of the cardinal their tenets of theirs—preached in the 
kariha$ of (.audapada (III. yn) from which ordinary 
yogias are 'replied and sacred away,' either because of 
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the bookishness of knowledge-content or because of the 
resultant break from traditional uniformity, nothing short 
of an ipse dixit with the scholastic thinker, die siddhas 
harped on this matter in season and out of season and 
deemed it as an inevitable accessory in the attainment of 
the supreme knowledge through resort to great savants 
(Hahipuru^samiraya ), in which faithful compliance 
(suM/iaBfesi'at'flrta} was us much a pre-requsite as in 
VrifaB/a-sravana on the part of those that dabbled in it 
eg., in the dakaraviiivi or the madkuvidya in 
Upaniradic texts. It was not merely the prerogative of 
the adhikartn —for jnana was a precious treasure sealed 
up and concealed, (cf. the >’ogi-Yaj«at>attve I, it), 
IV. 34; XII. 42). These si (Mims had attained celebrity 
even during the days ol the Bkagovad-Gita (as in X. 26, 
where the great Juana yogin Kapila in ronlonuity with 
the Vedie tradition as in the Sectaseatara was acclaimed 
as the foremost ot such class). The interpretation 
(Nratt wbw frn tfwjt 

in the Sankarite exposition of Madhusudana Sarasvab, 
in so far as it dealt on their zeal for participation in the 
eight supernatural faculties termed siddhis, touched them 
only in the very fringe—the idea of the siddhas as the 
semi-divine beings (TtWtsfw^wrfarfall 
with a peculiarly mythological substratum was certainly 
not their distinguishing characteristic. Their nirvtiialz, 
turning themselves into accomplished selves might not 
have been so widely known and preached in the days of 
Ameraanlu, the lexicographer, who seems to be un¬ 
acquainted with this aspect of the word, as in the later 
days (say the 12th, century) when fee Jaina master 
Hematndn himself styled suiih,carya in contemporary 
parlance noted the divergent meanings thereof. ( ftro 
qjCTffftW CTOflpft Pi'flUfttrtS t fitWT ; «tf*CT 
with the preferential bias of prior mention for great 
mvants Hire Vyasa or Kapila. in whose case the word 
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had acquired a ruifci as, in the case of the bhlhsu 
teacher Candramitra with his (Buddhistic 

inclinations) [described in the Kaopkin^hkyndaya 
(XX. 43) of Sivasvamin of Kashmir ] who rose to 
eminence by virtue of his learning, character and honesty 
of purpose. A reference to their supernatural attain¬ 
ments in the line of the J.itaka stories conies rather 
unexpectedly in the latter half of the Airranapratarana 
(VI. itji. 38). Their noted counterpart amongst the 
aryasiddhas as in the BAagaia/a/>urana (111 24 rq) tells 
almost the same tale, 

The riiMfiararvds familiar to the students of pro¬ 
vincial literatures like the Raddha Cam Doha who might 
have flourished near about this period with a distinctive 
bias towards heterodox thoughts and practices, were 
latent personaliti<-s to reckon) with in the matter of tbcit 
rfesona or defjta, (their chronicled teachings) a favourite, 
term with the Y.V.K Jayantn Bhaf/a, the author of the 
Xayatnaitjar'i. in the apt spirit of the seeker after truth, 
is not slow to recognise (in the 4th. ohnika) the authority 
of the Saiva a gatnas, though he docs not commit himself 
anyway to acceptance of views assumed .by the 
Pratyabhijnuvtfdins, the other camp of the Saiva school 
of Kashmir and makes a bold and determined stand 
against any new-fangled vada or-ism, which he ridicules 
as qgfafiK isrslts (of questionable authoritative 
validity). The great Saiva philosopher Abhinava-Gupta 
in bis authoritative treatises (c.g.. the Tantrzloka Chap. 
XXXV. and the Tantrasara) dwells on the importance 
of the Saivagamas. which comprised over and above an 
imposing list of mythological and legendary teachers, a 
mention of historical stddhas, just in the manner of the 
Y.V.R. and refers to their sublime self-imposed mission 
of conservation, elaboration and propagation of age-old 
truths in the light of new factors of experience. 

«w» ft friwn i. 




i cwit wmi wt 

wi ^?WNt*mt< fiw i) 

Abhinava rlaims spiritual descent Iron) Utpaladeva, 
Kalbata and Somananda (the two latter of the 9th 
century A.C.). Somananda in his Stvairisti (Cap. 7) 
expresses justifiable pride in calling himself as the 19th 
Siddha in the accepted line of geneology. The Y. V. R. 
indulges in minute details about the intellectual and 
spiritual strivings (II-8.21) brought to a head in Kashmir 
tradition amongst such aspirants and refers to their 
Saiva connection (e.g , IV. 32, specially V. 35, 36, 40, 41 
46-47:— TttflftWftsi (agama, of 

coarse, is Saivagama) which Anandabodhendra in his 
characteristic manner takes to refer to Vaidika aupanl- 
rada mffrga; a fatwi WJT* WSlt *lvm «(%s .. 

1 * it ca *rrtw uwiw 

•flfaii 

Ugra refers to the fountain-head deity Siva, who is all 
throughout belanded in the highest terms possible. 

im fonm VNn mfrft:».) 

In a memorable passage (VI 9. 9, 10:— 1*4 3391 

ftfi: »r»; cm toto 1.wm w. Prim:— 

on which the commentary .S'amsaraterani remarks:— 
Ttfrtron ifntoiifritfnn mvt .evtafsk 3a?:.. 

but otniniously keeps mum over the uddhas ] are extolled 
their su|>erhmn.in eflorts, no way short ol the urhievc- 
ments o( the rsis and munis ol old. Still in another 
context (V. 34. (13-ti;, bj-iki) we have a mention of their 
lending ungrudging help in the make-up ol the Jtvan* 
ntltkta mentality in the tudhtka. (Anandabodhendra is 
at a loss to see why ahMiaa an- (wrticularly mentioned 
and notes on verse 67: jRWflmt I 

The indifference meted out to them by the academicians 
aa much as by the un-mformed public and the supreme 
ntf-contentment hkc that of the great Malayan* followers 
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* re ““ty described in Via. 87. 31-33. Like the tree 
esten kftfairfttag but like into the unenviable insect 
in the regions underground ^1 m; (Via 87-13) 
as distinct and apart from the case of those following a 
mistaken tradition jjr’Wirfa* but withal serene and 
tranquil, do they live their worthy lives and dedicate 
themselves to the mission nearest to their hearts. 
(Via. 87,14:— fcmfosrt jtci* finip »r»nw*if > h 

?: T .Vrirs^ t; fav foij|, ) for we are told 
thereunder: jqippjrawShm pmn 1 >1*^ pji 

T&)t 1 titn— t (Via. 87, 33) in the manner of 
an echo of the phrase in the Bh. Glia. The epithet 
jnr»?faf? as wc shall presently note, refers pre-eminently 
to the siddlia teachers. The eomment of the late com¬ 
mentator on the first of these verses shown how perversely 
he misinterprets the views of the opjxisite school to suit his 
communal inclinations:— fS faHtyj- 

fjjlfafin ftrjs 1 The Saiva inclinations of the siddhas of 
his liking with their habitat in the sequestered Himalayan 
groves (V. 8, Via. 2. 8. etc.) in the midst of which the 
promulgator of the Sustra Vasisiha had to live to acquire 
intuition (i/ii'ya;«a#<,)—viz., the pranavidya, the secret 
of success in life (Via. 16. 1/5) and their efforts for 
intellectual betterment, which go hand in hand with spiri¬ 
tual ennoblement, iorm entertaining literature in the pages 
of Y. V.‘ The siddha teacher Harihara* who was a 


4. Cf. efts tois i-CTtitfhmurt iffliw 1 nft 

wwiw. .(Vi. • 14 . 6.).pMhTntfto* cVtam 

knfatl I.SWttolW^ 

spur?** irni rtsTtw sfPwti <Vf. 

18,18-22), [ wf»- ] iwtCTi mi ttoiar crtflnuftn 1 

w t wm tmwHis 1 «t inwimi 
•911 wftmt *rml ftiftwtaw; i-fwireroSwi rwt*M- 
iMft 1 «$nr<t i-wnynmcw IWMt 







model in his time and the irreproachable source of 
inspiration to the author, is awarded high praise in the 
Samgraha and is often cleverly referred to in the original 
work with its arse denomination, much to the perplexity 
of the commentators and to their disgust; for they are 
blind to such visions and impervious to their implications. 

The doctrines of the rirfdfws are introduced pro¬ 
minently in the chapter called SiddhagiU (V. 8) though 
they are scattered all over the work; and the ingenious 
and not often creditable way in which they have been 
diluted and almost given the go-by by the later Vedantin 
arrests our attention. In rhapters 35, 40 and 12S of the 
Uttarardha laliclled as Vasistfmgita and Brakmagitz we 
have a clever super-imposition of new thought just to vie 
with the importance of what is taught in this chapter. 
The Siddhagita, which forms a part of the Janako- 
pakhyana section where Vasis/ha incidentally reveals 
his iiddha affiliation:— fwfwtan strife 

wmirafTOTft 1 (V. 9 . 63 ) 

has been nothing but a series of slokakutas to the 

w: *y:i *t*tf«fawhs ciifcwwfa: fa: 1 • mwnifa 
1 a fVWH ^=n*rt a 1 a«a #l?i: 1 
VI. a 29 8? 88, 101, 107—) all in the Bbusundopakhyana. 

5 . The Samgraha (XUV, 2-3 ••fa*ft ct 

1 fluff a wnAfit sffaffaV 
flf: wwewnPl fwtfat awwnrffaa? 'fwtwcifXWTft 
fa wfafargewnfs 1 ‘'j^nrcw «wtoiwnIw- 

•twf*t fatat^i) The V, V. R. II. 13.22, (wtaiwcai wtn- 
1 ifasmti)* w tftntn: 1 fan; •wxttiwts 
WlftotfT.i-(Vl a 8. til iwfaxaft Wt fl Xtt fffamsi 
(VI a 109. 44 ). The palpable influence of this human 
aearya was sought to be liquidated by tbe later redactor 
(e.g., in VI. b 125. 45, 47,53) by trying to explain thin refer¬ 
ence to traditional authority as associated with Hari and 
HSr* of tbe Pauranic trinity. 
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Vedantk commentators. A Gita, as they pertinently 
point out, is a smarta upanhad. And here we have a 
symposium in which siddkas of different camps join and 
compare notes. The Y. V, K. while espousing a 
sympathy lor the Spanda creed of Saiva brand is liberal 
and tolerant enough to acknowledge the traces of other 
philosophical thoughts and speculations bearing on the 
theme, though with their shades of colour and thought not 
always well-distinguished. The first verse in the doc¬ 
trinal presentation refers to the fundamentals of the 
Spanda school and explains creation as 
in the way ot that line of thought and is an adoration of 
the great Siva, the iatlia number one in the system, that 
is si'll-illumining ( and ever cognisant of its stuff 

of bliss. should we not re f) 

Tile suldha view ol (fnshsnlb, which, whatever its debt to 
the earlier Vedanta creed, was not exactly identical 
therewith—the interpretation* ]>roposed by the scries of 
HWtEts (vide p. U53 X. S. edu.) in /fnandabodhendra's 
long but unconvincing exposition, should be read in their 
original Sanskrit garb by the inquisitive scholar. The 
pandits or the academic jugglers, whose attitude is 
denounced, (c.g.. in the Bhigavata Punna II. Z. 3, b) as 
distinguished from the Amis and Siddkas who hold the 
key to such subtle problems, and the hkaktas (as in Bhag. 
Pur. III. Z5.3Z) who regard bhagavati hhahti as superior 
to the siddhis of the sophisticated, are at a loss to fathom 
the mysteries which are crystal-clear to such esoteric 
thinkers. The rise of the first philosophical consciousness, 
(the darsana-prathamabhasa} recorded in the upanisadic 
drought is view number two presented by the trite connect¬ 
ing link 4$; (others aver), which introduces eight 
other not always dear-cut views, the epithet HtptT 
third group of siddkas introduces the Madhyamika dews, 
vincing exposition, should be read in their original 
professional Tantrikas, whether of the orthodox or the 
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heterodox stamp I ere- 

syjwrft wn r nyffTO ) l V. 8, 13) or, may be of 
the SaMiias or the grammarians, the sixth with a bias 
noticeable in another context in the Y.V.R, (V, 43. 
21-30) belittles the efforts of the followers of the 
btiagavali b&flftti just now referred to, the seventh 
perhaps is a presentation of an older Bhagavata creed 
allied to that of the Bhagaved-gda which leads to 
nirasafa or tfsa«gu, with this difference that they are 
karmatyagin Sannvasins 1 xf ), are 

veirtgins or vairagis in non-Sanskritic language. The 
eighth view is that of the Mayauadms who, as in all 
siddka literature, are not much thought of as they insist 
on the unreality of the world. The ninth is a view of 
the yogixs which would fain repress all passions and 
resort to yoga as the weapon thereof ( OTstfo’OTfefaWl'ti 
in the line of the Hiranyagarbha section of presentation). 
The last may be a reference to the followers of the 
Sakajayaxa who as in the Halhayogapradipika think of 
the knowablc as the kha-sama 1 e-fs t or gagana- 
sadrtsa and arc later found to be eulogised by Gorak- 
sanstha and the religious reformer Kabir. The statement 
4 f»Sr?TRm to *icn wfa fafwOT tratn (V. 8,18) 
which reads like an echo of the cult of Sahajananda and 
employs as its means prassmu or samadki* has been thus 
delineated elsewhere: ea nwrslfwKEt TPW W: 
<U | L »!l 4RtS at and has been fashionable enough view 
(dnti) to capture the imagination of an influential section 

6. Cf. uxte xwftwitx i.•>prw: 1 ftw — 

EEtw >*(Eitcxut*ito 1 ‘WOT at nflm ftfk ctififiw 

iprpw%f% (») l (p, 35 in the tact CiturmitJrQ) 111 EEI wees 

in wt M i hw txT N i m wm mwwn 

(p. 61 in Af ttauMtprefaa m the Adnjnjrttnmfrafct G. 0. 
S. ed. 192?/. Cf. »tio hu t*achm*» of the Catydptda* is the 
Bsuddht Gdoa A Mia. 




of ttokro. The view of the skfcQumtm leans as much on 
knowledge (vyutpaiit) and spiritual striving (sodhans) 
as on the theory of grace, (in the form of or 

in the wake of and as a sequel to paurust 
prayatna ), allowed a role of honour in Saiva philosophy 
(compare Via. 12". 4, where the lechirical term tfa o t l l 
occurs), and Via. 127. 38. 58; and V. 7, 4:— 

w s wra’ttatTfteTWWfme 1 

and as also this is introduced as the background of the 
Janakopaklyanj-—thus giving the whole account a new 
orientation). Jn this symposium the refreshing feature 
all-through is the alisence of ridicule or cavil and the spirit 
of tolerance and sweet reasonableness. 

Turning to the setting of the work as reflected in the 
manner, and from the informal method of presentation 
as much as from the standjxunt of the inner essence of, 
the cultural outlook, the casual reader even can not but 
be impressed by the following outstanding features of 
the creed that is presented there. It is heartening to 
find that the views do not appear to be outmoded and 
effete but pre-eminently novel and modem, divested 
of the trammels of cotene and convention and therefore 
less intrusive and less obsolescent. 

I. The stddhas, as it appears from what b 
represented of them in the vernacular 
literatures of India from about the 13th. 
century onwards, if not earlier, are teachers 
benign, accommodating and catholic in their 
news. The V. V.ft. can not conceal its 
disgust for the established canons of the 
fashionable philosophical systems, which 
are framed in a domineering and crashing 
pattern meant primarily for seif-glorifica- 
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tion (jigisa and Aimpratisth^} . We read 
for example in III. 96, 6&-6g:— 

«c«tt»i <m safa rrts: 1 

vfn ffai i 

C 3 f? W a a 5 ! 

»rfi fwtn cw fain? >rftn ti: i 

The commentator, however, explains:—" 5 J*K 1 TfJi | 

■■■oeelc WftajtJ—••■£$ TTtinsTtit 

jn"a»:ft«-aTa i pr»t • •tf*tf*¥fT*W5" n «i:S!w(: t 

What the siddha view points to about ‘.ampradtiya is 

reflected in the adage iwjftirp tfPTCMlait with no 
fetish or formality accruing to it. It was not the 
particular view (iWo) but the outlook (dris/i) that 
should matter in a i/nrsana worth the name—a way of 
life, of interpreting, enjoying and understanding it. 
The goal was not the total cessation or annihilation of 
troubles (winjfoifl Jtkfaffd of the professionals) but the 
standard of the jh'MmKfcfa ever pure, undefiled, 
though unyielding and never forgetful of consideration 
for others, I JrtjfwSTCVt: farsMfaW*: V, j8, 4; 

Jimtfaasny. ^totwiww* 1 V. 74, 33]. 

If. The siddtias and their followers of the middle 
ages like KaLur, Nanak and Dadu are 
ecclcctic in their doctrines and have assimi¬ 
lated whatever they could gather from 
different schools of thought that were before 
them. This is just the viewpoint of the 
Y.V.R. also («.g„ II. 18, a-4:- 

«lfn t ’f hMURVTt «tt» CSJlfKWV 
t wirtu ft ww wit ^nbiwifcn t 
t f w iyi roR wt m#i i _ 

vim ■wwwi 1 
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(an scho of which 163.56“* is VI* last verse 
'Jt** W1! 

▼I*? **? 1 

WTO itW cVt*R f*ITO*i; 1 

iro.i sit*? turf?** c*i atwrnif^jTfsm i) 

Anandabodhendra's comments on two verses 
II. 18. 4 and VIb. 1(13.55 are appreciative of 
Ihe u/iflHrrisfva and modem nature of the 
work 

sw r/t ■» (TO •*tlT^T<fbT'=I 

«wn crow juftf 5 ? i—wrt? 

. 

The later redactor in a happy analogy refers 
to the reasoning function of tlie siddha 
mentality, like that of salt in food. 
VIb. 163, 54 — »nMl«aT 3 li *tf* ftT*- 
Ttfs I ) 

The aksepa of the commentator:— 

s5 if* ?>rti>^t|T}jj e^znn cwnfw *fn 
*WJiir«R , I<Fn«f? «**tnraw ISnfawi:, 

w**R.«n -S 3 , wji*> ffl 

though meant as support to the Vedantic 
viewpoint, is, because of the provisos there¬ 
in, highly significant. This feature, as we 
have noted before, is tbe criterion of the 
siddka mentality that is ever receptee and 
never wants to be hood-winked. 

III. The siddka teachers in their recorded sayings 
or writings—and be it noted that religious 
reformers, many of whom were nnsophis- 
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ticated, untutored but none the less pare as 
the ray serene, belong to this class—have 
often depended on episodes (flkAyaiw) and 
analogy (upamana) for their mode of 
instruction; and the Y.V.R. is no exception 
to this (II, 18. 33). A dry presentation of 
dogma covets but a small part of the work 
more than fourfifths of the matter and about 
seven-eights—in the Samgraha, is occupied 
by dkhytnas. The third prakarans of the 
work is professedly tffctfUItfilffll (of the 
essence of such things as analogies and 
episodes); so is the fourth which is des¬ 
cribed as IJWRUnflWflU (t.c., expository 
through the presentation of relevant fables 
and stories). The table of contents of the 
two succeeding prakaranas in the original 
and the Samgraha thereof in 25 sections 
(K)th.—43rd.) prove this to be a feature of 
theirs too. This Siddha method of presenta¬ 
tion in which the driatanla device is a part 
and indivisible part ot the dristi nr vision 
is thus justified and vindicated:— 

eg ft 5>ni»rtC?T*tXta^l fan 

51 tarjw *!ftrs! faitfi 

xjttxitf? bwfa Tifitfa ktfr «m«».fit 

fTrrftffinst I not WtfatfVjt as in the N. 
>. edn.) I WH 

■■imt fanufii jwiwi. 1 

witwift fft xift nrfa mum 

^Flt f 1 

(perhaps this last verse is a later addition by 
an incompetent hand, as the close com- 
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mitted by the use of one qtfe and the one 
correlate* ^ in singular would betray) 

.mwi «r*tvr» 

yro fSr\Mfa{44 i 

(III. 84. 45-47) 

/fnandabodhendra notes:— 

TOwrlwMt! srom «rroift*«n wtti?- 
swrffl 1 mi 4 Mt: 1 • 

IV. The emphasis on the meditation of the deity is 
here, as in esoteric circles elsewhere, pro¬ 
nounced to be the essence of all worship 
(upisana) S'aiva tradition in other camps 
including that ol the orthodox Vedanta 
teachers like Sankara and his pupil Padma- 
padacarya (t'.g., in his Vij»;inadipika\ while 
allowing a possible latitude to non vedic 
deviations, insists on <lhy am as the sin qua 
non on this jxiint. The Y. V. R. remarks 
(Via. 58. 6. iwat ifTtSCWY^rsTWI^ I 
Via. 38. 23. 25). 
a ^rt*rs a $t*fs a 1 

jiwn »ntt <trw i— 

(VI. 3). 

fsrsicsw arttH«]?: fw 1— 

(some sndhaka denominations have a 

particular fancy' for this mode). 

7 . Y. V. R. V. 34 . 112 - 115 . ^t|«WI wftfcllwnn 
c*rt»RirtTO4 <n ffetirfekOTwn 1 iRiuftcai- 

ftretkft fhti * 1 **r*nfi fi*nr*n w*ft croft aw*«cw 1 

y n<tt n to ftrrfpt 1 turn c*atfa»ro ’tti tiTiyw 1 
Just in the ecstatic effusion of * Vedic seer or of Archioedir 
with his ejaculation 1 ureks) which is reiterated in anotbe* 
context (V. 36.26,77-79. *tn fttpjmftdt-wa‘ 

im m w mw n yfttns *—-«ntnf« «ro» <* * 
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♦iron ?kw <jwi >n «npn jmn i vi. 38,36. 

*tHl! 5 I 

’rfists’ra , jn fisjt <iRtfwi 

It is not sheer accident that the authorities 
cited in the Tantrambandhas (e.g., Prana, 
losini, (Vasumati edn. pp. 149-50} the 
latest one composed in Bengal is an apt. 
instance, because it is all-embracing and 
includes the Rudrayintala, the Nile and 
the .1 falini tantra s, which are Sail’d in 
•h-arn, refer t> the deity as WH&vfvt 
wflwpMre, 9JT WITfrSWW, a form 
i>[ characterisation which is taken exception 
to by Mime Tantra writers like Raghava- 
bhat\a in his commentary on the Sarada- 
iilaka ; and it is quite likely that these had 
their inception in Kashmir). The form of 
the ninciold bkakli, Vaisnavitc in its 
tormulation. depending on surrender 
(or/xma) and supported by other acces¬ 
sories and nice tit-bits is denounced in a 
passage (V. 43, 20-22) which is perhaps 
the only serious invective found in the body 
of the work, betraying a partisan spirit. 

V. All sadhatui—this is the case in the Mahayona 
teachings too—should be indulged in a spirit 
of self-sacrifice, be world-centered and 
altruistic. It is the best form of activity 
and cessation therefrom combined in one 
(IV, 46.26; V, 89.16; Via. 115.20). The 
jiiwimiikla the ideal sought for, is tltTffl, 
yftmtVh the consummation of all 

that is noble from the standpoint of effort, 
and its relishings, a model in self-sacrifice or 
renunciation; and his adktn* (striving) 
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is a series of works of public utility like the 
vzfnkxipatadagzdi which are nobody’s private 
property. The expression atm (papa's 
well), commonly indulged in like the hypo¬ 
thetical fif? : (the head of the Ruliu) 
is a contradiction in terms; yi also the 
endeavour of the miiiktka ran have no 
personal reference—he is iike the cloud and 
the sun and the moon, a public servant, 
Siva's mild question to, Vasistha (Via 2q. 
ioj-n>5). srsfownre »t:<t 

Bit rKHefte;: 1 

sfa'S’tce fflfar l 

Vfevn' ^ft5S$lnjfo 1 the latter with its 
Kalidasan tone) is an intelligent directive. 
The suldha maxim for all and sundry is: — 
Strive, strive and strive for ever, 

flint fwff*rc*i1 f? c*n*Tfl**W 1 

(Via. 128.9b). 

VI. The raj<r#a residuum which in the Y, V. R. 
in the siddha terminology of the Saiva 
school has been granted a wider and more 
far-reaching import and which is entirely 
personal and one-pointed in origin (III. 
96.24), is at the root of Satnsnra and has got 
to be annihilated through its being re-oriented 
to the proper channel. The verses 
9 WW vrfivm 1 (•fe¬ 

et's *tfn 1 dWfifl '^neSfat (Y.v.r. 11. 9.30) 

». t« the iajBM- ot Wutarian* j|ffar»fr;t »rtt WW I - Utfafl- 
mt srtrxBcvnfhi Wnmj (TwuiiWi, p. «j») 

(KkAmtr T. ft S. 5- no- 36}. It ir juft m tbe manner d the Y. V. R. 
that in the cam of turn and tmmv*4 m in other came, tbe vtrimi 
afaedea of iatorpret a tioc. uopbeation and reportmak® thereof noted in 
the PwrvamkMM and in the Bwtdhht tyitenn m relation to the 
Saiva croitadwofk. the ejrttm followed par cat*Hence, have not beta 
towhad npao. 
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'SJtwil ftstfal i (II. 942), 

which are oS-quoted verses, have a direct¬ 
ness of aim which just hits at the crux of 
the problem. The samvid or the citta 
(V. 78. 27—31) (with its passing phases of 
Sam*chi and Celana, brought to a forefront, 
as in the Buddhistic and Saivadarsana view¬ 
points with the idea of ji >a#a and stasam- 
t’il/i, the 51^ arsTfi of the latter {wife 
Tantraloka p. 80) has to be roused up to a 
conscientious assertion over the forces of 
evil (ma/as) that tend to disruption of the 
moral order (Via. 127. 17, 18, 23) jRfa- 
WWt^l ttWTH ajfHsr, | in the con¬ 
text of the Kiralamha samvid, the mighty 
streom thereof, of the Buddhistic setting is 
ever-flowing and eternal against its Saiva 
Iwckground veiteratrd eg., in V. 33 to 
XS lVjirWnt ♦rtpmt ffitvfltpi | here as in the 
Kama carita XXXI. 99-148, or in Via. 127. 
58) rnfatwffinfii tsxrsj wt*- 
«wm*H W I) The theory 
of grace {saktip&ta) so much espoused in the 
Saiva darsana is requisitioned to explain 
such manifestations or emergencies. This 
is the inspiration (samavesa) that will loll 
all germs of varan* through the favour 
of Mahesa and make the stmmd shine in 
its pristine effulgence (d. Y. V. R. Via 128. 

60-63,65) « rnw-wt 

•new TOTOtcn nwi 

fl»n wrsvtk 1 wnnTOt csg w fsfv 
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with a timely interposition of double entendre 
as in kavvas). The commentator in his own 

way remarks:—supra?; frmnaftn m ft 
^nFflwpRiwt r\ w ^«Tfr f^r ifj 
JWI- JUS tqtfrst <IT«*«lfV 

*tT^ w f*rcr* ^ ttnt 

. ) 

The saktipata theory may have as its source 
the upanisadir tavonr as in the oft-quoted 
passage:—sfrfoa 9^ cw* franco vm 
15? *TS1 Katha I. 2. 23) with 
an implication not handed down m monis¬ 
tic view. Abhinavagupta in the Tantra- 
loka (VIII. 173) explains this procedure 
and says 

t*? fefrnmw f^'pwotfrs: i 

VII. The manolaya, attannsa (III. 112) or nirva- 
sanibhzva (IV. 34. 27} constantly harped 
on in the work as in the counsels of the later 
s iddhas centres round the question of the 
removal of the obstacles in the way of 
success in life and in die final count of 
salvation. This has been described as the 
background of the fructification of the 
paurusa prayatna (human endeavour) which 
along with yukti (reason) and srwfi (ancient 
authority) as unenviable second and third 
items in the list of sources of authority in 
the Saiva darsana helps the sidkaka in his 
acquiring of die mastery over super- 
sensuoui matters. The soliloquy and self¬ 
accusation of janalra (V, 9. 55—56, 60—65) 
bring into relief the pertinence of «ufAa*a 
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and the help which the nddhas deal out to 
persevering and competent aspirants with 
the result that life therefor becomes a matter 
of zest and pride in the long run. 

VII. The attitude of asaege, mrasata which comes 
to the practised (yukta) yogis is a specific 
assigned for all. It is a positive, though, 
difficult remedy and can function only 
through an element of faith and devotion 
{sraddkolpzda in the language of the 
Buddhist savants) or contemplation and 
discrimination (pranidhvta coupled with 
weka of the orthodox school). It is, 
however, not an inevitable offset in this stage 
of self-purification and self-knowledge pre¬ 
supposed in the case of the jiva for whom 
the Upanisad pleads 5 faTO 
et?; or in the parlance of the later 
smrti as enshrined in 

tawfirtui. 'TO-J’tlTl Cat«lft»t]OT1 

(which is explained by the commentators: — 
■Tt^TTt l) as in the text of 

the Bhagavad-Gi/a (XIII. 32). This is 
a well-nigh inaccessible stage; but the 
ndfthas would ever cheer people up and try 
to lead them to that vale of blies and renun¬ 
ciation. The siddha teacher asserts in a 
phrase of self-complacent divination :— 
a wi Jn»w 1 w ytjfe 

xtbjfajjfal fatWKI« meant to emphasize 
the part ol asanga in the function of (V. 74. 
40) the riddance of the es«*as (or desires and 
hankerings); a ftafrjd a SttWH 

a wfci a 5 6sa»R fawn 

wm 
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(V. 74- 43) f or he realises that 

1 fn ttfamvmm 
4 i»pn 1 'itvatifwitifafr nr»E*?t s vfrft 1 
(V. 93. 85—66). Through the grace of God 
and the instructions of the guru this can 
come only if there is earnestness and 
sincere endeavour on the part of the aspirant 
(V. 29. 50-60). This again can only bt 
acquired by a cool and balanced mind, (he 
prerogative of a siddha temperament (V. 87, 
20), not in the academic toil and turmoil of 
the scholastic forum. This is the siddhanta 
in the Saiva system of the siddha Min in 
this august assembly of scholars proclaimed 
by themselves as such as from a house-top 
meant for leading people to rightful apprecia¬ 
tion of themselves, because of their 
acquiescence in an assimilation of everything 
that is conductive to the general welfare. 

The siddhas like the bulk of social and religious 
reformers of the middle ages, claimed to be of such 
description (susumucc/ar), because of their training and 
temperament (cf. S iddharasa in the language of the 
chemists) leading up to the consummation in the fitness 
and form thereof. Anandabodhendra’s remark on 
this verse t— 

•wtr*firav"frfo c*M=iTnife <*urs i 

hits at one important point and that is the exalting of 
their creed. That these sarvavsdisiddhas (vide V. 87. 
21—22. Y. R.) belong to the Saiva group is almost an 
accepted fact though in one particular and solitary 
instance, they are separately enumerated {fra: wfr**lt 
Vtapt (or m the variant fra: frwrjttt* V- * 7 - J <)) 
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and at the sametime jpwiwitu V. 87. 40 ). 

(he difference, if any, lying perhaps more in the 
nomenclature of the one great entity than in any¬ 
thing else. The above-all practical approach and 
feasible end are a sufficient indication of the popularity 
of this creed as in the case of the later Saiva movement 
in Orissa, Bengal, Maharastra, Gujrat, or in the Tamil 
land where the creed (Siddhenta) reached by the 
siddlwr became the last word or the end of all views. 
The Y, V. siddhas in their poetical-cum-philosophica! 
mugnum opus sought to achieve what e.g., Jnananutba, 
the Maharastra saint of the 13th century did in his 
SiddjiaJiuvaiu. While indebted to the heterodox sects 
and cults—for most, it not all, the views noted in the 
preceeding paragraph were conceived amongst the 
Buddhists,—they were vaidikas and had not a word 
to say against thesr latter like the general body of the 
religious reformers, though they pleaded as much for 
all humanity to stand on a level of common fraternity. 
What they left unachieved or did not care about was a 
synthesis of all views broached,—though that is perhaps 
a big desideratum. 


PROF. SIVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYA . 



KUNDALINI YOGA 

Though Yoga is associated with the name of 
Patanjali, we get very meagre information about chakras 
or Kundalini in the Sutras of Patanjali. There is only a 
passing reference to Chakras etc. 1 And this is no doubt 
a full recognition of the occult basis of Kundalini or the 
great serpent-fire as the power which enables the Yogi to 
attain the highest state of Kaivalya or release. But one 
looks in vain in these sutras for a detailed description of 
this power and its function. For that, we have to go to 
the Upanishads, like Yogu-tattvopanishad, Yogachuda- 
manyupanishad, Yoga-kundalyupanishad, Yogashikho- 
panishad or works on Hatha Yoga like Goraksha-samhita, 
Hatha-yoga Pradipika, Tantra-sara etc. There is reason 
to believe that Patanjali has deliberately given right 
emphasis on the inner psychological and philosophical 
approach of Dhyana. Dhnrana, Samadhi etc., and has 
kept the occult basis of all these in the background after 
giving due recognition to its existence. 

Just as Patanjali has rightly emphasied the {rath of 
control, concentration etc., he has also indicated the 
so prone importance of devotion and surrenderance to 
God.' It is not corrtcl to think os some scholars are 
prone to maintain that in the scheme 0/ Patanjal 
Yoga, any object of meditation is as good os any 
other. Patanjali's special reference to God is very 
significant; and it dearly shows that be was not oblivious 
of the supreme place of Bhaih in Yoga. Modem seen 
have left no ambiguity on the need to select carefully 

I. m—•». 
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the object of concentration. ’ The ultimate object of the 
Yogi is flte attainment of infinite divinity: and the 
awakening of Kundalini etc., mere))' describes what 
happens within the subtle body as the aspirant makes 
progress towards the ultimate objective. 

With the infusion of the scientific spirit, which 
requires experimental and empirical verification of facts, 
there was a natural tendency among certain scholars to 
identify the Chakra* (referred to in the works on Yoga) 
with the ttcri’f-pU'xiiH of modern physiology: and this 
interpretation had a sembianre of justification (localise the 
original works on l r ogn themselves hair indicated the 
location of different Chakra* fiv ff/ivriag to those parts 
of the gross body, u-hieh are nearest tv their real place in 
the subtle body. Such method was necessary in the 
original works since the works were intended for aspirants, 
who knew nothing of the subtle body from direct 
experience and who could therefore get ideas only by 
means of their anatomical knowledge of the gross body. 
This method is referred to in Vedanta schools as 
Shakhachandra A'vava (t.r.. showing the moon in the 
sky by pointing out a branch of the tree on which it is 
seated). But from the structural as well as functional 
description of Kundalini’ and the Chakras (which it 
pierces and activises) it can be conclusively established 
that they are situated within the subtle body and not the 

1. y»|Ktaifa jpn tftfw 

■w raw t igHt w Jl-.fM 
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gross body. Some of the modem theosophical investiga¬ 
tions also point out to a similar conclusion. 

The great power, which lies in cods in the Uuladhara 
Chakra is compared to a serpent by most writers. Its 
function is two-fold: (i) bondage for the ignorant and 
(ii) release or emancipation for the Yogis. In order to 
secure emancipation for the Yogi the power has to be 
awakened: and it has to pierce through and activise six 
Chakras' or centres of control, situated within the subtle 
body. As (he aspirant attains full control of this basic 
power he crosses the seven planes of consciousness ' 
He also achieves many powers or Siddhis; but they 
chiefly constitute an obstacle in the realisation of the 
Truth rather than a help. The aspirant is advised* not 
to exhibit or use these occult powers. 

Kundalini unites with the Highest and Infinite Truth 
when after being awakened it rises upwards and activises 
all the upper centres of control. This process is known 
as Stafc&lutaiidM (•.«., moving the power). 1 None of 
the achievements of awakened Kundalini are possible or 
desirable except after full moral and spiritual prepara¬ 
tion. Patanjali's prescription of Dharana, Dhyena 
Samadhi etc., secures self-purification through concentra¬ 
tion on toe highest principles. But quick and positive 
results are attainable, if this is supplemented by the life 
of active love for the Master and detailed guidance by a 
living Master, who has attained the Truth. 

1. tjilw wifawR trfapptPTnpiMj 
fim** wntf m ^?t(MlPt (5mnw.ii 

2. WR TO M lt iy fatfal Rfftftpt 
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It is not merdy because of the dangers of self-delusion 
or confusion which haunt the unchartered fields of inner 
planes but also because of the possibility of downfall 
through abuse of occult powers, which dawn prior to 
perfection, that there arises the need for a living Master. 
The Master both awakens' the Kundalini and guides it 
to its objective with safety and certainty. He is to be 
regarded as one with God, who is the objective (or the 
Kundalini. The tantra requires that the Master should 
be the object of concentration and should be identified 
with the Truth experienced in Sahasrara.' So Master is 
indispensable for Yoga. This point has been emphasised 
also by modem Seers like Shri Meher Baba, Shri 
Aurovindo, Shri Raman Maharshi and others. 

dr c n M:smvKit. 
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MODERN TRENDS IN 
CHRISTIANITY 

Institutions, whether social, religious or political, 
survive through a series oi necessary changes and adjust¬ 
ments. Institutions are merely mechanisms to preserve 
and enahance the rich experiences of a powerful per¬ 
sonality, or the corporate experience of races and nations. 
They are subject to the same laws of life and death as we 
observe in the biological world. Any institution that 
refuses to move with the moving trends in history, with 
the moving phases of human evolution or involution, 
becomes static, stagnant, and as such forfeits the very 
purpose for which such an institution arose. The institu¬ 
tion in that way dies and with the institution die also 
those who are identifying themselves with that institution 
even as die crew and the passengers go down with a 
sinking ship. The taws governing the birth, growth its 
permanence or decay and death of institutions are 
universal. They can be dearly stated and any critic of 
history, any philosopher of history can verify them as 
exactly and accurately as a scientist verities his truths in 
his laboratory or observatory. 

Humanism and renaissance in Europe, which cul¬ 
minated in Protestant Reform, have already shaken that 
rock of unity, which the Catholic Church gave to Europe, 
that mighty Church which atte m pted at die impossible, 
the synthesising and blending of die Greek, die jew and 
the Roman in one organic whole. After the Oriental 
eehkm. it was Protestantism that divided Europe into 
rival and often waning camps. Religion was not un- 
froqnendy as a doak to hide the real issues at Stake, 
to vindkat* the real interests, which were na t kmaiis tit , 
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economic and political. From the Middle Ages Europe 
inherited the idea that Church and State were but one; 
that Kingdom of Cesar and the kingdom of God were 
substantially one and the same. It is on this idea that 
Charles the Great dreamt of rebuilding the shattered 
Roman Empire on a Christian baas, which he called; 
" the Holy Roman Empire.' 1 It was during the Middle 
Ages that we see the mightiest catholic synthesis in doctrine, 
ecclesiastical hierarchy and discipline brought to perfec¬ 
tion. Inspite of the tendency among some historians to 
call that period as “ the Dark Ages,” I for one will 
continue to hold that the light of the Middle Ages was such 
that even the darkest comers ol the " Dark Ages " were 
not left uniliumined. The forces ol light were stronger 
than the forces of darkness; the children of the Light 
were more numerous and stronger than the children of 
Darkness in the Middle Ages. This truth becomes dearer 
when wc view at the Middle Ages with the same glasses 
and microscope which we would have used if we had 
lived in those remote times. A historian misses the scene* 
and significance of life at a particular period when he 
takes facts and figures out of their concrete context and 
applies to them critiera of a different age. Herein lies 
the fallacy of those who would identify Middle Ages with 
the Dark Ages. 

The passage from the medieval obscurantism to 
modem tUummism was not at all easy by any means. 
The pioneers of modem thought had to pass through many 
dense forests and hell hies before they could make their 
headway against stereotyped orthodoxy, soulless institu¬ 
tionalism and canonical legalism of the established 
authority, be that the authority of the State or of the 
Church. The blood of die martyrs will always continue 
to be die seed of the Church, the vital Hmph of any 
institution or organisation which is determined to be a 
bring force m die lives of men, a lighthouse for m a n k in d 
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groping in pitch darkness. Modem trends in Europe 
begins with humanism, where an honest and sincere 
attempt was made to discover the profoundly psycho¬ 
logical human truths. The very term " humanism," was 
deliberately used to contradistinguish it from the 
“ divinism " of the Church, even as “ naturalism " is 
significantly used to distinguish it from supematuralism 
'Hie study of the Latin and Greek classics gave a new 
impetus to a frier use of the light of reason, more freedom 
to the rights of individual conscience, and a sort of 
democratic freedom for individuals and nations to develop 
themselves and their resources in the best way that helped 
them. The movement was fraught with dangers: it did 
really cause that great religious earthquake in Europe, 
known as Protestant revolution, which was not a purely 
religious revolution in the strict sense of the term, but it 
was both religions, social, economic and political, the 
results ol which, along with the French Revolution, 
continue to influence Europe to our own days. With 
Humanism, Renaissance and 1 ’rotcstantism, a new period 
opirns in the history of European civilisation. The modern 
trends, whether in philosophy, religion or political science, 
have their roots in those movements. In a growingly 
inter-related world, the repercussions of those mighty 
movements cannot remain compartmcntal or continent- 
bound, but will have greater repercussions in other parts 
of the world as well. 

While Luther, Henry VIII and Zwinglius were 
tickling the religious issues of the revolution, men like 
Copernicus, Kepler, Descartes, Bruno and others were 
revolutionising the basis of science and philosophy. 
Copernicus, a Polish astronomer, wrote a book entitled: 
“ De rcvoltUtombus orbium ceUstium," which, although 
completed in J530, was not published until at about 1543* 
when the author was approaching his death. The book, 
rcvofeibGfury to its roots, was^dedkatad with filial devo- 
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bon to Pope Pius III, perhaps with a view to escape the 
anathema o( the church for having distorted the Mosaic 
cosmogony recorded in the Pentateuch of the Jewish Bible 
and the Aristotelian metaphysics. The real man who 
gave a philosophic basis to the t ojiemiran heliocentric 
cosmogony was (he great maiyr-philosophcr of modern 
thought. Fra. Girodano Bnino. His was monism pure 
and simple, monism in science and monism in philosophy, 
monism in religion. Through sheer dint of intellectual 
research and spiritual adventure Bnino reached at the 
basic conclusions of ail,•mla Philosophy and monistic 
science. Bnino. many centuries ahead. anticipated the 
Monism of Heckel and idealism ul Hegel. Bnino was 
burnt alive at ("ampo <lei Fiori, in Koine by the Imposition 
(lames. To this day a statue of the great Dominican 
martyr is seen erected ..l the place where he was burnt, 
at the ( nrn/>N da /ton. Home. 

(iallilen (lallildt I < miles next 111 tile Its) of adventurers 
in modern scientific rescanh. The condemnation of 
(iallilco bv the Inqiiistion tribunal will stand as the 
classical example ot nclrsiastical tyranny against the 
freedom ol man, the defence of dead orthodoxy against 
the moving forces of creative evolution of human species. 
Caihko in his Dialogue between two representatives of the 
Tolemair and ('optinicati theories, championed anew the 
Heliocentric inew which made him a martyr of scientific 
truth against dead, stereotyped, organised ecclesiastical 
dogmatism. Those who condemned CalliJeo said: " The 
proposition that the sun is at the centre of a system of 
revolving bodies is absurd in itself, philosophically false 
and formally heretical, as it openly contradicts the 
scriptural teachings.’' According to the wise men of 
Rome. then, earth should be the centre of the universe 
and the suns and stars are just small lights created by 
God for roan in seven days. Thus geocebic theory, the 
outdated Toiomaic theory, triumphed dogmatically and 
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killed die scientific heliocentrism, which was coming to 
the force. 

The repercussions of the new astronomy, of the 
scientific cosmogony, were soon felt, in other branches of 
human knowledge as well. For the first time in the 
hisloiy of Christian civilisation in the West, nation-wide 
movements were started to emancipate scientific studies, 
philosophy and other branches of hnraan knowledge from 
tile dictatorship of ecclesiastical hierarchy, from the 
imposed supernaturalism of a creedal faith. The new 
methodology which the pioneers o( modem science in the 
West adopted was inductive, as opposed to the aprioristic 
assumptions and logical deductions of the Church theo¬ 
logians and the uncritical, stereotyped and unprogressive 
defenders and apologists of the biblical cosmogony and 
the vested interests o( a stagnant church. Among the 
leaders of this inductive thought the name of Francis 
Bacon is almost at the top. They paved way for induc¬ 
tive method to triumph and make the way a bit easier for 
the protagonists and leaders of modem science. 

In the realm of philosophy the appearance of 
Descartes (1596-1650) was indeed revolutionary. All the 
fallible criteria of truth, sources of information, external 
tenses, inner faculties, historical and critical evidence, 
were calmly set aside and Descartes, die greatest French 
philosopher and mathematician of his time, came to the 
rock of subjective " I am ” consciousness, whence he 
built up a new and revolutionary system of philosophy. 
The Car tesian " Cogito ergo sum " or '* I think, there¬ 
fore I am,” although new at feat tune, was however as 
old as fee history of human thought. The centre ttf 
gravity in Hellenic idealism, in fee Alexandrian school of 
N00-Platonism, and later in fee Patristic literature, in fee 
pfeBosopfay of St. Augustine and Scotua Erigena, fee 
mo “ cogito, ergo sun —I think, ao, 1 am,” is fee bass 
40 which their philosophy was built In fee 
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East, particuiaiy. in India, the peack of philosophic 
speculation, as it is in the Advmta Vedanta, » rooted in 
the philosophy of " I am " consciousness. The revolu¬ 
tion consequence of such a position in philosophy, his 
mathematical genius applied to modem physics, created 
a new energy for adventuorous thinkers and enterpriring 
explorers of human life in all its aspects. Newton and 
Laplace are the two great names which were in din'd 
spiritual descends from the mathematical am! mcchimal 
concept of the physical universe, as Locke. Hume and 
Kant where the spiritual children of the philosophic 
principles of Descartes. 

While Locke and Hnme laid the foundation of modem 
English pragmatism and rationalistic pragmatism, Kant 
influenced the transcendental idealism of the tiimin 
thought on the one side and positivism on the other. 
While Locke and Hume annihilated the very basis of 
metaphysics and ontology by delimiting the sphere of 
human knowledge to empirical sensism, Kant paved the 
way fora new metaphysics, which was fully developed with 
Fichte. Schelling 3nd Hegel. German idealistic philosophy, 
spread throughout Europe, particularly in Italy and 
France. It is the spread of modem German idealism that 
gave blood-transfusion to the fading religions of the stereo¬ 
typed orthdox brand. While British positivist philosophy 
and the inductive method of Locke, Hume and Spencer 
pulled down the very basis of religious theology of the 
orthodox Churches, the metaphysics of the German 
thinker*, gave a new orientation, if not the total destruc¬ 
tion, to toe theological thought of toe west, a new breath 
and breadth of life to toe creative philosophy of the 
European continent. 

Another agniheant factor that contributed to toe 
modernistic crisis in Christianity and toe consequent 
treads of thought in religion and philosophy of toe west 
k the progress of historical critiriam. The same strictly 
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scientific method which the leaders of new thought in the 
west adopted was applied with the same strictly scientific 
rigour to the historical studies and comparative study of 
religious and philosophical systems of the East and of the 
West. The Bible, hitherto considered as a book fallen 
from heaven, had also to come to die tribunal of higher 
criticism ami had to stand the test of historical criticism. 
Along with the progress of scientific criticism, applied to 
religious and philosophical documents of Christian 
civilisation, the great western orientalists brought forth a 
rich world of religious and philosophical literatures of the 
peoples of India, Egypt, China, Japan, from the Arab 
countries of the Middle East and from the icy cold regions 
ol the Far and Farthest East. The progress of historical 
criticism together with the comparative study of 
religions, myths, scriptures and philosophies of l>oth the 
East and the West, did undermine the old beliefs pre¬ 
valent in Europe that Christianity was the Absolute 
Religion for all Mankind. Even' absolutist idea fell fiat 
at the resurgence of the strictly scientific and philosophic 
axiom of relativity of the entire universe, with men. 
things and events therein. A closer study of history of 
other peoples, specially of the big Asiatic continent, con¬ 
vinced the best representative thinkers of Europe that the 
same God or Truth is sought after and found by all 
peoples according to their special geographic racial, 
historical and psychological characteristics, that the 
Bibles, Korans and the Vedas are but different chapters in 
the universal revelation of Truth apprehended by human 
intelligence, that the scriptures are basically nothing but 
historic documents with myths, legends and fancies 
intertwined, dial all religions of history are but relative 
approaches to die Universal Religion of Man. They 
found that religions are many, although religion itself is 
one; that all are many, although all are in reality nothing 
but one. that not pluralism, but monism, both material 
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and spiritual, is the honest, scientific truth; that religion 
of Humanity is one, although men are different by racial, 
historic and crwdal factors. 

The development of modern scientific psychology, 
psycho-analysis and psychiatry, brought religion also on 
the plane of deep human exj<cricm e. In modern times, 
the stress thus has been laid more on the cxjxnenco-sido 
than on the ltelief-side of certain dogmas and creeds. The 
great discoveries of modern psychologists like I'reud. 
yung and Adler opened new vistas on the b.isi< problems 
ol life, on human problems based on sex hie and self- 
consciousness As in modem physics, man. once con¬ 
sidered to lx 1 the lord and crown of finds creation, 
dwindled into an infinitesimal entity, a moat arioat in the 
infinite expanse ol timeless space, similarly m tile 
world of mixlem je-yi hology. our i ntisciolls plane dwind¬ 
led into tiny islets afloat on the infinite ocean of the 
Snlxotisviniis I’ix-Iic inspiration, prophetic glimpses, 
creative philosophy, artistic creations were all hut mani¬ 
festations of this vast Infinite Siilxonscioiis. expressed 
through tin- conscious medium of the little man, the homo 
sa/itf jiv Mixlern biology reveals the gradual growth of 
life from the inaninuite world and trie- evolutionary process 
of man from the monocellular priemeval life-types. These 
are the forces that were at work when modem Christendom 
confronted the crisis of Modernism, less spectacular than 
the sixteenth eenhtry Protestant revolt, but more substan¬ 
tial in the gradual evolution of western world from within. 

The sum total of all the modem trends of thought, 
affecting the orthodox outlook in philosophy, politics and 
religion in the West is technically known as Modernism. 
As there is something called Medievalism, in so far as a 
particular spirit affects that period of history te c h n icall y 
known as the Middle Ages, so (here is a spirit rampant in 
modem age which is known as Modernism. On the 
whole, Modernism is the voice of the future struggling to 
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be bom in tbe teeth of opposition from inveterate ortho¬ 
doxy on the one side and conservatism of vested interests 
on the other. As capitalism struggled to be born after 
flie age of the old feudal system, so to-day socialistic 
economy is struggling to be bom throughout the world, 
defeating tbe opposition of decrepit capitalism and its 
allied imperialism. Similarly in the realm of philosophic 
thought and religious quest, Modernism is struggling to 
oust its reluctant and dying rivals and come forth as a 
Jiving force, as a ray of hope, gospel of salvation, to 
modem humanity. As there was only one Christian to 
the whole Christendom and he was crucified, so now the 
arms ol ecclesiastical authority are raised against the 
Modernists to condemn them, excommunicate them, 
anathematize them. Now, of course, the inquisition fires 
are out of date; the other canonical and hierarchical 
powers of the churches are mobilised to cripple the forces 
of progress against reaction, of the power of freedom 
against the forces of stereotyped authority, of youthful, 
ever-creative forces of inner rennovation and spiritual 
regeneration against tbe forces of vested interests and 
obscurantic Medievalism. 

Before proceeding further, we should make a distinc¬ 
tion between that Modernism which cuts itself off from 
the tap roots and thus has but a glow of modernism, but 
in fact, has neither life, nor vitality from within. Such 
a Modernism is one among die many sects and parties 
ind nothing more. Life is an organic growth, not an 
i proofed mechanism. Life is not a denial, but fulfilment 
jf the past, tbe hope of the future. Youth » not a denial, 
bat fulfilment of the early adolescence, as early adoieac- 
ff>r» it die fulfilment of childhood. It is tfa»« fulfilment 
ideal that b at the root of every creative thinker, original 
prophet and iuptred poet They seek for integration, 
rymtboai unification, though not always they succeed in 
Mr attempt. So, we dfctinguish between Modem*® 
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Out disintegrates, dissipates itself sad cuts itself off from 
tbe tap-roots, and that Modernism that is the fulfilment 
and perfection, the integration and synthesis of alt that 
has beat accumulated in the past and acquired in modem 
age is various realms of human knowledge, historical date 
and human experience. It is this Modernism that is a 
living, creative, force in Europe, still struggling to be 
born anew, gain ground afresh, in a hostile, conservative 
and politically power-mad and economically-restless world. 

The ecclesiastical authorities whether in the Catholic 
Church or in the various Protestent communions have 
taken stem steps to arrest the growth of Modernism, not 
only of that disintegrating, and life-denying type, but 
even that cver-fluid, creative and integrative forte in the 
life of Europe to-day. The smaller the church, the 
narrower is the scope for freedom and creativity. Hence 
the so-called Free Churches, the Non-Conformists in 
England, the logical sequence of the scientific and 
economko-political developments in the West, are oppos¬ 
ed to Modernism in any shape or form. Hut the great 
Modernistic movements within the Roman Church, the 
mother of all churches in the west, is of serious con¬ 
sequences and are of wider import. Pope Pius X issued 
his famous encyclical “ Ptueudi dominici gregit " in the 
year 1907 which was the official fulmination of anathema 
of modernism in any shape or form within the jurisdiction 
of the Church of Rome. The various proposition* 
condemned in what is known as the " Lamcnitbik *k 
txitu" under the pontificate of die same Pope Hus X, 
is another atom bomb through which the Church intended 
to stifle and cripple the leaden of Modernistic thought in 
the West. Ai&oegi the philosophy of religion and 
philosophy of history of the Modernistic leaden like Alfred 
Lossy in Fiance, of George Tyrrell in England, of 
Boonsviti in Italy, lacked that a Brid ed aynlbeais of 
thought horn both the East and the West, fejr can deny 
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tfae fact that did become die mouthpiece of the spirit of 
the people of modem age. In England, the influence of 
Dean Inge, Canon Lilley, Bertrand Russell, H. G. Wells 
and the two Huxlies, I mean Julian and Aldous, is 
becoming wider and deeper among the thoughtful section 
of the British people. Nay, the ideas of the advocates of 
modem thought, an integrating and integrative, an all- 
embracing and all-enfolding, spirit of the pioneers ol 
modem thought, cannot remain circumscribed for long 
within their own premises. Jt goes to the four comers of 
the world, thus heralding the advent of the Universal 
Man, ever-in-making, and making the pathway a bit 
smoother for the synthetic work to be made between East 
and West, between man and man, creed and creed, race 
and race, nation and nation. 

One of the mighty forces that contributed to that 
healthy, synthetic and integrative Modernism in the West 
was undoubtedly the revelations of a new heaven and a 
new earth nude by the Sanskritic and allied studies. 
To-day in the West there is hardly any university of 
importance that has not instituted chairs for the study of 
Sanskrit language and the variety of philosophic and 
religious systems of the East. The most critical and 
scientific studies of the religions and philosophies of 
peoples and nations other than the white continents, have 
brought about a revolution, less noisy, but more signi¬ 
ficant than the French Revolution, which inaugurated a 
sew era of democratic freedom and the emancipation of 
human minds and hearts from uniegenarate authority on 
the one band and blind, obscurantk, stereotyped forms 
of traditional religions on the other. On the whole, it 
was a definite step forward in the annals of human 
struggle for the emancipation of spirit in philosophy, 
religion, economics and politics. Such a brave step 
forward was so bought with dangers and difficulties, as 
is every epoch-making event in history. The smile of 
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the spring daffodils comes after whiter gloom; the dawn 
breaks out after the thick winter nights; a wonderful calm 
follows after the tempestous ravings of the wild sea. So 
it is with the modem thought, the genesis of modem 
philosophy, its modernistic repercussion in religion, its 
application in the world, international jxilitics and econo¬ 
mic problems. 

Both Capitalism on the one hand, and the Churrh 
opposed the advance of Modernism. In the politico- 
economic field, the oid Capitalistic order with its allied 
imperialism opposed the march of socialist economy, 
either in its Communistic form nr m its syndicalistic and 
corporative forms. The Church, however, opposed 
Modernism in philosophy and religion, because their old 
authoritarian basis was tying undermined and new 
democratic forces, rritieal sense and scientific inquiry 
were up against the vested interests and social security of 
the Church. Creativity, spontaneity of growth in holi¬ 
ness, invincibility ol spirit, are all bom of dangerous 
living, the unending adventurous path along the xharjicst 
razor-blade as the bridge of time and spare, whence to 
fall is to be in the infernal abyss below, wlmh to cross is 
the life-ordeal, life-misson, life-ideal. 

Behind the scientific, critical, historic and rationalis¬ 
tic veils of modem Christianity, of the progressing 
vanguard of the Christian churches, the real vital force 
that sustains and justifies the whole movement is 
mysticism. The Modernists within Christianity have 
Started embarking upon a journey along the path of the 
Real and Eternal, a life of transcending the limitations of 
time and space already under God’s star-lit skim. Not 
one or two, but quite a few of Christian Modernists are 
among the most advanced mystics of modem age. They 
have realised, relished God in His Impersonal Absolute or 
AdvMe aspect They have seen and talked with God. 
They drank deep from the ineffable bfise of fee Infinite. 
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They realised that in the full awakened state of conscious¬ 
ness, the entire cosmos dissolves into nothing; for 
Brahman alone is real; the universe is unreal and man is 
identical with the Real, that Brakma setyam, jagad 
miihya, jiv0 ceiviva *a apara, that “ I and my Father 
are one,” that God alone really is and the universe only 
seems to be, that God is Reality and world is appearance. 
But the darkness is no more when the tamp is lit; the 
world is no more when the Self is realised. The snake is 
no more there when the rope is realised. Fear, mortality, 
limitations, woes and miseries, all come to an end when 
the fetters of human hearts are tore asunder, when one 
has found refuge and relish in his inner Self, the Universal 
“ 1 AM " consciousness. The cub that was grazing with 
foe herd on foe pasture land realises its leonine blood in 
it. The lion of divinity is awakenend within foe heart of 
man and he regains his real nature. The bubble is burst 
and is made one with the ocean of foe Infinite Life. The 
dewdrop of jivatm* melts and falls into the shining sea of 
" 1 Am.' 1 The mustard seed is fallen on the ground, it 
-dies there, it grows anew into the gigantic plant. The 
Son of Man is crucified only to grow into foe glory of 
resurrection, into Infinite Life. Sex-born lust is defeated 
so that foe Self-born victory may triumph. The mortal 
becomes Immortal, foe finite reaches foe harbour oi foe 
Infinite, foe shadowy veil is removed to gaze into foe 
naked beauty of foe Eternal Substance in which this 
-entire universe moves, lives and has its being. 

Modernism in foe Christian churches has broken down 
aS foe iron-walls of sectarianism, exchuivisni, superiority- 
•oomplex and re-labelling missionary seal. It has got foe 
smt up-to-date version of foe pk&osopkis perenmt or 
Tsa stows Dhsrmt, as its comer stone. It has broken 
with aU forms of stagnant orthodoxy, not only Christian 
bat also non-Christian. Modernism, hks Theosophy, 
weeks a qkritaal kinship and link between men and women 
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af various religious denominations, nets and cultures of 
the world. Modernism aims at nothing less than a world 
federation based on the spiritual make-up of man. Men 
like Alfred Loisy and Earnest Renan inclined more and 
more to the criuco-historical school of the Rationalist*, 
whereas Modernists who haw been influenced by the 
rising sun of the Orient inclined more and more to the 
ipiritual and mystical school. They, like the Akxdrian 
Neo-Platonisls or the Greek Gnostics and Gymnosophists, 
sought knowledge, illumination and freedom from within. 
These introvert spiritualists supplied the vital limph to 
the contribution of the positivists, pragmatists, rationalists 
and critics of the Modernistic school. The Modernistic 
mystics, the pneumatic gnostics, supplied what was vitally 
needed lur the historical extroverts, to the somatic types. 
It is this balancing and blending o( mystical experience 
with the scholarly and academic labours of the critics that 
gave Modernism in the Catholic ( hunch and in the various 
Protestant denominations its strength, vitalism, dynamism 
and progressive march. 

The vanguard in the Modernistic army are as much 
catholic in their outlook as the Vedantists of India, the 
Sufis of Persia, the Zen Buddists of Japan and all those 
mystical experiences and esoteric schools of thought and 
life in the various religions of the world. Contribution of 
die (Mental thought to give the widest possible univer¬ 
salis! ideal to the modernists is indeed great. Those few 
advanced Modernists, who seek unity of mankind on the 
basis of spiritual humanism, are apt to depict and realise 
die prophets of the world as the greatest humanists. So 
• it is in fact. None were greater humanistic spiritualists, 
K printal humanists, than die prophets like Buddha, Jesus 
and Muhammet. In this sense, Christian Modernists are 
hudly distinguishable from the spiritualists and modern- 
Ml and mystics of the contemporary world. They are 
stood* ami admirers of the great prophet of cor times, 
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Sri Ramakrishan Paramahamsa. They join hand* with 
all spiritual progressive forces, under all dimes, under all 
skies. The Christian Modernists, while standing firm on 
the perennial philosophy or Saitatana Dkarma of all 
religions, races and times, to-day gravitate more and 
more to Asia, with India as its heart, to learn more and 
more about the spiritual depths of religion and philosophy, 

In India, although the process of degeneration has gone 
far too deep, eating up the very vitals of the people, the 
precious pearls of spiritual religion and humanistic 
catholicity are still found. The old seeds are still there; 
what is needed is tilling the ground and cultivating the 
seeds of phUosophia perennis and sanataita dharma. The 
harvest then will indeed be great, but only the labourers 
are few. 

Man, whether he is labelled Christian, Hindu. 
Muslim, Buddhist or Parsec, cannot but bow before the 
spirit of Truth and Love made resplendent in the lives of 
the human beings. When the humans become the very 
embodiment of that Truth-Beauty-Bliss aspect of God, 
the very flesh and blood revelation of Sat-Chit-Ananda, 
of the Father-Son-Holy Ghost, they' remain the torch- 
bearers in this benighted work, light-houses for us who 
journey along the vast ocean of samsara. The rafts of 
salvation are few, very few; but the dangers to get 
drowned in the ocean of worldiness—sex and money—are 
too many. Both the East and the West can still point 
out to a handful silent God-realised guides and lights, in 
this Atomic Age. The power of their Self-realisation is 
greater than the self-conceited glory of the atom bomber*. 
India, second to no other country, in the realm of m y stic 
Experience, in the depth of philosophic thought, can stffi 
bear children at the heights of Sri Ramakriahna, 
Vnebrandr, Mahatma fianrihi and Rabindranath 
Tagore. The rale of cedi thinker, mystic, salat, seer, 
crbtrane.it oaiqpe. But all enrich flw carious.!* 
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culture and indeed contribute thereby to the world market 
of cultures and world-awakening. In this galaxy ot 
saintly mystics and mystical philosophers ot India the 
name of Dr. Mahendra Sircar is indeed conspicuous. 
Eloquent in his silence, great in his humility. Dr. 
Mahendra Sircar stands out as one of the rare spivimens 
in whom the wisdom o( the undent L'panishadn rishis, 
the sa»aia»a d karma ot Bharatvarsha, has found its 
expansive growth, illuminating exposition and intense 
realisation. At the first sight, the present writer who is 
now honoured to be requested to contribute an article to 
Dr. M. N. Sircar’s sixty-fifth birthday commemoration 
volume, saw the irradiation and effulgence of spiritual 
realisation through the truth-transfigured eyes and face of 
Sri Mahendra Sircar. " Eye is the light of the body," 
says Jesus. When spiritual realisation is reached all the 
castc-class-labcl barriers fall, all shackles fait, and one 
reach the region of the Infinite. Dr, Mahendra Sircar 
to-day stands on the unshakable rock of Reality, the 
Infinite, and from there he continues to serve his country 
and humanity, more through his silence than through his 
deeds and words. May (iod's grace take us all to the 
yonder shore of Existence. Pilot of our souls, row us on! 


ANTNONY ELESJ 1 MITTAM 



COURAGE 

la Chapter IV of the Ntcomacktaa Ethics, Aristotle 
discusses what be calls ‘ moral' virtues (and vices), and 
among the moral virtues he puts down Courage as the 
foremost. By ‘ moral' virtue Aristotle means the 
' exercise ' or ' doing or ‘ the disposition to do ' rather 
thqn ' being.’ Moral virtue is an exercise in relation to 
some objects, and Aristotle's purpose is to show * to 
what sort of things they are exercised and in what way.' 
Courage is an " exercise ’’ of this kind. It is, also, an 
" emotion ”; as an " emotion ” it is in a ' middle state ' 
between the emotions of fear and confidence. Courage is, 
therefore, defined by Aristotle in relation to /ear; the 
courageous man ls one who is fearless in one sense; he 
does not show those emotions which ordinary people show 
in danger or difficulties or evil or calamities. In another 
sense, the courageous man is one who fears: " the right 
things for the right purpose in the nght manner at the 
right time." The man who is not afraid of anything. 
1 neither the earthquake nor the ocean waves,' is a 
madman or a dullard. The courageous man fears social 
disgrace; to him honour is all in all Aristotle is here 
considering in particular the " behaviour ” of a class of 
people in the State, the class of citizen—soldiers or 
warriors. So we must ask: who is a warrior t 

Sl’KlNA H KSHTR 1 YAH 1 MHTHA LABHANTHE 
Yl'DDHAM/DKASAM: "happy arc the warriors to 
whom comes the chance of battle unsought." So, we 
ought to ask: who is a happy warrior; for wars have 
been many but few there are who are " happy warriors." 
The * happy warrior * is not he who fights in ail wan but 
in YUDDHAHJDRASAM: ‘ in this kmd of war,’ which 
is a DHARHYAM SANG RA MAM, a righteous war; and 
to him ' comes ‘ the chance of battle. Therefore, the 
happy warrior is not either a * revolutionary ' who starts 
wan, or, an "adventurer" 1*0 techs wan; nor. > 
" mefrinaiy.” fi ghting other's wan for spoils; and yet, 
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(he happy warrior is “ always prepared " and delights 
in " the chance of battle ” when it corns to him. 

Weapons he may have or may have none. Possess¬ 
ing no weapons does not make a warrior less of a warrior 
if he fights with his soul and, if his soul is ” full of spirit " 
as Plato put it. Weapons do not make a man a warrior; 
for, having them may not lay them down for waqt of 
resolution and lament and curse himself; " 0 cursed 
spite that I was bom to set it right?” 

There is the story' of great Arjuna, the hero of many 
a battle, to whom fighting was native to his soul and who 
was not a stranger to the sight of blood " flowing from 
broken heads like water from broken casks." He had no 
inferior weapons; nor was his battle other than a 
DHARMYAM SANGRAMAM, but his resolution to light 
was 1 sickbed over with the pale cast of thought,’ at the 
thought for his relatives and, the consequences of the war 
in which he was fighting. And so his steel-like frame 
became weak and his mind confused and confounded, 
allowed his hand to loose its grip on his mighty bow. Of 
what avail are mere weapons if the will to resist is lost? 

The ' will to resist,' therefore, can never be propped 
up by external factors like weapons or thoughts and fears 
about consequences. The 1 happy warrior ’ can have no 
thoughts about consequences; at least, he ought not to 
have. He must leant to consider die pleasures and pains 
of battle, of victory and defeat, as alike, because, the 
happy warrior fights not for consequences or for con¬ 
sequences only; as Aristotle said, be fights ” for the 
merits of the case and with dictates of principle'' It is 
when he has shed thoughts and fears about consequences 
that, die happy warrior may be said to write for battle at 
•ft; only then does he fight gladly and willingly'. " con¬ 
sidering pleasure and pain, victory and defeat, aa alike 
and erinsg' for battle only then; SUKHADUKHE 
SAMEKRTVA LABHALABHAU JAYAJAYAU TATO 
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YUDHAYAYUJYASVA: " Considering pleasure and 
Pain and success and failure as alike, arise for battle." 

So, the happy warrior fights neither for empire nor 
lor private gains nor even for honour, because, thoughts 
about these turn into " fears " and make him despondent 
and cowardly, and the coward " is afraid of everything " 
as Aristotle says. But the source of strength in the happy 
warrior ties in his being free from that subtle type of 
egoism which says: “ that I was bom to set it right," the 
egoism which causes him to look upon himself as the 
means of great things to come, carrying the burden of his 
duty and his mission with a vanity and pride. The happy 
warrior must leant to root out this vanity’ and this pride 
and perform all his actions, great or small, in a truly 
dedicated spirit. MAYI SARV.4NI KARMHNT SAMVY- 
ASYA ADHYATMA CHET ASA NIK.4SIRNIRMAMO 
BHITV.4 Yl'DDY.fSYA VICIATJVARAH: "dedicat¬ 
ing all actions to Me, and !icing neither despondent nor 
egoistic, arise and give battle without the fever of battie." 
Therefore, the quality railed " courage," in the happy 
warrior, comes more from his bring a type of sjiiritual 
nature than doing certain kinds of actions; courage is not 
merely an " emotion " or a ” disposition " to do certain 
things in a certain way. The quality called courage arises 
when Fear and Passion and Egoism are shed: being 
without * the fever of battle ’ in the midst of battie. 
There is a strength that is bom when Fear and Passion 
and Egoism are shed; that strength is divine: KAMA- 
R.4GA V1VARJ1THAM BALAM BALAVATH/t MASMf. 

But the Happy warrior is a solitary figure; he is akme 
and be fights alone; his own life his only weapon, and 
its sacrifice in die cause of Truth is not too great a 
sacrifice for him; for, what is of consequence to him is 
that Troth should triumph and not mere life in the service 
of untruth. So what is death to the Happy Warrior but 
• " condiment ” MRTYURYASYA UPASECHANAM? 

N. A. NUUM. 



THE RISE AND RADIATION OF 
"EASTERN LIGHTS" 

No more happy title than " EASTERN LIGHTS ” 
could possibly be assigned to his course of twelve lectures 
by that scholar-mystic of international repute, Dr. 
Mahendra Nath Sircar, invited to address about sixteen 
years ago the philosophical and intellectual circles of the 
West at the Universities of Hamburg, Marburg, Tubingen, 
Munich, and Sorbonne. Quite appropriately does he 
quote with approval in the preface, the accredited and 
authoritative testimony of Dr. Jung, who is by common 
consent regarded at the moment the leader of modem 
man’s search for the Soul with all its wealth of hidden 
recesses. " It is the East " says Dr. Jung, “ that has 
taught another wide, more profound and a higher under¬ 
standing, that is, understanding through life." In 
doctrinal sympathy with him, Dr. Sircar makes the 
weighty statement, somewhat prophetic in character, that 
India " apparently is fast changing .but the heart of 
Aryavartta is still after the discovery of the encompassing 
life which removes conflicts in its supreme puissance and 
plenitude." With consummate skill has he redeemed the 
pledge in this context: and while hitting the target, Dr. 
Sircar has, like the veritable savvtsachi* of legendary 
Celebrity administered a left-handed stroke at the com¬ 
paratively jejune and ill-informed estimate, by M. 
Bergson, of the aynomic expression of Indian life as being 
due to her contact with Western civilisation. 

When all is said and done, the Light of Asia still 
leads, in modem man’s pilgrimage from a world split in 
twain, to that *' One World " of oar achievements and 
aspirations, which is yet to materialise in and through 
reciprocal service of the two hemispheres. From Rudyard 
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Kipling to Wendell Wilkie it may be a far cry: but the 
logic of events makes it out to be an irresistible call. 
Granted that the ' East is East and West is West \ bat 
that is just the reason whoy the two must, and do ever, 
meet to their mutual advantage, their respective satisfac¬ 
tion and saturation on the cultural level. 11 cross- 
fertilisation is the law that makes for efficiency and 
progress in the biological sphere, it is all the more effective 
in the creation and maintenance of the cultural atmos¬ 
phere of the planet we dwell in. To supplement and not 
supplant—is the law of spiritual economics, which justly 
avoids needless duplication ol functions. With a sweet 
reasonableness docs the English poet inculcate the truth: 

" And not by Eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes, in the light; 

In front the sun rises slow, how slowly, 

But Westward, look, the land is bright! 

As the necessary complement of the age-long maxim that 
out of Ae East comes all light (rx lux mettle) serves this 
pen-protrait of the poet, which is as much realistic m it 
is symbolic. Nor without reasons does Matthew Arnold 
define “ culture ” as " wnim** and light.” Making 
allowance (or figurative language, one must yet ack- 
nowlege the force of the simile winch represents ” light ” 
as the fittest sj ,nl*>l o; Culture "—so much so as to 
make it an essential ingredient thereof. The noteworthy 
point in this context is that the essence ol culture consists 
in shafeattifity—its diffusion and dissemination. Con¬ 
versely, that which is of purely local or geographical 
importance, But which is claimed as the peculiar property 
or monopoly of a particular land or people, cannot tpto 
facto pass for a culture-trait. In other words, my culture 
cannot be yours, nor yours mine, unless it be, in a more 
genome sense, ours. 

Nevertheless it is allowable to speak of ” cultoro- 
rooes ” and their distinctive features. This is no men 
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figure of speech but a nonn of thought, in an analytic as 
well as in a synthetic reference. Accordingly, the * Light 
of Asia ’ is a perfectly veridical expression—as much a 
judgment of fact as a judgment of value. With peculiar 
appropriateness was the designation used in relation to 
Gautama the Buddha or ' the Enlightened ’ and that 
movement of thought and culture initiated by him, which 
has since ken historic. Parenthetically, we may take 
into consideration the hypothesis suggested by Weber in 
his " History of Philosophy ” which runs to this effect: 
“ When we compare the doctrines, aims and organization 
of the brotherhood (viz., the one at Crotona in Magna 
Graecia about 520 B.C.) as portrayed by the Neo-Platonic 
historians, (esjiecially jamblichus) with Buddhistic 
monachism, we arc almost tempted (with Alexander 
Polyhistor and Clement of Alexandria) to regard Pytha¬ 
goras as the pupil of the Brahma Has, nay, to identify him 
with Buddha himself. Indeed, not only do the 
namrs ( Pythagoras ‘ an inspired one,' 'a sooth¬ 
sayer and Buddha- " enlightened ') bear such close 
resemblance to each other that even the most fasti¬ 
dious philologist can find no objection in translating 
Pythagoreios by “ preacher of Buddhism." but the 
Pythagorean and Buddhistic teachings are very much 
alike. Dualism, pessimism, metempsychosis, celibacy, a 
common life according tn rigorous rules, frequent self- 
examinations, meditations, devotions, prohibitions against 
bloody sacrifices and animal nourishment, kindliness 
towards all men. truthfulness, fidelity, justice—all these 
elements are common to both. The fact that most ancient 
authors and above all Aristotle himself have compara¬ 
tively little to say concerning the person and life of 
Pythagoras, would tend to confirm the hypothesis of the 
identity of Pythagoreamsm and Buddhism.” Though 
this hypothesis may to some appear to good to he true, 
yet to others it may, in all conscience, appear to good not 
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to be true! Anyway we leave it at that without pursuing 
it further: for teachers, by training and temperament, 
should be objective in their presentation. 

Accordingly, the cheap and easy method of division 
by dichotomy into Eastern or Western, Asiatic or 
Eurojxan, proceeding surreptitiously on the lines of 
simultaneous ec|Uation with negative or affirmative, world- 
negating or world-affirming movements of thought and 
culture, is a snare that is carelully tu lx* avoided I mm the 
start. To say the least of it, the method in question 
incurs the fallacy of, what is technically called, " cross 
division," and proves, in the long run, the prolific sourre 
of endless misdirection in this regard. It is incumbent 
upon us, therefore, that we should be equipped with such 
enlightened as well as authoritative testimony as is avail¬ 
able on the point. We have one such in Kenneth 
Saunders who, in hi* nnnpantivr study of ‘ the Ideals of 
East and West,' returns die verdict that " as Christianity 
came tu bring new light and life to the West, so 
Buddhism "—and what 1 should like to add as being 
more to the point—came to stay in order that " Ahimso " 
which, according to Sir Charles Eliot, " is India's 
greatest glory," might be reinforced and re-interpreted 
through the life ol its lie si known t\|ionrnt and apo.dk* 
in our century. Viewed in its (iropct per-] nslivr the 
post-Buddhist epoch starts with M.ihdtmu Gandhi. 

Suit eying ethical ide. I - in ail international siting 
Will Durant, the famous American thinker ul our times, 
lays that there have ficen hitherto three conceptions of 
the ideal character and the moral lift: " One is that of 
Buddha and Jesus, which stresses the feminine virtues, 
considers all men to be equally precious, resists evil only 
by returning good, identifies virtue with love, and inclines 
in politics to unlimited democracy. Another is the ethic 
of Machiavelli and Nietzsche, which stresses the masculine 
virtues, accepts the inequality of men, relishes the risk of 
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combat and conquest and rote, identifies virtues with 
power and exalts an hereditary aristocracy. A third, the 
ethic of Socrates, Plato and Aristole, denies the Universal 
applicability of either the feminine or the masculine 
virtues; considers that only fhe informed and mature 
mind can judge, according to diverse circumstance, when 
love should rule, and when power; identifies virtue, 
therefore, with intelligence; and advocates a varying 
mixture of aristocracy and democracy in Government," 
It is tree that Buddhism came first in history as an ascetic 
movement. In the Vedic literature this ascetic aspect of 
religious expression is little in evidence. The ideas of 
sacrifice and of gifts to priests are no doubt to be found 
in the Rg-Veda. these are productive of merit whereby 
man is entitled to a right of entry into the highest heavens. 
Here in is to be discovered the master-light of all broken 
fragmentary lights of later India—that by asceticism and 
alms man can yet regain paradise and the bliss thereof. 
The non-Vedic schools, however, rejected the Braktni- 
mcol method of sacrifice and Vedic learning. Some 
teachers boldly questioned the retributive justice ot the 
law of Karma; some again dilated nism Die inexorable 
and inescapable influence of it. Olliers, like the Jain as 
and Buddhists, held (hat escape' from periodica] rebirth 
could only be obtained by the knowledge of the Way to 
Good Life. Both these movements were ascetic in tone 
and conception so far as they united in enforcing die 
demand for renunciation of worldly life as being essential 
to final release. Deriving its character from the genius 
of its founder. Buddhism, as a reaction and protest 
against this tendency, succeeded in moralising die doctrine 
of Karma. 

Incidentally, it should be noted that the term 
' ascetic' or ‘ asceticism * is somewhat ambiguous. It 
may mean self-mortification, the actual infliction of pah 
upon himself by die devotee, ot merely t seM -impo s ed 
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abstention from alt pleasures of sense. Advocating, u it 
did, the '* Middle Path “ in matters relating to the virtd- 
oes life, Buddhism was definitely against the first sense 
of the term ‘ ascetcism,' although Buddhism has con¬ 
sistently envisaged the ascetic ideal as a stadium or 
' moment ' in the progressive realisation of the Blessed 
life. When all is said and done, the fact remains that 
there are natures, irrespective of geographies/ or racial 
differences, to whom the thought of another world, or a 
life beyond the mere pleasures of sense, is so vivid that 
every thing by the side of the pursuit of that ideal appears 
as vanity and vexation for the Spirit of Man. Asceticism 
is, therefore, more temperamental than doctrinal. 

Right against the background of, a World-Soul or, 
rather, of the " World's Unborn soul,” the ‘ Light of 
Asia ' focusses our atlenlkm on a theme of perennial 
philosophy; and, in so doing it serves as a tower of light 
that never fails nor falters. The truth of asceticism 
which it enshrines and enforces upon our attention is that 
the " Everlasting Nay " must he pressed to its furthest 
limihbcforc we can hope to hear the " Everlasting Yea " 
of blessed life. Buddhism inculcates the idea] of a life 
according to Law, raised above the purely animal level 
of a life according to Nature, and visualises the consum¬ 
mation of this life of Law and Duty in a Moitru, an all- 
embracing Love which is but the fulfilling of die Law. 
It preaches, in other words, the redemptive gospel of 
dying to live—which is the very test of the spiritual life 
of Ifan all the world over. Thus the call of the 
“ Diamnupada," the Buddhist way of Virtue, is not one 
to aitnihib rian, to a m&U6o moriii, a meditation open 
death, bat to a “ Joy ” which is the song of life Eternal. 
With an Pfni'ifrf die the "Dktmmafmit": 

"0 Joy, We live in Wm; among* .men d hall, 

haling none. Lot ns imfesd duel among <b*a» w&ooi 
v~T ~T 
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" 0 Joy in bliss we dwell, healthy amidst the ailing. 
Let us indeed dwell amongst them in perfect health. “Yea 
in very bliss we dwell; free from care amidst the care¬ 
worn; Let us indeed dwell amongst them without care. 

“ In bliss we dwell possessing nothing; let us dwell 
feeding upon joy like the shining ones in their splendour!" 

So to dwell in Light Supernal—in ' the Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, as St. 
Augusbne held, is assuredly a consummation devoutly to 
be wished for. In the honoured company of another 
apostle of Light from whose dying lips fell the memorable 
words; "Not more life, 0 God, but more light,"—is to 
be reckoned the classical prototype of the sentiment as 
registered in the last words of the Buddha on the eve of 
his entering into Mahiparintrbma at Kushinara: — 

“Xtladifta vikaratha allkasara no onanna aaroua,”— 
That is to say, “ Be thou a light unto thyself, be thou a 
refuge unto thyself, there being no other refuge for thee!" 


DR. S. K. DAS. 



THE RISE AND RADIATION OF 
"EASTERN LIGHTS" 

No more happy title than " EASTERN LIGHTS ” 
could possibly be assigned to his course of twelve lectures 
by that scholar-mystic of international repute, Dr. 
Mahendra Nath Sircar, invited to address about sixteen 
years ago the philosophical and intellectual circles of the 
West at the Universities of Hamburg, Marburg, Tubingen, 
Munich, and Sorbonne. Quite appropriately does he 
quote with approval in the preface, the accredited and 
authoritative testimony of Dr. Jung, who is by common 
consent regarded at the moment the leader of modem 
man’s search for the Soul with all its wealth of hidden 
recesses. " It is the East " says Dr. Jung, “ that has 
taught another wide, more profound and a higher under¬ 
standing, that is, understanding through life." In 
doctrinal sympathy with him, Dr. Sircar makes the 
weighty statement, somewhat prophetic in character, that 
India " apparently is fast changing .but the heart of 
Aryavartta is still after the discovery of the encompassing 
life which removes conflicts in its supreme puissance and 
plenitude." With consummate skill has he redeemed the 
pledge in this context: and while hitting the target, Dr. 
Sircar has, like the veritable savvtsachi* of legendary 
Celebrity administered a left-handed stroke at the com¬ 
paratively jejune and ill-informed estimate, by M. 
Bergson, of the aynomic expression of Indian life as being 
due to her contact with Western civilisation. 

When all is said and done, the Light of Asia still 
leads, in modem man’s pilgrimage from a world split in 
twain, to that *' One World " of oar achievements and 
aspirations, which is yet to materialise in and through 
reciprocal service of the two hemispheres. From Rudyard 
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Kipling to Wendell Wilkie it may be a far cry: but the 
logic of events makes it out to be an irresistible call. 
Granted that the ' East is East and West is West \ bat 
that is just the reason whoy the two must, and do ever, 
meet to their mutual advantage, their respective satisfac¬ 
tion and saturation on the cultural level. 11 cross- 
fertilisation is the law that makes for efficiency and 
progress in the biological sphere, it is all the more effective 
in the creation and maintenance of the cultural atmos¬ 
phere of the planet we dwell in. To supplement and not 
supplant—is the law of spiritual economics, which justly 
avoids needless duplication ol functions. With a sweet 
reasonableness docs the English poet inculcate the truth: 

" And not by Eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes, in the light; 

In front the sun rises slow, how slowly, 

But Westward, look, the land is bright! 

As the necessary complement of the age-long maxim that 
out of Ae East comes all light (rx lux mettle) serves this 
pen-protrait of the poet, which is as much realistic m it 
is symbolic. Nor without reasons does Matthew Arnold 
define “ culture ” as " wnim** and light.” Making 
allowance (or figurative language, one must yet ack- 
nowlege the force of the simile winch represents ” light ” 
as the fittest sj ,nl*>l o; Culture "—so much so as to 
make it an essential ingredient thereof. The noteworthy 
point in this context is that the essence ol culture consists 
in shafeattifity—its diffusion and dissemination. Con¬ 
versely, that which is of purely local or geographical 
importance, But which is claimed as the peculiar property 
or monopoly of a particular land or people, cannot tpto 
facto pass for a culture-trait. In other words, my culture 
cannot be yours, nor yours mine, unless it be, in a more 
genome sense, ours. 

Nevertheless it is allowable to speak of ” cultoro- 
rooes ” and their distinctive features. This is no men 
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figure of speech but a nonn of thought, in an analytic as 
well as in a synthetic reference. Accordingly, the * Light 
of Asia ’ is a perfectly veridical expression—as much a 
judgment of fact as a judgment of value. With peculiar 
appropriateness was the designation used in relation to 
Gautama the Buddha or ' the Enlightened ’ and that 
movement of thought and culture initiated by him, which 
has since ken historic. Parenthetically, we may take 
into consideration the hypothesis suggested by Weber in 
his " History of Philosophy ” which runs to this effect: 
“ When we compare the doctrines, aims and organization 
of the brotherhood (viz., the one at Crotona in Magna 
Graecia about 520 B.C.) as portrayed by the Neo-Platonic 
historians, (esjiecially jamblichus) with Buddhistic 
monachism, we arc almost tempted (with Alexander 
Polyhistor and Clement of Alexandria) to regard Pytha¬ 
goras as the pupil of the Brahma Has, nay, to identify him 
with Buddha himself. Indeed, not only do the 
namrs ( Pythagoras ‘ an inspired one,' 'a sooth¬ 
sayer and Buddha- " enlightened ') bear such close 
resemblance to each other that even the most fasti¬ 
dious philologist can find no objection in translating 
Pythagoreios by “ preacher of Buddhism." but the 
Pythagorean and Buddhistic teachings are very much 
alike. Dualism, pessimism, metempsychosis, celibacy, a 
common life according tn rigorous rules, frequent self- 
examinations, meditations, devotions, prohibitions against 
bloody sacrifices and animal nourishment, kindliness 
towards all men. truthfulness, fidelity, justice—all these 
elements are common to both. The fact that most ancient 
authors and above all Aristotle himself have compara¬ 
tively little to say concerning the person and life of 
Pythagoras, would tend to confirm the hypothesis of the 
identity of Pythagoreamsm and Buddhism.” Though 
this hypothesis may to some appear to good to he true, 
yet to others it may, in all conscience, appear to good not 
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to be true! Anyway we leave it at that without pursuing 
it further: for teachers, by training and temperament, 
should be objective in their presentation. 

Accordingly, the cheap and easy method of division 
by dichotomy into Eastern or Western, Asiatic or 
Eurojxan, proceeding surreptitiously on the lines of 
simultaneous ec|Uation with negative or affirmative, world- 
negating or world-affirming movements of thought and 
culture, is a snare that is carelully tu lx* avoided I mm the 
start. To say the least of it, the method in question 
incurs the fallacy of, what is technically called, " cross 
division," and proves, in the long run, the prolific sourre 
of endless misdirection in this regard. It is incumbent 
upon us, therefore, that we should be equipped with such 
enlightened as well as authoritative testimony as is avail¬ 
able on the point. We have one such in Kenneth 
Saunders who, in hi* nnnpantivr study of ‘ the Ideals of 
East and West,' returns die verdict that " as Christianity 
came tu bring new light and life to the West, so 
Buddhism "—and what 1 should like to add as being 
more to the point—came to stay in order that " Ahimso " 
which, according to Sir Charles Eliot, " is India's 
greatest glory," might be reinforced and re-interpreted 
through the life ol its lie si known t\|ionrnt and apo.dk* 
in our century. Viewed in its (iropct per-] nslivr the 
post-Buddhist epoch starts with M.ihdtmu Gandhi. 

Suit eying ethical ide. I - in ail international siting 
Will Durant, the famous American thinker ul our times, 
lays that there have ficen hitherto three conceptions of 
the ideal character and the moral lift: " One is that of 
Buddha and Jesus, which stresses the feminine virtues, 
considers all men to be equally precious, resists evil only 
by returning good, identifies virtue with love, and inclines 
in politics to unlimited democracy. Another is the ethic 
of Machiavelli and Nietzsche, which stresses the masculine 
virtues, accepts the inequality of men, relishes the risk of 
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combat and conquest and rote, identifies virtues with 
power and exalts an hereditary aristocracy. A third, the 
ethic of Socrates, Plato and Aristole, denies the Universal 
applicability of either the feminine or the masculine 
virtues; considers that only fhe informed and mature 
mind can judge, according to diverse circumstance, when 
love should rule, and when power; identifies virtue, 
therefore, with intelligence; and advocates a varying 
mixture of aristocracy and democracy in Government," 
It is tree that Buddhism came first in history as an ascetic 
movement. In the Vedic literature this ascetic aspect of 
religious expression is little in evidence. The ideas of 
sacrifice and of gifts to priests are no doubt to be found 
in the Rg-Veda. these are productive of merit whereby 
man is entitled to a right of entry into the highest heavens. 
Here in is to be discovered the master-light of all broken 
fragmentary lights of later India—that by asceticism and 
alms man can yet regain paradise and the bliss thereof. 
The non-Vedic schools, however, rejected the Braktni- 
mcol method of sacrifice and Vedic learning. Some 
teachers boldly questioned the retributive justice ot the 
law of Karma; some again dilated nism Die inexorable 
and inescapable influence of it. Olliers, like the Jain as 
and Buddhists, held (hat escape' from periodica] rebirth 
could only be obtained by the knowledge of the Way to 
Good Life. Both these movements were ascetic in tone 
and conception so far as they united in enforcing die 
demand for renunciation of worldly life as being essential 
to final release. Deriving its character from the genius 
of its founder. Buddhism, as a reaction and protest 
against this tendency, succeeded in moralising die doctrine 
of Karma. 

Incidentally, it should be noted that the term 
' ascetic' or ‘ asceticism * is somewhat ambiguous. It 
may mean self-mortification, the actual infliction of pah 
upon himself by die devotee, ot merely t seM -impo s ed 
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abstention from alt pleasures of sense. Advocating, u it 
did, the '* Middle Path “ in matters relating to the virtd- 
oes life, Buddhism was definitely against the first sense 
of the term ‘ ascetcism,' although Buddhism has con¬ 
sistently envisaged the ascetic ideal as a stadium or 
' moment ' in the progressive realisation of the Blessed 
life. When all is said and done, the fact remains that 
there are natures, irrespective of geographies/ or racial 
differences, to whom the thought of another world, or a 
life beyond the mere pleasures of sense, is so vivid that 
every thing by the side of the pursuit of that ideal appears 
as vanity and vexation for the Spirit of Man. Asceticism 
is, therefore, more temperamental than doctrinal. 

Right against the background of, a World-Soul or, 
rather, of the " World's Unborn soul,” the ‘ Light of 
Asia ' focusses our atlenlkm on a theme of perennial 
philosophy; and, in so doing it serves as a tower of light 
that never fails nor falters. The truth of asceticism 
which it enshrines and enforces upon our attention is that 
the " Everlasting Nay " must he pressed to its furthest 
limihbcforc we can hope to hear the " Everlasting Yea " 
of blessed life. Buddhism inculcates the idea] of a life 
according to Law, raised above the purely animal level 
of a life according to Nature, and visualises the consum¬ 
mation of this life of Law and Duty in a Moitru, an all- 
embracing Love which is but the fulfilling of die Law. 
It preaches, in other words, the redemptive gospel of 
dying to live—which is the very test of the spiritual life 
of Ifan all the world over. Thus the call of the 
“ Diamnupada," the Buddhist way of Virtue, is not one 
to aitnihib rian, to a m&U6o moriii, a meditation open 
death, bat to a “ Joy ” which is the song of life Eternal. 
With an Pfni'ifrf die the "Dktmmafmit": 

"0 Joy, We live in Wm; among* .men d hall, 

haling none. Lot ns imfesd duel among <b*a» w&ooi 
v~T ~T 
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" 0 Joy in bliss we dwell, healthy amidst the ailing. 
Let us indeed dwell amongst them in perfect health. “Yea 
in very bliss we dwell; free from care amidst the care¬ 
worn; Let us indeed dwell amongst them without care. 

“ In bliss we dwell possessing nothing; let us dwell 
feeding upon joy like the shining ones in their splendour!" 

So to dwell in Light Supernal—in ' the Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, as St. 
Augusbne held, is assuredly a consummation devoutly to 
be wished for. In the honoured company of another 
apostle of Light from whose dying lips fell the memorable 
words; "Not more life, 0 God, but more light,"—is to 
be reckoned the classical prototype of the sentiment as 
registered in the last words of the Buddha on the eve of 
his entering into Mahiparintrbma at Kushinara: — 

“Xtladifta vikaratha allkasara no onanna aaroua,”— 
That is to say, “ Be thou a light unto thyself, be thou a 
refuge unto thyself, there being no other refuge for thee!" 


DR. S. K. DAS. 



BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 

Buddhist philosophy owes its origin to the wise 
utterances of Lord JBuddha and a group of exponents 
and thinkers who followed him. The celebrated 
Buddhist commentator Buddhaghosa gave it a perfect 
and final shape through his own comments and inter¬ 
pretations. The religion of Sakyasimha is virtually a 
creed as interpreted by him. The notes and explanations 
that are found in the sacred texts, literary and philo¬ 
sophical. art due to him and his school. It is not 
improbable that he based his conclusions on the opinions 
of past generations of exponents whose thoughts were 
embodied in the earlier .-fttfnt/taf/tas (commentaries) 
which he consulted. It must lx- admitted that many 
Buddhist philosophical notions and concepts would remain 
unintelligible to us but for his explanations and inter¬ 
pretative comments. With the help of the writings of 
other Buddhist scholars such as Axvaghnsa. Vasubandhu 
and Nagarjuna, it has also Income possible for us to 
make philosophical matters clear and to explain all that 
seems to be abstract and vague. 

In order to arrive at a correct view ol Buddhist 
philosophy, first of all we have to understand thoroughly 
sUo, samndhi and />anna All the authorities on Buddhism 
assign a very high place to si/a, which is a foundation 
of all good qualities. S'i/a means habit or good conduct. 
Conduct or external behaviour is only an outward 
expression of the moral states (frfittfctrfhmma) which 
constitute man’s internal character. The moral character 
must vmw, if it is to grow at all, of itself from within. 
The three factors in the Buddhist path, namely Si/dw- 
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m iiM as purity of conduct, Cittevisuddki os purify of 
mind and Jnanvauidhi os purify of knowledge art of no 
avail unless they lead to VimuUt or emancipation. 
Conduct admits of two broad divisions as positive and 
negative. The idea of positive virtue (CiriUtstia) as 
opposed to negative morality (Vmttasik) is found in the 
dlMasafiBi, which is the commentary on the Dhamma- 
songani, written by Buddhaghosa. There are fourteen 
types of conduct. For all practical purposes the six broad 
divisions ot conduct are generally recognised. In the 
refinement and sublimation of immoral conduct, in its 
eventual uplift to moral and spiritual level, lies the well- 
being of man, which is the essence of Stiavisuddhi. Siia 
is thought of as being threefold according to the varying 
degree of its efficiency as (i) Hina or inferior, (a) 
or mediocre and ( 3 ) Panda or superior. It is 
described as that which pacifies the mind. Its function 
is to destroy evil deeds and secure the purify of body, 
mind and speech. The duties of performing and avoiding 
the dual or twofold aspect of rila constitute the practical 
code of morality. Abstention from taking life, from false, 
abortive or idle speech, from theft and use of intoxicants 
are the prohibitive injunctions, while sexual purify forms 
a positive rule of conduct. The doctrine is that conduct 
(rile), concentration (sumadhi) and wisdom (penna) are 
all essentia). Concentration pervaded by conduct b fruit¬ 
ful. Wisdom pervaded by concentration is also fruitful. 
The self pervaded by wisdom is freed from rite corruption 
of desire, false views, and ignorance. Concentration is 
attainable only through the observance of ala or conduct 
If good behaviour or moral conduct is the enter 
expression of an interval gfyte ot mind, centred in self- 
control, this control b, according to Asvaghon. poariHe 
through yoga, which enables us to bold back the aeaaea 
inn their objects and to reach tranquillity through con¬ 
centration Good behaviour or moral conduct imptiee 



moral diaapiine, which cooks from habitual practice, 
habitual practice from keen desire for a thing and this 
from dependence on it. Moral conduct is the refuge, (be 
guide as it were in the wilderness, the friend, the pro¬ 
tector, wealth and strength. 

Sa/tna is nothing but profession of faith which is 
implied in Siia. In popular usage, it means a shelter, a 
place where a man driven by fear, seeks shelter or 
protection. With the Buddhists Sanmes or the Refuges 
are the Triad—the Buddha. Dhamma (Doctrine) and 
Sawgka (the Order), .S'aranagamaaa is not a mere 
format recital of one's faith in the Triad but an expression 
of self-devotion to an object and communion. The first 
Trisd is the Buddha which is also called a Tathagata for 
die following reasons : (l) he has come in the same 
way, (2) he has gone in the same way, (j) he is endowed 
with the sign of lathi. (4) he is supremely enlightened in 
UUkidkarma, (5) he has seen tolki, ((>) he preaches 
talks, (7) he does tat ha (truthfully), and (8) he over¬ 
comes all. Dharma, which is the second of the Triad, 
signifies the doctrine which is well expounded, which 
bears fruit in this very life, which is not conditioned by 
time, which has 'come and see’ for its motto, which leads 
to the destination or desired end, and which is to 
be experienced by the wise individually. The word 
Dktmtna has been used in Buddhist texts and commen¬ 
taries in the following senses: (r) quality, property, 
characteristic (gxna), (2) discourse, instruction (desana), 
(3) warded doctrine of Buddha, scriptures (panyatti ), 
and (4) mental states, conditions or phenomena without 
involving the notion of ego or entity {nisailtnijjwa- 
lUumma.). Some guidance is given by Mis. Rhys Davids 
and Stcherintsky in the nutter of understanding the 
Boddhist conception of Dhamma. According to Jaimini’s 
PuruatManuasuira (I, 1. 2), Dharma is that which i* 
characterised by an urge into an action fulfilling the 
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desired object. According to the consensus of opinion, 
the Brahmaaira! definition of Dharma is this. It is an 
end to be attained in conformity with injunctions in the 
Vedas. It is to be considered a distinctive quality of 
man to be achieved by means of action, work, conduct 
as enjoined in the Vedas. As to the Asokan use-of the 
word, F. W. Thomas is right in pointing out that Dharma 
is based on revelation and custom and it is a sphere of 
conduct leading to heaven. In Vanina, the exponent of 
the Taittiriya system, the Vedic sages arrived at the 
conception of an ordered universe, where everything 
happens according to law, and nothing by the caprice of 
an arbitrary will. The relation between Satya and 
Dharma (cf. Chaitdogya Upantiad, VII. 2. I), as two 
aspects of one and the same idea of reality, is emphatically 
brought out in the BriWaranvafca Upamsod (I. 4. 14). 
Here we find that Dharma is .Sofya, Dharma stands for 
law, principle of justice, sphere of conduct in conformity 
with the established custom. If wc say that Dharma is 
the A'sdfeo of the Asalra, we mean that Dharma is the 
guiding principle of royal administration. The king in 
person is not above the law. It is the law that is above 
the king. The conception of Dharma was elaborated in 
early Buddhism. Dharma is that which is intuited or 
directly sensed or perceived. The Dharmakoya is, to 
Theravada and generally to Hfnayona, the body of 
doctrine, the doctrine taught by the Buddha. The 
Dharmakaya is, to Mahayona, the Dharmata. the 
Taikate, die Suiryoia, the Paurana-dharmasthitita, i.e., 
the element of reality in itself. This Dharma or Dharma- 
ha y* is the most essentia] point in all that is tanght by 
the Buddha. According to the Dkammasaagani, which 
/ b a Buddhist manual of psychological ethics, Dharmas, 
classified as moral, immoral and indeterminate, constitute 
the mental basis of character which finds its expression in 
conduct or action. Now we can rightly say that Dharma 
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ttauds not only for the entire system of faith, thought or 
doctrine but for every part or argument or point of it. 
Dktma is so devised as to comprehend real, realised 
and reality, actual, actualised and actuality, phenomenon, 
phenomenal and pbenomenality. matter, materia), and 
materiality, mind, mental and mentality, cause, caused 
and causality, law, legal and legality, thought, thinking 
and thinkability, and the like; in short, the entire universe 
ol reality and appearance, truth and opinion, thought and 
expression, principle and action, in and through which alt 
things and all individuals may realise their being, feel 
their existence, rise into recognition, move into action or 
proceed to perfection. 

As to the third of Triad, it is nothing hut a corporate 
body which is characterized l>v the uniformity of creed 
and conduct. Internal cohesion (mmnggnfa) constitutes 
the real life of a Samgha The unity of action and 
commonness of goal characterize its external life, Thus 
the hamgta stands essentially as a symbol of unity. 

It is undeniable that Bhagavadgila lays much stress 
on the need of faith (sraddka) for a devotee (IV. 39—40; 
VI. 47: VII. 21-22; XVII, 2-3). According to 
Asvaghosa. Scadrfka is the first of the five wdnyas and 
bales of Buddhism. The representation of Sraddka as 
the seat of higher life is thoroughly Buddhistic (cf. 
StundaraMHda-kivya, XII. 39). 

The four Noble Truths are regarded as the 
quintessence of Buddhism as propounded by the Master 
himself. They are as follows : (1} dttkkka or suffering, 

(2) dukkka-semudtyt or die origin of suffering. (3) 
dukkka-nirodka or the cessation of suffering, and (4) 
di)kkka-ntTodka-gzmtnif>atifuid& or the path leading to 
the cessation of suffering. Birth, decay, death, sorrow, 
lamenta tion, pain, grief and despair are mentioned as 
common instances of suffering. Union with persons or 
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or things lilted by a person is nothing bat suffering from 
the mental point of view. In other words, suffering is 
a painful feeling which arises from disappointment. 
From the psychological point of view dukkha is vedaiw 
or feeling which is felt by the mind either in respect of 
the body or in respect of itself, and as a feeling it is 
conditioned by certain circumstances. In the absence 
of such circumstances there is no possibility of its 
occurrence. Dukkha is based on the misconstruction of 
the taw of things (dhammata) or the way of happening 
in life. Dukkha is not postulated as a permanent feature 
of reality. It is entertained only as a possible contin¬ 
gency in life as it is generally believed. Niroiha 
representing the free and pure state of consciousness is 
posited as the ultimate nature of reality. The five 
aggregates of attachment constitute suffering, not the 
aggregates in themselves but only when they are taken 
hold of as one's own under the influence of craving. 
Sorrow also comes from the beloved. Sorrow also 
arises from affection, lust and desire. The origin of 
suffering lies in craving which is potent for rebirth 
accompanied by lust and self-indulgence seeking satisfac¬ 
tion everywhere in this world. A mortal has three kinds 
of craving : (i) craving for pleasures of the senses, 

( 3 ) craving for becoming, and {3) craving for not 
becoming. The cessation of suffering consists in utter 
attenuation of that very craving. The craving in ite 
varying forms and various aspects arises in connection 
with the senses and their respective objects. Where the 
s e n ses, external and internal, do not come into relation 
with their objects, craving hods no outlet for self- 

■ The Noble Eightfold Path leads to the cessation of 
■offering. It consists in rigfat'view, right resolve, right 
Speech, right action, right livelihood, right dfect, right 
and right oooce&tnbon. The right view is 



defined u knowledge in respect of the four Truths. The 
right resolve is a resolve to gel rid of hatred and harming. 
The right speech consists in abstinence from lying, 
slandering, using harsh language and vain talks. The 
right action consists in abstinence from taking lifr, steal¬ 
ing, and immoral sexual indulgence. The right livelihood 
consists in following a proper means of existence. The 
right effort is an honest and earnest effort, made to check 
the rise of immoral states that have not vet arisen, to 
put a stop to the immoral states that have arisen, to 
produce the moral states that have not yet arisen, and 
to preserve and strengthen the moral slates that have 
already arisen. The right mindfulness consists in the 
practice of fourfold prescribed mode of recollection. 
The right concentration consists in the successful 
practice of the prescribed mode of Dkyuu. The 
four Troths as formulated in the Dharmacekra- 
pravarlaxasulra represents a definite mode of procedure 
which was not peculiar to Buddhism A similar pro¬ 
cedure was equally followed in the Samkhyt system of 
philosophy as well as in other branches of knowledge. 
In the Noble Eightfold Path lies (he sure way to Nirvtwa 
or salvation It b just another name for the Middle 
Path which discards the two extreme courses of life, one 
consisting in the practice of self-mortification, and the 
other in a free indulgence in sensual pleasures. Neither 
of them affords us the way to the highest wisdom nor do 
they bring us to true release. The first is violent and 
destructive of its own purpose by its extreme rigour. 
The second is like the way of a skk man who eats food 
not fit to eat. Of die eight factors that constitute, die 
Noble Eightfold Pad), right speech, right action and 
right livelihood are to be practised in the qthen of 
contact for foe mastery of the actions (rifasrayeni k*r*u- 
fmgnlmy*) ', right view, right resolve and'right effort 
are to be practised in the sphere of khowkdp for tiw 



destruction of passions causing afflictions (prajmsrtym 
klesapariksayzya ); and right mindfulness and right 
concentration are to be practised in the sphere of tran¬ 
quillity for the control of mind (samasrayam rittapari- 
grakaya). Thus the Noble Eightfold Path involves on 
die whole the threefold practice of si la, sama {i.e., 
mmadlti) and prajna. Broadly speaking, it is the 
development of five controlling faculties and powers, 
called iraddha (faith), I’irva (energy), smnti (mindful¬ 
ness), samadhi (concentration). In samadki all thoughts 
are simultaneously and rightly centred on a particular 
subject. Its characteristic is the absence of destruction, 
its immediate cause is firmness and its remote cause is 
happiness. As regards prajna, Mahay ana Buddhism 
holds that the nature ol dharma is the perfection of 
wisdom. Being free from darkness of ignorance one 
should practise par/naparnmisa. The central idea behind 
all these is the practice of Yaga or meditation without 
which neither the highest happiness nor the highest 
knowledge is attainable. 

Samalii is raft concentration, and (liana {dhyana) 
is contemplation or ecstatic musing in Buddhism. 
Jhana was a very long standing practice similar to the 
Yoga of the Hindus. The four jhanos consist in the 
process of systematic elimination of factors in conscious¬ 
ness. The five jkanas are mentioned in the AbWA«m- 
mattkastmgka as equally holding good in the case of the 
Lokuiiora state of consciousness. The four or five 
(Asms signify nothing else than four or five stages in 
a process of jbaa* from its inception to its termination 
in the attainment of a state of fiance or somapotti. 
Altogether five factors are involved in each process of 
jtaM at its inception, namely, vital;kt, wear*, piti, 
and aJtaggaia. Vitakka is nothing but an initial 
application as it dincts its coocomibmt properties towards 
the object. Vicars a snatoined appheatian because it 
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permits the continued exercise of the thought on the 
object. Pit i is that factor in consciousness which creates 
an interest in the same object. Snkku is nothing 
but pleasurable, easeful and happy feeling, which results 
from the attainment ol the condition sought for. 
Ekaggala is the dement of individualization which 
develops from time to lime into sMmadkt, It remains 
a rommon factor throughout the jhamc process. 
It is the most rssential condition of ihe entire proress 
of /kaaa In the first stage of meditation, tliese five 
elements an- present. In the second stage, the first two 
an- eliminated. In the third, the first three are elimi¬ 
nated leasing sukha and rkaggata. In the fourth, 
sukka js replaced bv upikkhn. Buddhaghosa describes 
right concentration (sammasawufkO as concentration 
on good thought. It is so-called because in sanudhi all 
thoughts are simultaneously and rightly centred on a 
particular subject. Its characteristic is absence of des¬ 
truction, its immediate cause is firmness, and its remote 
cause is happiness. S'amadfu has been variously divided 
according to its predominant characteristics. Regarding 
the purity and impurity of .Samadfu it may be pointed 
out that the condition which leads to its excellence, 
causes its purity, while that which causes deterioration, 
brings about its impurity. There are two ways of 
practising Samadhi : tokiya and InkuUara. The practice 
of lokuttare samtdki is the culture of wisdom, while 
that of lokiya samadki consists in purifying one’s own 
conduct. It really means concentrative meditation. It it 
of an intensive attention, i.e., of concentration, establish¬ 
ing of consciousiess exclusively and voluntary on a 
•ingle object. Buddhaghosa takes samadki almost in tire 
same sense as /kass in contravention of the usual sense 
in which it is used. The states of utmtiki are to be 
conceived as so many halting stations on the toad. At 
each of the states then is no activity of thought-process 
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in Jhana. The nine samapattis ate attainable in three 
higher spheres of thought and three higher levels of 
consciousness. These spheres of thought and levels of 
consciousness constitute so many successive planes of 
direct experience. The further the mind travels away 
from the objects of sense the deeper is the concentration. 

Jhana may also be taken as a passage of thought 
from object to object until a complete isolation from all 
bodily and mental objects is achieved. The state of 
trance is reached by the cessation of vocal functions, vital 
functions and mental functions. Buddhaghosa speaks 
of five fhints. With regard to /lianas, five kinds of 
master}’ are obtained : (i) Power of reflecting on the 

Jhanic thought, (2) Power of attainment, (3} Power of 
resolution, (4) Power of exertion, and (5) Power of 
concentration. The Buddha points out that there are 
four classes of people who practise jhana : (1) one 

who practises meditation is skilled in concentration but 
is not skilled in the attainment thereof; {2) one who 
practises meditation is skilled in the attainment of con¬ 
centration; (3) one who practises meditation is neither 
dulled in concentration nor skilled in the attainment 
thereof; and (4} one who practises meditation is skilled 
both in concentration and the fruits thereof. Of these 
four classes, the last one is the best. The Buddha 
advises the monks to practise mindfulness. It is by the 
fourfold mastery of mindfulness that one can go beyond 
sorrow and lamentation and obtain the right path. In 
this connection a pertinent question may be asked : 
What constitutes a grammar of Jhana ? The answer 
it: The subject of Satyattiana (right recollection}. 
-Wakefulness of mind, alertneec, self-consciousness, mind- 
takie* with regard to body, leontion, mind and 
'pheno m e n on (dkaanM) are all indoded in right 
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mpt (form), vedtm (feeling) sauna (perception), 
MinMar* (confections) and omnan* (consciousnea). 
Keith points out that this division of kkawHit into five 
aggregates has no precedent in Brohmanical text and it 
has no merit, logical or psychological. He has trans¬ 
lated sumkkara as the aggregate of disposition, and 
vmnarui as knowledge or intellect. It is better to take 
vinnarw in the sense of consciousness, I'mnana-itaikfAa 
which is symbolically one unit of consciousness is a part 
of consciousness. Rufxt denotes simply matter or 
material quality and ewers the elements and their 
compounds. 

Rapa (shape, form) is so-called because it reveals 
itself. Name and form denote the phenomina! being in 
its entirety. The form is matter. By form are under¬ 
stood the four primaries, eg., the earth-clement, the 
water-element, the fire-element, and the air-element. 
The aggregate of matter is form. Whatever form there 
is, all such may explained in terms of the four 
primaries. Name and form depend on each other, and 
when one breaks up, so through relation does the other. 

Veda* a means sensation or feeling which is 
pleasurable or painful. There are three Vedeitas 
(i) feeling that is pleasant, (a) feeling that is painful, 
and (3) feeling that is neither pleasant nor painful. 
Lust for pleasant feeling, repugnance for painful feeling, 
and ignorance of neutral feeling which is neither pleasant 
nor unpleasant, generally arise in the mind. Feeling is 
that which feels. It has experiencing as characteristic, 
enjoying as function, taste of the mental properties as 
manifestation and tranquillity as proximate cause. From 
the point of view of the mind dukkka is vedam Of 
fading, which is felt by the mind either in respect of the 
body or in respect erf itself, and as a fading it is ooodi- 
tkmed by certain drcumstaoces in the abaeace of which 
there is no poa rib fli ty of its occur ren ce . According, to 
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Buddhaghosa, Vcdanz-kluMika means whatever has the 
characteristic of being felt. Though classified under three 
beads, all feelings are of the same nature on account of 
their being felt. Phassa (contact) produces veiam in 
eight different ways. It is followed by feeling and other 
psychical aggregates which come in succession. As 
contact is the cause of feeling, so feeling is the cause of 
desire. Feeling includes such emotions as joy and grief. 
It covers all kinds of feeling, physical and mental. It 
is either bodily or mental. 

.S'anna is one of the five khandhas, which appear side 
by side with the material form (rupa), feeling (vedana) 
and consciousness (vtniUM). Perception is one of the 
six organs and objects of sense. Mind or citta is stirred 
to artion by perception ot an external object. Perception 
is the mere noting of objects and it cannot reach the 
penetration into characteristics us impermanent, selfless 
and ill. According lo some, perception has the character¬ 
istic of noting by an act of general inclusion and the 
function of assigning ‘mark reasons' for this inclusive 
noting. Its manifestation is the inclining of the attention 
as in the case of blind man who imagines an elephant by 
die particular characteristic of the parts touched. 
Perception has briefness as manifestation, tike lightning 
owing to its inability to penetrate into the object.' In all 
cases of perception there must be an awareness of the 
mind. According to Mrs. Rhys Davids, samw is not 
limited to sense-perception but includes perception of all 
kinds. The janna-khemf** consists of six lands of per¬ 
ception. When an object is seen, there is die perception 
Oat it is of a particular colour: so also when any sound 
is heard, there is the perception that it is such a sound; 
when there is any smell, there is the perception that it is 
ach a smell Similarly, we may have perception of 
tongue, cf body and of mind. Sanna in Buddrnt 
psychology means the awareness of the marks, real or 



imaginary, by which an object either of sense or thought 
may hereafter be recognized. 

TV synthesising factor nt mirul i* caJled »«ii*ka*a Mind seta 
ttwtf to a proerm of »yaiSr*ts It hi* mi eiflusiv* application to tV 
ptychicp] sphere StmhHras Cuy bo ft tided between those of Um 
body. speech of thought Kxpiraiua and irvtpitstiofl are tindkuw 
5smkhaf*j effort thr fnrni of rebirth after «lealh They apfieaf side by 
side with thr mitrrul form feelicg. perception and romriotiffirM They 
are thr disprartKin* which lead in rebirth prrriwlv aiotiLif in thr 
joitukarai, which m thr "uwikhva system trprrw a t tbr preUttpositinai 
cif thr tcdii'idual reviling fnmt thr impreauoM IHl by former thoughts 
and deeds Id thr chain of causation thr isim^haru play thr Mflki 
in/c Stmr ha»r rrn<tord wimkiaru.i as ntiDfilrirt «r mental ru-rlhrimte 
Boddhaght** tfr.it*. umkAata ** ofle <rf thr five mniiifiinit elements 
nt :utnn H amid have thr tturaiternlic of rurupoaiag. 

thr function of ivwhijung anti thr manilmtatmn of bring busy They 
arc of thrrr kinds moral, immoral and indeterminate Thr liti iddk* 
nibi gga give* a drlalkd li.il trf thrrr stair* (f'h XlV) Of tbr immoral 
type trf Mini AAi/«s. Ihrrr arc i; mentit activities in thr com* icnisaeas 
sooted in grrnl Of the immoral const louimw rooted id hatred, there 
*rr ih mrnial art mi in Of ihr immoral consr unisons acmog frntt 
delusion thrrr air r j mental artnitm Avmrutrd with a stair of pef- 
pJrxitv Thr resultant indeterminate mental activities air of two kmdi 
a> condition*! and UDiundiliofMd I >r tfes Gupta is right in pointing 
oust hat Mtm^hara is a synthetic lam two which svnlhetbitfa the passive 
mfa-jiiTiiia «iBukhara m nn»ma element* .SomAka/skhsadha and Puli' 
lytvtmmtpait relate to mind Sam A J»ar« a synonymous with Kmnm 

and is mainly applied to Olaaa It a bo detwtn tbr properties con¬ 
comitant with <rt*ma Keen is pi Hiked in remarking that aamkhami 
arr afire twnt. temporary mental or moral dispositions. hiving thais 
motive in > octal* i»t feeling 

Viaiwna may br regarded as onr of tha AAsadhsi or canst itusB t 
rkmrcti It is consciousness which runs or continue* without break 
of identity Although percrption. con*ck>a*n«w or cognitioo and afuter- 
aUadinf arc the mtnr as regards knowing, perception 1* the mart 
noting of object* : it cannot reach preetrition into chancterlskka as 
impermanent, adflrea. etc Corecjooane* koowa objects and ztnehee the 
penetration into characteristics. Vinasna ta peaetkafly wide oooagh to 
include both perception and ferbng since it is credited with appreria- 
Uon of fflriing as well as perceptive power. Broadly spaahiag, consckm- 
nem ts of «tx kinds as it a cd eye ear, nose, tongue, body and mind- 
According to Lodi Sedaw, tnattmm or coosci mms is the aps dfc 
awijanem of the material quality (rupsj, Keith draws a distinction 
h a t s sen Ibe ocxgtnaUag or receptacle inteUipncc and the iadMdaal 
Mfaeflactnal rap sri enc re of lbs psocoas The receptacle totklari does tot 
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Rebirth is to be conceived as kammasanianii or the 
continuity of an impulse. The point is illustrated by the 
instance of a set of lamps, each with fitness for ignition 
and placed in a row and in close touch with each other, 
one ol which being lighted, the others are lighted. There 
is no passing of any spirit of one lamp to another. The 
lamp, which is hist lighted, serves only to help in pro¬ 
ducing the necessary condition lor ignition in the remaining 
lamps. 

The problem oi individuality is bound up with the 
problem of the ego, percipient or internal knower. Them 
is an internal knower in every living self or individual, 
who is the real seer of all things seen, the hearer of all 
things heard and so on. It is no doubt true that when¬ 
ever any mental operation takes place, it takes place as a 
unit with regard to time, depending on the same sub¬ 
jective bays and stimulated by the same object. A 
poggalavsdin’s position is not different from that of 
outsiders, who are avowedly the upholders ol the doctrine 
of soul os a permanent entity. The elucidation of the 
Buddhist view of PuggaU in the Milinda is nothing but 
an elaboration of the teaching of a gafha ascribed to 
Bhikkhutri Vajire in the Samyutta-Nikaya (Vot. I). The 
aggregation of the five fctaedtas constitutes Puggak. 
The Buddhists bold that the individual has got no real 
; (fie individual is only a stmmuti. The Buddha 
'refused to answer the questions : Is Jtva the same as 
the body? Is h different from the body? The questions 
refer to die issue of the identity of the vital principle 


(JivUrndnyt) and the body. But the arguments of the 
jxnooahsts are treated as applying to die person 
(paggafs) and the five aggregates. As Boddhagbosa 
gmfr it, the of ramutinn serves to negative Am 
e^ianee of any permanent seif, the pasave recipient of 



ptasue and of pain; the process is possible without the 
idee of a self, even if it does not absolutely exclude such 
an underlying reality. A person is neither identical with 
the aggregates nor is he distinct from them; the relation¬ 
ship is described as ineffable, a position which forms a 
subject of attack by the Mudhyamika school as well as 
by Vasubaadhu (Prtuannapeda of Candrakirti on lfuls* 
m*dhyam*kt-karikis, ed Poussin, Bibliotheca Inebct, 
P * 83 )- 

Dependent origination [Pattccasamnppada) may be 
claimed to be the fundamental principle of Buddhism as 
a system of thought. The term has been variously inter¬ 
preted by scholars without sufficiently bringing out its 
philosophical import. They have tried to explain it either 
as a doctrine of causation or that of dependent origination. 
The formula of 12 Sidanas must be taken to be a later 
appendix to the earlier formulation of the doctrine. 
There arc three successive stages in the formulation of the 
doctrine : (t) order of becoming, (2) order of cessation 

and {3) synthesis of the order of becoming and the order 
of cessation. The doctrine has been introduced in 
Buddhism as the way of the Golden Mean. It is by this 
way that die founder of the system is said to have 
established his position avoiding dle two extremes of 
atthi and nattki, theism and atheism, etemalism and 
annihilatiocism, fatalism or determinism, and die theory 
of chance and of moral freedom. 

What is the correct interpretatoin of the Patseca- 
ttnmppad*} It is the natural basis of the doctrine of 
causation rather than the doctrine of causation itself. We 
have recourse to a law of causation in introducing a logical 
inter-connection between facts. The idea of sequence 
implies an antecedent and » consequence. Explained in 
the light of esuyefrw 1 the antecedent is a combination of 
certain circumstances with causal efficiency to account 
for the occurrence of the consequent. Some Buddhist 
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schools speak of paticcasamupp&di i as asmJtkaiadJutu 
or uncreated elements. In the chain of causation, avijjt 
is generally allowed to head the list. The term is 
generally rendered as ignorance, which does not bring 
out the philosophical connotation of the term. Can 
avijjt as conceived in Buddhism be treated as an 
uncaused root principle like the Mulaprakrti of the 
wwkhya philosophy? duijja is not conceived on die 
lines of Sewkhya’s Mwlaprakrti The Buddha sought to 
account for the cosmic process of the cycle of births and 
deaths by mentioning two specific conditions of action, 
dwjja is that factor which keeps the nature of ihammaU 
concealed, and Munifrtanfca or desire for existence is that 
factor which constitutes an incessant impulse to becoming. 
AH forms of of ignorance are expressions of awj/a, and 
all kinds of desire are various manifestations of 
hkdttolanka. The Buddha speaks of the six senses. He 
points out that the eye and the objects of sight, the ear 
and the sounds, the nose and the smell, the tongue and 
the savors, the liody and the things tangible, the mind 
and the mind state, are all impermanent and selfless. 
As regards contact {phtusa). there is sensation due to 
sight, due to hearing, due to smelling, due to taste, due 
to bodily action and thought. Name and form originate 
. from consciousness and from name originates ignorance. 
From sensation, desire, contact, attachment, and ignor¬ 
ance originate. Six senses originate from name and form, 
namely, eye, car, nose, tongue, body and mind. 

dtrtrinc of Karma u accepted ia ill (toe oaia fyttaou of 
lsdiaa ptollctopiiy u u article of faith The doctrine ni propooaM 
Men the adveat of the Boddba toy u ladiaa bootetoofdtr toactocr. 
1W Bitddho is yratnlly cirdltrd with Ike prajoeMi** of th» doctrbn. 
Accardjto| to popwitt Hind* brUef Karma ri a asm-total of tatt'l 
icttaa la i prorioe* birth detenaujag tod ouftontofe le tai i dntfty. It* 
ifhct matin uadi It it nhtttnd ttoroofb ndfartaf or aajoyneet la 
ttoa ftWtnoytfc. Cptiin f wad ia the teacikfi of Y.,Meritor*. m 
lad a char totatlttfoe of tkri doctrine Karma a oae't owa. a aaa 
la aa Mtrilmr of tori Una. oat Sadi tori toirtk acraetta* to tit ri m. 
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*""« « om'i (Mm (4ap, Imm dM*» Mop i»to M0«r tad k»«. 

tk* BwJJUn •iipnrnttal i( fna the panty watil pc**t g| *W> A 

pu dm! tot 6r afraid «f the vut accunalatioc of bam* thioa^i 
« k*f cyck of tortba uxt rrturtb* A pcnao eiMot b» bdf raarafty 
V* hplly Hvpoaiibk tor my *ct<d tm or ber. il it » not tatMh 
iKXUl IV ButWhfM tatriwn tncd to iWfuvr bant* oft a raboaal *» 
practical ban* Ruddhafkxwa >Wmf» Whim u voiiUon etpraamf to 

An *c (Vtt ft no action until tSr wUI i« mantfratwl in eocnJact, 
Karma v of four klada (■) ka»«M producing recall in thb M*. 
U! Aanwa prodding fwuh in fV 8fi: htr. (j} Wan ptoduciftf malt 
Imm time to time, ami It) karma Thera ii another <l*«Uk*tfc>a 
of karma : (i) dMmniowf the Lhanrtet <il retortb, (t) wataiotog. 

ID and (4) burling Karma produces lonn^oroce. retri¬ 

bution it horn nf action, arnon b the rauar id rebirth m tbit way tiM 
world (ontihnea No artnn jwaare fmcn the pint life to the fitwit 
iH»r inm* thr f>rrvnt t» the future Ai reg*/il* tho n>litio«*bjp botwaa* 
fraraio and it- ronurqurwr. Budilhayhura «av» that there ti no ka*ma 
in aivl c» rowq or ore in harwa A karma » void of 

its conwqiirwe which totaes through fcarma f 1 >raoqrnwr cocrwa oatD 
rxbteitar on account of karma According to the .{ftAtfWrfti. k&rwtK 
it o| threw LichU ■ Kai+kamma \'ai fkamma and Ifaaokamma If ana* 
iindrrt the name of Srmkkva (Wo uA*a*j a tux- of tbr um of 
f'aluraummfpad* dependent ortRiiutirui} Aimu a ultimately radacad 
in the ^y boi^prgil far.toe «f volition Volition ii th* unique drtar- 
ruination of will Willea^ruie ha* it* jiowrf over ita co-extstant mental 
properties and pbjairal qualities ta fact, alt our acbvilira la (toad, 
word or thought «m due to it» i&fluatx* The loctnoe of toman b 
inseparably bound up with that of renewed e>uft«»c« The world nMt 
through Wruix, and people W thmugh ***** 

Asvaghosi was the propounder ot the doctrine of 
l*ih*U (suchness). Tethotz is the highest truth in the 
domain ot philosophy as the Tjthagata is the highest 
being in die religious world. Taihah is the noumeooa 
of die universe. The relation between the ponmenoo and 
phenomenon is such that one cannot be separated from 
the other. Asvaghosa refen to two aspects in the soul: 
bkai»-Utk*tA (thatness) and semsare (the cycle of birth* 
and deaths). The soul as bkuU-UlktU (thatnese) is 
an*hrng but the ooeoese of the totality of all fluafi 
(dteiurrfHe/w). The bkut*-Uih*ia. is neitber that which 
■ exiam nor that which is non-existence, nor Out 
sAnch ii at ooc( existence and non-t^iatence, nor As* 

9 
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which is not at once existence and non-existence. It y 
neither that which is plurality, nor that which is at once 
unity and plurality, nor that which is not at once unit}' 
ami plurality. This doctrine seems to be more akin to 
the view of an a6»/ufe unalterable reality as the ultimate 
truth than that of the nihilistic idealism of the 
/.tmtavatara naira. 

N:\gj rjuna applied the term su uvula (emptiness) to 
express his conception of human life and truth. Accord¬ 
ing to some il does not imply nothingness but simply 
expresses die ever changing shite of the phenomenal 
world or absolute unrcstrictedness of the nnumcnal side 
of the universe. In the doctrine of the void (sutiyafa) 
we find the idea of emptiness. The things that arc void 
are imperishable; the void is immeasurable. In the 
state of saattavcdayilanirodha a level of consciousness 
(rif/a) is reached where consciousness is ultimately 
thrown back on itself, completely void (sunya), being 
devoid of the subject-object relation (graAya-grata- 
AabAavarsAifa) [Madhyonlavibhagasutrabhusya of Stfai- 
ramatf. Pt. I, p. 10]. Nflgarjuna was the prupoundcr of 
the theory of suuyala. 

The reincarnation of the Supreme Being in a human 
form from age to age for the deliverance of the virtuous 
and the destruction of the wicked, i.r., for the foundation 
of the kingdom of righteousness, is a highly special 
Bhagavatic phase of the general Indian belief in rebirth 
through die transmigration of soul from one body to 
another. This belief came fo exercise an abiding influ¬ 
ence upon the whole of the religious thought in India 
aince it found a permanent expression in the Bkagtvod- 
fife In the form of a phifosophko- moral explanation of 
great changes in the social order of men, This 
Bhagavatic doctrine permeated also the realm of 
Boddhism from about die beginning of the Christian eta, 
H not from a sriH earlier time and die dovdopment of the 
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doctrine or idea is nuiily to be traced and visualised 
through two cognate types of Buddhist literature, namely, 
JiUka and the Avadaiu (Pali Aptdstat), 

The Jataka doctrine of evolution of the Bodkuotlva 
and the Apadana doctrine of evolution of the disciples 
may each be shown to have been based upon a special 
kind ot yogic knowledge (iidya), either in the lomi of 
a senes ol full recollections ol the past or in that of a 
cinematographic vision of what is happening at the 
present moment. This two!old knowledge is claimed to 
have been acquired by the Ruddlia and his advanced 
disciples—the Adepts 

It is claimed that by llie first kind of knowledge an 
adept can recall to mind not one or two births, but 
many, even throiigli many an icon of dissolution and 
evolution ot the world syslctn. 

It is also maintained that by the second kind 
ol knowledge all adept clearly sees li»w lieings passing 
away from one form of existence take birth in another, 
and recognize the mean and the noble. 

Though in their practical effect Ixith the Bhagavatic 
idea of reinramation and the Buddhist idea of the advent 
of Buddha are the same, it is the absence of the notion 
of (iod in Buddhism whirh makes all the difference 
between them. 

Though the Buddhist philosopher has always repu¬ 
diated the theory of soul, ego or personal entity, and will 
consciously refute belief in the transmigration of soul, 
the Buddhists as a sect could not get rid of the popular 
Indian notion of reincarnation of spirits. 

For die Buddhist, rebirth does not imply the trans¬ 
migration of soul from one form of existence to another; 
h is not based upon the idea of continuity of any personal 
entity or ego. When Svati, a bhikkfut among the 
im media te disciples of the Buddha, interpreted the 
Master’s words by saying that vijouu or consciousness 
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alone outlives death and passes from one to another state 
of Misti me, he was called immediately into toe Master's 
presence and taken to task for it. This is in fact the 
L'parwsfiadic idea of the transmigration of soul. In the 
Bnhat-Aranyaka Upaniskad the course of transmigration 
has been illustrated by the simile of a grass-leech (tmaja- 
tauka) which passes- from the end of one blade of grass 
to that ol another, but this analogy has been found to be 
untenable in the Bhriasamhda. The Buddhist point of 
view has been fully discussed in the Questions of King 
Milinda. When one individuality ceases to exist, another 
individuality comes into being. That ceasing to be, a 
third comes to be, and so on and so forth. In this way 
we have a series of similar phenomena, none of which 
being exactly the same. 

Buddhism is in essence a proclamation of the truth 
of nirvana, a clear statement of the truth about nirvana, 
a search for nirvana [ttibbinapariyesana), and a tried 
path leading to nirvana (whbanagawinifuiUpada). 
Nirvana which is unborn, unrivalled , secure from attach¬ 
ment, undecaying, unailing, undying, unlamenting and 
unstained, is the condition which is deep, difficult to see, 
difficult to understand, tranquil, excellent, subtle and to 
be realized only by the wise. It is called uncompounded 
and absolute, infinite, real, unimpaired, not affected by 
any process of decay, immutable, invisible, not subject to 
ramification, safe, wonderful, unimpeded, sorrowlesa, 
difficult of perception, transcendental, unsurpassed, 
supreme, spotless, immeasurable, and free from attach¬ 
ment and possession. The wide popularity of nirvana 
ia Indian religious thought is undoubtedly doe to the 
greatest importance attached to it by the Buddha and 
his followers. The terra nirvana occurs nowhere in any 
of the Vedic or Bndunanic tuts that an aangand to 
pmJMffiiafc dates. The bebef already gained ground 
among the people of India at ffie time of toA* 



3uddbkn that troe salvation of man consists in evolving 
nto an eternal personality exhausting all poerihilitie* of 
rebirth. According to Nagarjuna these are two relative 
idea* and as such there can be difference but no absolute 
distinction between the two (Mnuarsiys c» tusvanarya 
sash kmrt twesaia). fratilyasamuipada in its saeuif- 
pads aspect is samsara. and the same in its at roika 
aspect is nirvana. The vision of nirvana dawns upon 
consciousness, the realiiation of nirvana is possible in 
that stage of samadlu (trance or self concentration), 
which is aptly called Sannavrdavitamrodha. The main 
ethical term to express the nature of Buddhist nirvana is 
ti suddhi or purity. From the ethical point of view to 
realise nirvana is to attain the highest punty of one’s 
own sdf, ol one’s own nature (wNuMAtm allano). 
Nirvana means the annihilation of passion, hatred and 
delusion. It is (he waning out of all evils, the diminish' 
mg of the vicious, and the weak in the man. which 
is the negative aspect of his positive advance in becoming. 
In its negative aspect, it means the going out of greed, 
ill-will and dullness, and in its positive aspect, it mean* 
mental illumination conceived as light, insight, state of 
feeling happiness, cool, calm and content. The Buddha* 
declare nirvana a* the highest condition. Without 
knowledge there is no meditation and without meditation 
there is no knowledge. He who has knowledge and 
meditation is near unto nirvana. Nirvana is the extinction 
of five kkandkas (paocannam kkandhanam nirodko). 
The attributes of nirvaaa consist of absence of passion, 
destruction of pride, getting rid of thirst, freedom from 
at t achment and destruction of all sensual pleasures. 
Nirvaaa brings about the cessation of all sufferings, It 
can be attained through meditation, wisdom, precepts, 
steadfastness, etc. A person obtains nirvaaa by makin g 
himself free from Ah wilderness of misdeeds. It is des¬ 
cribed ts (he slate of bliss. It is also described as void 
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(NibbiMumkhitzya $«nnataya). Niroia, Nirmoha, 
Nirvrii and Nirveda are the different synonym* of 
nirvana. Nirvana is the salvation which is eternal, 
unassailable and noble. It is that supreme state in which 
there is neither birth nor decay nor disease nor death 
nor contact with what is disagreeable, neither disappoint¬ 
ment nor separation from what is agreeable. It is that 
state which is tranquil, final and imperishable. Just as a 
lamp extinguishes for ever from the exhaustion of the oil 
and docs not depart to the earth or any sky or any of 
the quartets, so the saint who has reached Nirvana does 
not come hack to the earth. In his case the salvation 
means the exhaustion of corrupting factors. By extin¬ 
guishing the blazing fire of passions with the water of 
steadfastness the saint comes to the highest happiness like 
a man descending into the cool in the hot weather. In 
the noble eightfold path as propounded by the Buddha 
lies the sure way to nirvana or salvation. 
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A GENETIC STUDY OF 
RELIGION 

Worship plays a prominent role in religion. Spe¬ 
cially does it so in the religious life of the Hindus. 
Horizontally, it is an objective or universal ingredient 
covering religion in all its dimensions. Vertically, again, 
it constitutes the inmost personal core of the individual's 
religious life. In the context of the latter, religion is 
sustained by the living experiences of a person. As such, 
it appears to be subjective, personal or individualistic in 
character and defies all efforts of intellectual analysis. 
But, firstly, though prima facie a fact of the devotee's 
subjective or personal life, worship objectifies itself into 
certain patterns of practice which are characteristically 
universal. These objectifications of worship are almost 
the same always and everywhere. A comparative study 
of different religions of the world enables us to discover 
the more or less constant patterns of worship. For exam¬ 
ple, the attitude of worship has invariably been aroused 
by the conscious or unconscious motive to gratify some 
need as a result thereof, or, God has invariably been con¬ 
caved either as the Father or ihe Mother or both. Each 
experience is personal or subjective, but conclusions 
deduced from a comparative study of individual expe¬ 
riences are urriversaJ in character. Thus worship is both 
individual and universal, or both personal and impersonal. 

Some there are to whom any rational enquiry into 
religion or worship is repulsive, for it is deadening in 
effect, intending, as it does, to subject a vital function to 
analytical vivisection. It lays an axe at the root of a 
dynamic proce* which overbrims with the vivadty of life. 
If a, then, absolutely futile, if not p oM ti vdy pwaidens. 
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Bnt, as a matter of fact, such an enquiry is highly whole¬ 
some. for, it enables one to live through worship with a 
sympathetic identity, self-conscious and self-uplifting at the 
same time, not possible for one naive and unsophisticated. 

Now, to start our enquiry. Why does man worship 
at all ? Is worship an arcident, a phenomenon merely 
casual, not causal? It may be answered that there is no 
such thing as an accident. To call a thing a mere accidenl 
is to confess one's own ignoranre of the cause concerned. 
Worship, therefore, is not an arcident but a phenomenon 
bound up by the inviolable laws of the human mind. It 
follows as an r/fert from its cause, Hut it is not, however, 
an external effect proceeding from an equally external 
cause. The rause, on die contrary, reside in several 
extremely inveterate and deep-seated desires of the human 
mind which issue forth into its rfleet, viz, worship, in strict 
accordance with the laws of jisyrhology. 

Materialism, however, would refuse to recognise in 
worship the oj>eration of psychological laws and seek to 
substitute an explanation purely in terms of matter. Its 
latest innovation, viz, Marxism, again, would resolve it 
into some socio-economic limes independent ol any men¬ 
tal process whatsoever. It must be admitted that ths 
forces of social and political economy wield an undoubted 
influence upon human behaviour in general and worship 
in particular. Worship evolves along with the develop¬ 
mental stages of the sodo-economic history of mankind. 
This parallelism is due to die fact that they an the two 
facets of expression manifested by the same individual of 
soda! human organism. But in spite of this confessed 
importance of socio-economic forces as contributing to the 
genesis and growth of a religious function like wonfrip, it 
is inadmoaibie drat these forces alone, exhaust all expte* 
Mtioa. Sociei, economic and political phnomena have 
in Itiinmini no nttunacy in their nature and,therefore, 
are far from lmng sdf-exptemfcxy. They are not self- 
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caused, as supposed by Marxism. On the other hand, 
they are the psychological effect of interacting processes 
of the mind playing and played upon by the environment 
To attempt an explanation of one of the most intimate and 
personal functions of man’s life, like worship, at die 
sacrifice of the most deep-lying instincts of the mind, 
amounts to an absolute reversal of facts. 

We are, therefore, to search for the cause of worship 
not outside but inside the human mind. The physical, 
natural or socio-economic forces contribute to the produc¬ 
tion of this effect only as extenuating or reinforcing factors 
affecting a process already determined by the cross-current 
of mental states. The dynamics of worship are associated 
with the innate and the most intimate nature of man. 
That nature consists in man's urge for an infinite expan¬ 
sion of his being in all its dimensions. This urge, again, 
is counteracted by his sense of utter impotence and sheer 
helplessness, the inevitable fate of man as man. Both 
internally and externally as well, he is hemmed in on all 
sides by limitations which set at naught all his aspirations 
for self-expansion. 

Thus man is conscious of-ao urge for self-expansion 
and of being subject to certain limitations at the same 
time. But how are these two data of consciousness related 
in their order of priority and posteriority? Does the urge 
for wholeness or the sense of limitedness precede the other? 

psychologists decide in favour of the former, while 
others prefer the latter. Both, again, claim as their basis 
the same scientific method. The sedation, however, seems 
to he in awarding an equal share of simultaneity to each 
of toe two. The urge for wholeness and toe sense of 
finutednes* most be derived from a common root, or they 
nut be concaved as the concave and toe convex sides 
of toe tune thing. Otherwise, science is left at fids 
ultimate starting point invohnd in i cucfe. Whit 
n pn mt fc, most be solved dte by t deed tppetl 
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to adult observation or kit lor philosophical solution. 
Introspection enables us to ascertain that the very urge 
lor completeness arises from a sense o( need or privation 
and the sense ol need or privation itself is felt on the 
background of the urge for self-expansion. This oppo¬ 
sition goes into the depths of our nature, so that any 
attempt at exalting the one at the cost of the other, as 
practised by the rank environmentalists and the nativists, 
is flying in the face of [acts. Extremes arc always 
dispensable, for. they cannot cover the eases that lie 
mid-way between them, 1'hikrsophy, however, would 
solve the quarrel of these two extremes regarding them as 
equally indisputable moments in the evolution ol man's 
[xslential completeness towards its artual realisation. 

Left to his own resources, man cannot overcome the 
numerous limitations imposed upon him try the brute facts 
of nature and mind. Life dawns ujxtn him with a birth- 
ery. Whatever the reason of this mournful greeting of 
the world might be, all speculations are unanimous in 
regarding it as due to some feeling of resistance on the 
part of the child. Perhaps this is the c hild's first prolest 
against bis contact with recalcitrant nature and displace¬ 
ment from the mother’s sale custody. Then begins an 
unending series of reverses. The child's uncompromising 
demands bom of his unsophisticated wishes for food and 
love are conditioned and coerced at every step of his life. 
He is hungry and is not fed until be cries aloud. The 
mother's attention which is the prop of his life is available 
when the child's sufferings almost exceed the limits of bis 
pa decree. His claims tor parental love depend, tor their 
satisfaction, upon the convenience of the parents. Finally, 
the overeshmation of his own importance to the parents 
is dealt a deathblow whan they receive with open asms a 
•ev arrival which is installed in bis seat of 1cm and 
^ fry-fop from which be is dethroned. 

The child’s world wv so loag solely centred mart 
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bis parents. In this world of his food fancy his father 
was the king and his mother die queen and he himself 
the royal prince with no rival or stand-between. The 
parents were in his eyes without any compeer, unequalled 
in Power, Love and Wisdom. But now that his fancied 
world has, abruptly, broken into pieces, that he has lost 
irreparably the citadel of his parents, what is he to do? 
He is led perforce to the battlefield of life, which he must 
confront if he is to survive. He becomes realistic and 
tries his level best to face reality. Being bathed in his 
attempts, he remembers with pain that past which is no 
more. He cannot forgive his treacherous parents whose 
betrayal is at the root of all his miseries. But the very 
next moment he also remembers with gratitude the love 
and affection of the self-same parents and melts in reve¬ 
rent self-surrender to them. He dings to their beloved 
memoir, respects it and offers the flowers of worship 
at the alter of their feet. He installs his parents on the 
secret throne of his heart, deifies them, invokes their aid 
with self-effacement and tears and atones for his previous 
act of insult by declaring, “ Father is Heaven. Father 
Religion and Father the highest Penance, 1 ' or " Mother 
and the Motherland are greater than Heaven itself ‘' and 
the like. But curiously enough, this tender submissve- 
neu on die part of the child does not last for a long time. 
It it quickly followed upon by a revolt against the real or 
be imagined cruelty of the parents. Immediately after 
this worship the parents' deceitful history flashes across 
the child’s mind and his rage is aflame against hit juat- 
DOW-worshipped parents. So does he immerse or throw 
them away nib the same grandeur and pomp as attended 
Us act of worship. 

The above alternation of love and hate centered 
Stand flw same object, vis, the parents, is what Fiend 
cab the Ambivalence of Emotions produced by ft* 
jMdbUlhm of the Oedipus Coowfcx. Ambtvaleme of 
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emotion is die alternation of mutually hostile feelings, 
Kite Love and Hatred, reverence and disrespect or worship • 
and immersion, etc. It is a formation of which the nucleus 
is the father in the case of the son and the mother in the 
case of the daughter. Oedipus Complex is the unconscious 
alternation of hostile feelings directed towards the partnt 
of the same sex. The phrase is borrowed from Sophocles’ 
Drama, Oedipus, which culminated in the patricide of 
Oedipus' father and marriage with his own mother. This 
unconscious act on the part of OcdijHts is generalised by 
Freud as the universal reaction of every child against ibe 
parent’s affection and cruelty to him. The parent’s love 
or affection needs no explanation. Their cruelty or injus¬ 
tice, supposed or actual, is that they did not allow 
themselves to be monopolised over by the child for an 
indefinite period of time nor did they afford him shelter 
as long as he desired. 

But the ambivalence of emotions, characteristic of 
the son’s oedipus and the daughter's eleetra complex 
guides and goads the child on to the worship of the parents 
as well. The parents are the child’s first God. Which 
child has not garlanded or made- obeisance to either of or 
both die parents with all the solemnity of the worshipful 
attitude? The present writer in his investigations info the 
religion of die child was satisfied about the validity of 
Freud’s assumption that the God-man relationship is 
modelled upon the child-parent one. The parents call 
forth all die emotions and responses that are transformed, 
late on, under die operation of the laws of die unconscious 
mind into the constituents of religious consciousness. 
Tins fact alone accounts for God being addressed as " Our 
Father who is in die heaven," or "Thou art our Father 
and Kodier also art Thou." Tbe child's omnipotence of 
ascribes die attributes of power, love and wisdom 
Id f he parents overworked or worked out to their highest 
jyn In Ins estimation they possess all these attribute* 
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in the superlative. But the child very soon is disillusioned 
and discovers at an enormous cost that the attributes of 
“ Sapientia,' 1 Potcntia ’ and ' Bonitas ’ do not actually 
belong to the parents. He finds that they are built of the 
same mortal clay as himself, that they are, after all, as 
helpless and impotent as he is. Gradually they somehow 
reconcile themselves to this inevitable disillusionment of 
their fancied infinity of the parents. The latent phase of 
the child’s development is pre-occupied with the balancing 
ol his shattered house. Then, with the onset of puberty, 
ail the repressed contents of the unconscious stage a 
come-back and the emotions formerly related to the 
parents arc divorced from them to be directed to an 
exalted parent who is devoid of all the parental limitations 
and possessed of the parental attributes magnified to their 
n-th degree. So, whenever in distress, he no longer 
hugs to the fond image of the degraded parents but re¬ 
places it by that of an actually omniscient, omnipotent and 
all-kind God. His “Paradise Lost” is thus replaced by 
hi& "Paradise Regained.” His much-longcd-for Sapien¬ 
tia and Bonitas find rest in a finished product of his 
unconscious mind, viz, God. Such a resting house is an 
essential requirement of his life after all the comforts and 
security that be experienced in his parental shelter. Now, 
no more a child protected from the buffets of fortune and 
the storms of life by that parental stronghold, bat con¬ 
fronted with the challenge of reality and involved in the 
life-and-death struggle for existence, he feds himself for¬ 
lorn and desolate unless that yawning gap of the parents 
can be filled up by one who would never desert him. 
He must find out somebody who could occupy the vacant 
place. He longs for that lost stage of ch i ldhood which 
was passed carwfm under the guardianship of foe 
pants, bat can no non seek fodr shelter not merely 
hgcamp foqy may be no longer in their mortal ooiL 
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bopdtssly helpless in saving their own selves (ram the 
characteristic human frailties. He has realised that they 
are as limited as he is himself, limited in power and wis¬ 
dom. He must, therefore, discover God who is infinite 
in wisdom, unlimited in power and inexhaustible in 
love, who is the being of his being. Ills inalienable 
associate, never to leave him in hie and not even after 
death. 

find, as said above, is a father-surrogate and there¬ 
fore, He revives all the emotions that the child felt in 
relation to the parents. The same duality, the same eon- 
flirt or ambivalence of emotions are evinced in relation 
to liod, as those centred round the child's attitude to his 
parents. The same hatred, again, alternating with love, 
marks his surrender to Cod. The devotee in relation to 
God is an exart prototy]* of the child in relation to (he 
parents. The same tirwiphiMicaled dependence, the same 
omnijxitence of thought over-estimating the attributes 
previously assigned to the parents and the same impre¬ 
cations or importunate solicitations (or favour characterise 
the attitude towards God, The devotee not merely 
idolizes, bchynms, worships and prays to God, but also, 
just like in a rhild's ln-haviouf to the parents, rebukes, 
abuses, challenges and becomes, even, violent to Him. 
Sometimes the devotee gives vent to his anger, jealousy 
or even hatred in relation to God. Sadhak KamaUkanta 
challenges the Divine Mother to a fight. He sings, 
" Come, oh Mother, to the battle ol sadhana; I shall see 
who wins, the son, or the Mother ” Here are involved 
love and hatred, submission and aggressiveness in the 
same attitude of the Bhakta to his Bbagavan. The 
bkdJtUt addresses God by the fondest name of endear¬ 
ment and bolds out the threat of challenge die very next 
moment. Bams Khyapa, a great sodhaka, is widely 
known to have behaved with the Divine Mother with sub¬ 
mission alternating with defiance like Kamalakxnta, 
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Rflmprastfd is credited with the same rhythmic oscillation 
of love and hatred. Besides, a contemporary sadhaka of 
our times, Satyadeva, so explicitly recognized the presence 
of aggressiveness in sadhana, that he named the school 
founded by him as " Sadhan Samar." The spirit behind 
this denomination of a spiritual institution meant for 
training the devotee in the realization oi God, or estab¬ 
lished as " a vale for soul-making,” is that sadhan* is 
not a tame affair but a great adventure into the vast realm 
of the great Beyond. The phase of loving submission is 
copiously illustrated in the lives of all sudhakas or saints 
of all countries and times. Sri Gauranga, Sri Ramkrishna 
and Ramprasad, among others, are the very symbol of 
loving surrender and submission to God. Ramprasad 
voiced forth the eternal music of the Bhakta’s soul when 
in utter surrender to the Mother, he sang, “ All is Thy 
will, oh Mother, for, Thou art the Will incarnate; Thy 
acts Thou workesl out through me though others say that 
1 do these." Again does the sadhaka pour out his divine 
music. “ Oh Mother, Thy instrument am I and upon it 
dost Thou play." The same dedicative spirit with its 
parallel instinct of assertion or aggression is characteristic 
of a St. Teresa, Madam Guyon, Ruysbroeck or a Richard 
Rolle. The above ambivalent attitude is decisively proved 
in the conclusive part of Hindu worship, viz, “ Visarjjan," 
or what is grandiloquently called the immersion cere¬ 
mony. The very God who is most solemnly worshipped 
tiirough the varied processes of Acaman, Asan—Suddhi, 
Nyata, Pranayam, D tty ana, Padya, Arghya, Sandal- 
flower-water-aad-leaf -offerings, Dhup, Dip-Naivedya-gifts, 
Pnuutm and Arab, etc., k paradoxically abandoned and 
immersed or thrown into water with die same, if not more, 
ydomnit y md grandeur. This curious phenomenon has its 
analogue in the Totemistic worship of the totem animal 
fottowad by the sacrifice and subsequently by fee p a rtak i n g 
Of the meat at that very animal itwif. The two «* 
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Ur tat not identical. But the unconscious operation of 
ambivalence is undeniably obvious in both. 

In reply to the query with which (he discourse was 
opened, as to why do men worship at all, the analysis of 
the mechanism of Worship or l*ujah, as made above along 
the lines laid down by Freud, is, in a nut-shell, as follows: 
—Man has been uprooted from the shelter of his parent* 
according to the inexorable laws of nature and conse¬ 
quently cherishes love and harttours hatred at the same 
time with resja-ct to the parents. The causative forces of 
worship or [Mljah arc constituted by man’s efforts to re¬ 
capture the snatohed-off or somehow-lost parental shelter. 
Not knowing this root of his religious attitude, man wan¬ 
ders about in darkness and laments aloud, " Ah Mother, 
Thou aggressor of the Astiras, exterminator of the enemy, 
protector of the unsheltered, resound css and the pain- 
stricken, give me strength, prowess and wealth, etc.” If 
instead of this man said. "Alas, my mother, alas my father, 
thrown off from your laps I atn afflicted,,defeated and 
humiliated at every step of my life, 1 am perforce involved 
in the struggle with stem reality, hut, living weak in body 
and mind. 1 cannot rise equal to die powerful adversary'. 
Oh, my parents, my misery knows no bounds, he kind 
and lake me back to your loving laps." then the motivating 
factors underlying w-orship would be truly reflected. 

Freud says with a note of complaint. "Is this the 
language of a full-grown adult who has attained to the 
mature status of manhood or the bewailing of an immature 
child? Is this how a grown-up and virile man speak*, or 
bow a helpless infant sobs and sighs? Would man lor 
ever remain a child, lamenting for the security of parental 
care, whenever in distress or vanquished in life? Should 
he not, on the contrary, fight oat his enemy apto the last 
ditch, until the latter is defeated? Should be not, instead 
of acknowledging defeat, face the eoany with redou b l ed 
hope and refereigonted energy? Would nan never outgrow 
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the stage of childhood and attain to mature manhood?” 
Freud might go further and say, "Why should man, 
whenever distressed, surrender to the Goddess Durga, like 
Suratha, Samadhi or Sri Romachandra, and not challenge 
the adversary in the open field of battle? Why should he 
rend the skies crying, " Oh mother, oh father," and like 
a coward retreat from the battle-field of life and not hold 
the foe at bay until he is brought to his knees? Should not 
man face every danger with the sabre of his knowledge 
unsheathed, subject it to a threadbare analysis, discover 
its reasons, trace it to its last roots, explore all the possible 
danger-zones and not merely fight out the presented 
aggressions but also be on his guard against any imminent 
or remotely future calamity? Should man be a prisoner 
enclosed within himself by his retirement in religion as 
the last resort, and not expand the horizon of his intclier- 
tual life more and ever more’ Should he not illumine 
every dark nook and comer of his ignorance, which is his 
most mortal foe, by focussing upon it the torch-light of 
scientific knowledge in the triumphant march of life or seek 
some retreating corner of ignominy and defeat?" 

Critical Appreciation:— 

The above are some of the argumentative appeals 
made by Freud, from the standpoint of science, to man's 
instinct of unreasoned faith. These are doubdessty of 
inestimable value. "Knowledge is Power" as Bacon 
said, or " Jnanat Saktih,” as die Indian seer put it. 
Knowledge is die most potent weapon for interrogating 
nature and conquering fresh territories of the previously 
unknown. There is nothing more effective and powerful 
than knowledge in liberating die sou) from bondage or pro¬ 
moting its highest good. Reason is one and universal, 
while faiths are endless, differing from place to place, as 
mid Confucius. Reason unifies, while faith divides. 
XU* supremacy assigned by Freud to reason ehrits cor 
great respect for Urn. tea appeal to man from the 
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common platform of reason must not fall on deaf ears, 
rather it is bound to register the unstinted support of any 
reasonable human being. Hut an- Freud's analyses; of 
religion and his subsequent reflections thrown upon it 
deserving of unanimous support' Is religion, after all, 
irrational out and out' Is it an illusinn mistaken for a 
reality? Is it an infantile trait of the mind, wholly incom¬ 
patible with normal manhood? Is it a regression to 
childhood, a netrogade step in the progrrvuve march at 
life, a doling upon or revelling in the past with gross 
ncgligenee ot the present and the fulilie? If religion and 
all functions of worship lie the liehaviour of the defeated 
coward, then, confessedly, it must of nivositv. !*■ b.inisHed 
from human life altogether, for power or prowess is never 
obtained by the lieggarly solicitations of the ]xxir or the 
child. " Vecrabhogya Vasundhara," nr die world is 
enjoyed by the brave alone. Then 1 is no eonei'-sion for 
the weak. When would man stand up end like a hero 
and declare, " Men we are. Our prestige and dignity lie 
not in abject submission bill in self-assertion and freedom. 
Inherently strong we are and reliant upon our own selves 
by nature. We are soldiers in tlie batik’ of life and are 
determined to bring down reality to our submission. We 
must dissect and analyse it by the sword of knowledge 
and will no more tolerate this life of bondage and mean 
subjection.” 

But though this argumentative appeal on the part of 
Freud may be admissible as provocative of free thought 
in its general tenor of approach, it is positively doubtful 
as directed against religion or a necessary factor of religious 
life like worship or (mjak (i) Firstly, is religion really 
a mental reaction of the coward or the escapist, or, is it 
purely a negative mode of compensating for some re- 
pressed desires? Is not religion, on the other hand, a 
heroic trait of the miod, not merely a strategy for escape 
hot a weapon of defence and offence as well? Again, it 
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religion an infantile mentality? Is it a regressive or 
retrogressive attitude and against any progressive outlook? 
(iii) Secondly, what does Freud mean by Religion, or in 
what sense does he use Are term? Do not all his analyses 
and criticisms based upon them miss their mark by being 
directed against a straw-man or a pseudo-religion, and, 
therefore, fail to touch Religion at all? Does not the 
founder of Psycho-analysis rely solely, if not wholly, upon 
what emerges as religion in his neurotic and psychotic 
patients which is only superficially similar to religion but 
a far cry from what Religion is in the true sense of the 
term? (iii) Thirdly, is Freud justified in drawing a strict 
line ot demarcation, as he does, between Science and 
Religion? Do they differ as he supposes them to do? 
What arc the method and objective of Science and what 
are those of Religion? Whit, again, is the correct rela¬ 
tion between the two on the background of their 
true methodology and subject-matter or aim? (iv) 

Fourthly, has science any special prerogative over religion, 
or is the former superior to, and therefore empowered to 
sit in judgment upon, the latter? Is science the supreme 
court of ap|>eal even in the case of a higher value of our 
mental life which Religion legitimately is? (v) Fifthly, 
is there any substance in Freud's prediction that the future 
of an illusion like religion (as he calls it) is doomed 
altogether? Is religion likely or assuredly to pass oat of 
human life and become an atavistic phenomenon or an 
anachronism of the past? Even if this vision is to mate¬ 
rialise in the future, is it a consummation to be desired 
and coveted at all? Moreover, is science competent to 
usurp tim place of religion as ardently desired and 
visualised by Fiend? (vi) Sixthly, and lastly, is religion 
an abnormal manifestation of the human mind or is it to 
?)be understood in analogy with a mental disease? Is it 
to be noddled upon Compulsion Neurons? Fiend 
actually does this when he states, "We may say that 
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hysteria is a caricature of an artistic creation, a compulsion 
neurosis a caricature of religion and paranoiac delusion a 
caricature of a philosophic system.'' (Totem and Taboo 1. 

Before venturing upon the criticism of Freud point bv 
point we should guard ourselves against a grave misunder¬ 
standing which often vitiates the critic’s approach towards 
the great psycho-analyst who has left the indelible stamp 
of his genius upon the history of human knowledge. 
None could, before Freud, shift the centre of mental 
gravity from the conscious to the unconscious as decisively 
and scientifically as he did. The Cartesian identification 
of the mind with consciousness was, however, dealt a blow 
by Leibnitz who said that die life of the soul is not 
exhausted in the conscious but " consists in the develop¬ 
ment of the unconscious to conscious, of the obscure and 
confused to clear and distinct ideas or representations " 
{Windelband-A History of Philosophy). But Freud not 
merely believed in the unconscious on logical or episte¬ 
mological grounds and left the matter with a rnmplacrnt 
assertion of its existence. * He worked out even, mental 
state that he came across from its depths into the uncons¬ 
cious and demonstrated the mechanisms by which an 
unconscious process becomes conscious. Hartmann, 
again, calls the absolute spirit the " Unconscious.” Will 
and ideation which arc the activities of the " Uncons¬ 
cious,” are not, according to Hartmann, given in any 
empirical consciousness. Freud, however, would regard 
this identification of the unconscious with tile absolute soul 
as unwarrantable and smacking of mysticism. On tire 
whole it may be safely asserted that Freud's treatment of 
the unconscious has eclipsed all previous attempt* at laying 
it bare. Ernest Jones claim* for Freud a place equal to 
Copernicus and Darwin and he might say that Freud’* 
contributions to Psychology are not lets important than 
those of fmmannri Kant in the field of European Philo¬ 
sophy. Fraud is however, treated as a taboo in certain 
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quarters. But this is based upon a gross misunder¬ 
standing. He is charged with Pan-sexualisra, for exam¬ 
ple. Yes, Freud is a Pan-sexualist in the sense that he 
traces all abnormal processes of the mind to some or other 
disorder of sex-liie. Sex pervades the whole texture of 
human life from infancy to old age, from birth to death. 
But this all-pervasive sexuality does not mean the repro¬ 
ductive act as those biassed against Freud suppose it to 
do. The term ‘ Sex ' is used by him in a comprehensive 
meaning which fact is conveniently forgotten by his oppo¬ 
nents. What prohibitive is there in sex? The Tantras 
also attach a very fundamental importance to it and, as 
a matter of fact, the Tantras recognise in ’ Muladhara/ 
a centre closely adjacent to ‘ Svadhisthana ' or the sex- 
centre, the ultimate locus or repository of all energy. 
So there is nothing repulsive or repugnant in Freud to scare 
anybody away lrom a close and patient study of his 
system. 

Again, another possible source of misunderstanding 
must be averted before any criticism of Freud is to be 
ventured upon. Freud merely aims at presenting an 
analysis of religion and is not at alt concerned with deter¬ 
mining its metaphysical character. In other words, he 
presumes to make only bare statements of facts about reli¬ 
gion without making any pronouncement on its value. 
His analysis of religion consists of judgments about facts 
and not upon facts. The anatomist, for example, or fee 
morphologist, for instance, shows that in fee ultimate 
analysis, fee human body is nothing but some bones, 
tendons, joints, muscles, neurones, axons, fee visceral and 
fee vascular systems and fee like. But for fee reasons of 
this analysis they do not claim to deny fee unique func¬ 
tions of fee physical organism incapable of being traced 
beck to fee different structures when taken in isolation 
from each other. The chemist, again, may explain all 
physical objects as compounds of several elementary subs- 
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tanccs, !ik? Hydrogen. Oxygen. Nitrogen and Carbon, etc., 
but be does not, on this ground, deny the distinctive 
character of these products or does not resolve their func- 
tions to those of their constituents. Similarly, Freud find* 
the religious attitude to consist, ultimately of several 
psychological < mnpomnts. This by mi means commits him 
to deny the value of religion as making a very substantial 
contribution to human culture and civilization. Firstly, 
Freud, unambiguously say*. “ The estimation of the value 
of religion as truth is not otir enquiry . Psycho¬ 

logically considered it is an illusion—this is sufficient (or 
11s " (The Future of an Illusion). Before undertaking 
the study of Freud's I'sy virology of Religion we should 
jMiise for a moment and think ugion this important rendi¬ 
tion which may prevent unorcrssaty misunderstanding. 
Secondly, so far as the value of religion is concerned, Freud 
does not atislain altogether from making an estimation of 
it. For example, he says, ” Religion has performed great 
services for human culture by restraining the a-social ins¬ 
tincts " (Ibid). Again he states, “ Religion succeeds in 
saving many people from individual neurosis " (Civili¬ 
zation and its Discontents). Thirdly, Freud does not, as 
it appears to be the case with him, ascribe a purely 
negative character to religion by making it a product of 
helplessness. It is, rather, as Freud confesses, "The next, 
the reaction to it, which seems a remedy against 
this feeling " that is the essence of die religious emotion. 

From the above it is obvious that Freud's approach 
to religion is that of a scientific psychologist and when he 
pafy w any verdict upon the worth of religion it is not at 
aU unfavourable. It is of course to be seen from the 
sequel whether the above statements can be reconoied 
with the main body of his theory. 

How let ns plunge into an examination of Freud's 
Ftythckfy ot Rebgioo a# expounded above. Six points 

cotjap tyre a te yj fr beeq wind to a to™- 
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We shall dwell upon each of those points and determine 
whether Freud's analyses and the theory based upon them 
can be justified on the ground of reasoning, both 
psychological and philosophical. 

Criticism:— 

(I) Let us, for the sake of clarity, divide this point 
into its constituent sub-points. 

(»} Freud associates the religious attitude with the 
desires and longings of die child. The in¬ 
fantile desires and emotions which were, 
according to him, fatefully repressed, are re¬ 
vived with all their warmth and vivacity and 
constitute the vety kernel of religion. These 
childish desires, again, are predominantly of 
a sexual nature, as he says, and the emotions 
of love and hatred, awe and reverence cen¬ 
tre round them. What, after all, is Freud's 
justification for this delineation of child-life? 
He grounds all his assertions about child- 
mind on psycho-analysis. But Freud him¬ 
self would admit that his method of " Free 
Association ” as applied to the child is up till 
now a very dubious one, for the child cannot 
conform itself to the discipline required of an 
an&lysand. Then how does our psycho¬ 
analyst satisfy himself about the authenticity 
of his findings concerning the child’s mind? 
He relies, to be frank, upon adult analyse*,. 
l,e„ upon the adults' reminiscences of their 
infancy and the cure effected of the meataT 
disorder concerned with die help of thoae ex¬ 
cavated memories of early childhood. So- 
the knowledge of die infantile mental con¬ 
tents la more a matter of inference than 
direct observation, (hough Fiend are* ftn* 
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toe anafysaad relives the past days of child¬ 
hood with all their desires and emotions. 
Many child psychologists like Curti, among 
others, are of the opinion that Freud's pic¬ 
ture of Ae child is considerably over-drawn 
and drat his ascription of sea to the infant 
is an unnecessary exaggeration. Religion 
certainly has an indispensable relation to the 
history’ of child-life, for it docs not abruptly 
spring into existence out of nothing. It 
exists in the child but not in the manner as 
Freud portrays it, as if the child Is a de¬ 
graded being who possesses not religion itself 
but only the components of religion which 
by themselves are sub-religious in character 
waiting to be transformed into the religious 
by the chemistry of unconscious laws. The 
child as a child is religious in the same sense 
as a full-grown adult is so. His attitude to 
die parents is in essence religious. The same 
submission, the same helpless surrender, the 
same fear-mixed respect which is called awe, 
the same love and (he same spirit of hostility 
which derives itself from frustration charac¬ 
terise the child's attitude to the parents u 
that of the devotee to God. The only diffe¬ 
rence here is that the object here is the 
parents instead of God whose CToe i yaO i 
awaits the proper growth and development 
of die child-mind. The evolution of the reli¬ 
gions wnerionmois is a seamie* entity, a 
continuous whole with no wedge of dhtiskm 
s ev erin g the fufl-fledged religions attitude of 
tile adult ftom tire parental attitode of the 
chad. Fiend has done an hwetimridn » 
vice by tracing retigion to the <h3d's life hi 
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rditiva to the parents. Bat he seems to he 
mistaken in regarding the rnfenffle attitude 
as sub-religious in character. Sex-life is in¬ 
deed present in the child as the tree is 
contained in the seedling or the acorn 
Freud is right in drawing our attention to 
this important fact and controverting the 
traditional conception of immaculate child¬ 
hood. But this does not justify his drawing 
the lurid picture of infancy centred round the 
Oedipus myth. 

(ii) Freud traces the genesis of religion to man's 
ontogenetic and phylogenetic past. It is, as 
he says, associated with the Oedipus wish 
which constitutes the strongest among the 
repressed contents of the unconscious. The 
desire of man’s early childhood is to kill the 
parent of the same and possess that of the 
opposite sex. “ The beginning of religion, 
ethics, society and art meet in the Oedipus 
complex ” (Totem and Taboo). Freud 
seeks to establish the Oedipus complex by 
availing himself of the story of Oedipos as 
depicted by Sophocles and more effectively 
as a historically established fact by appro¬ 
priating the Darwinian conception of the 
primal horde. 11 A violent and jealous 
father drives away the growing sons and 
keeps all the females for himself. The bro¬ 
thers, now grown into adults, unite one day 
and pul an end to the father." Considering 
Slit at an inadequate baht for Totemism 
Freud adds, " Out day the expelled brothers 
joined foots, slew and ah the father, and 
thus pot an end to the fattier horde.” 

(Mb 
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The shove account of the Oed^w* complex, is, how* 
fcf. °pen to a very Knows objecti w, According to 
end, then, the Oedipus wish is found in every individual 
■rt as a necessarily inborn trail of his mind but as trans- 
Wted in him by the Law of Heredity. A trail which was 
cquired by man’s anthropoid ancestors has been inherited 
y their human successors. But are acquired properties 
iheritcd at all? Freud says that they are. The verdict 
{of scientific opinion, on the other hand, is positively 
Against Freud and in favour of Wnsmann who holds that 
Only germinal variations are inherited, while acquired 
modifications arc exclusively characteristic of the organism 
which acquires it and not |>asscd hereditarily to the next 
generation. Freud, however, would naturally protest 
against this stumbling block put on his path by Wrismann 
calculated to nullify his Oedipus theory and have among 
his innumerable votaries Dr. (. 1 . Bose to fighi his rase out 
with what unenviable success to be ascertained by experts 
in this field. 

liu} Again, Freud’s conception ol Repression as 
applied to Religion fails to explain it to our 
satisfaction. Repression results from resis¬ 
tance which is too strong to tie laced and 
overromc. Repression is man's unconscious 
escape from a difficult situation and the 
escapist generally lowers his demands when 
those pressed for fulfilment cannot be ful¬ 
filled. But what do we find in the case of 
religion ? Here the repressed desires instead 
of being whittled down in the least are, on 
the cither hand, magnified to the utmost 
degree. 

(to) Hod does Freud account for the presence of 
omnipotence to the child? Why is the child 
so UDcompromisiiig in its demands as Freud 
to readily accepts? If he faced and probed 
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into the matter he would at once discover the 
main spring of religion without having 
to deny religion in the child and explain its 
emergence in the adult by the magic of the 
laws of repression and the varied mechanisms 
by which the unconscious transfigures itself 
into the conscious. The child’s omni¬ 
potence of thought is the most rudimentary’ 
form of the religious consciousness itself. 
It is not of the sub-religious stage as Freud 
supposes. It is the same attitude which the 
psycho-analyst calls religious in the case of 
the adult. The child-parent relationship is 
essentially religious in character and as much 
spiritual as the adult relation to God, These 
two differ only in the degree or complexity of 
development and not in quality or kind. 

(u) Again. Freud regards religion as a regression 
to childhood. This view reflects his philo¬ 
sophy of evolution. Is evolution creative or 
repetitive in character? Freud, of course, 
appears to be an advocate of Repetitive Evo¬ 
lution at least so far as his theory of 
Regression is concerned. He tacitly assumes 
that some repressed elements are deposited 
in the unconscious which remain unchanged, 
This static element stands in obvious contra¬ 
diction with the otherwise dynamic back¬ 
ground of Freud’s system. 

(ui) Lastly, to brand religion as an escapist or a 
defeatist mentality is an absurd falsification 
of reality. It is wrong both theoretically and 
practically as well; theoretically, because it 
rests upon repression which has been found 
to be unnecessary for explaining the genesis 
of religious consciousness, and practically. 
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because the greatest ot heroes ever bom in 
the history ol mankind derived ail their ins¬ 
piration (ruin religion. Who, on earth, 
would dare to dul> a Gautam Buddha, a Jems 
(. hnst or a Mohammad as cowards? Reli¬ 
gion is mil a inwardly escape from reality 
but a tmld challenge. It is the most potent 
weapon at man’s disjiosal, delensive and 
offensive at the same time. It defends man 
against his impotent r and altarks all the pro¬ 
blems of reality to give it a new shape and a 
deep meaning. 

(Hi Now let us Launch ti|>un our campaign against 
Freud's wrong conception of Religion. Alt his invectives 
against religion miss their mark las a use the meaning of 
religion as conceived by him is actually misconceived. He 
takes into consideration the external covering of religion 
and divests it of its innermost tore. He reins u]x>n cer- 
tain ceremonials or rituals (xTlormed by his patients and 
explain the meaning ot religion on the mode! of these 
abnorin.il oliscrvunccs. It must not, of course, lie gain¬ 
said that he subjected tile lives ot same great founders of 
religion like Moses and applied the principles of his 
explanation to the facts and incidents of their life. But 
this also cannot be denied that Freud did not study the 
subject ol religion for its own sake except for exploiting 
it in order to apply and verify his psycho-analytical prin¬ 
ciples. He had to twist the meaning of religion into the 
pattern , set (or psycho-analysis. Iso what passes in his 
system as religion is not religion properly so-called but 
a caricature of it. Religion is not a mere liodv ol exter¬ 
nals but essentially a relation of the human to thr divine. 
The externals are only used as means to the most per- 
tonal and intimate realization of power, knowledge and 
Mice If Freud actually analysed some really religious 
unit be would be satisfied that his findings concerning 
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the mechanism of die religious consciousness are far from 
accurate. Of course Freud is right in holding that desires 
dissatisfied and repressed may seek satisfaction through 
religious processes. But this does not mean that religion 
is a by-product of these repressed desires and their subse¬ 
quent indirect satisfaction. So desires are undoubtedly 
gratified through religion. It does not follow from this, 
however, that religion is these desires themselves, or woree 
than this, a secondary effect of them. To argue like this 
would involve the fallacy of mistaking co-existence for 
causation. 

(Ill) & (IV) For the sake of convenience and 
economy the third objection is being run into the fourth 
and both of these dealt with together. Freud assumes 
science and religion to be poles asunder. Moreover, he 
believes in anjl pleads for the superiority of science over 
religion. Not being contended with this, he urges for a 
speedy displacement of religion by science. 

(*) Freud argues that religion differs from science 
both in its method and in its objective as 
well. The method of science is based upon 
observation and experiment, while that of 
religion upon sentiment and feeling. The 
former is open to all, while the latter is pri¬ 
vate and personal to an individual. The 
former can be repeated as often as necessary, 
while the latter being of a momentary and 
passing character cannot be brought back or 
repeated. Again, die aim of religion is 
surrender or helpless submission to an illu¬ 
sion, i.e., God who is a fantastic creation of 
our mind, that of science, on toe other hand, 
is the forceful interrogation of nature and its 
aibjugatian so that she may he himraard to 
the service of muted. 



The above divorce effected between science and reh- 
ffiofl is misdirected and wrongly done. It is not true that 
the experimental method is a monopoly exclusively enjoyed 
by science. Religion also relies upon observation and 
experiment. It has. indeed, a very intimately personal 
core just as each fact observed by science has a particularity 
distinct from that of every other. It is a plain statistical 
truism that no two leaves of the same tree are exactly 
similar, for each has a unique peculiarity ol its own 
irreducible to that of any other. The object is not an 
object as such but one in relation to a subject who ob¬ 
serves. The object naturally is bound to lie somewhat 
affected by the subject perceiving it, for it is a common 
fact to be admitted by every scientist that the subject, 
however vigilant he might be. cannot divest himself of 
what is called the Personal Equation or his personal sub¬ 
jective nature which invariably colours the data observed. 
This subjective colouring ol an objictive fact may in cer¬ 
tain cases be so negligible tltat it is overlooked by the 
scientist to hts advantage. But this convenient (vision 
of an irrepressible truth does not a whit falsify it or ab¬ 
solve the scientist from the objection that science, after 
all. is not objective out and out. So the mark or label 
of subjectivity which is said to stigmatise religion is a 
defect which in some degree at least, vitiates also science. 
(ii) it may, again, be urged that the facts oi science 
are externally observable while those of 
religion being confined to the individual are 
not so. This argument, similarly, is onesid¬ 
ed and unjust, for the whole span of a fact 
is not simultaneously observable and tbe un¬ 
observed residue is merely a matter of 
inference. 

(oi) The above, however, » the negative abject of 
our diaaiMioB. It to now to he shown that 
Tttopoo also is objective and anivwiaL Tbo 
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facts of religion also admit of observation and 
experiment. Religion is not confined to the 
person or individual concerned but becomes 
an object of scientific investigation as mani¬ 
fested through human experience. Just as 
particular facts can In? observed, analysed, 
classified and generalized by a science into 
. universal laws, similarly can the farts of 
religious experience lx- scientifically gene¬ 
ralized, so that the laws ol religion an? as 
much objective and universal as any other 
law of science. Moreover, the objection that 
.religion is absolutely a personal affair, is an 
exploded one, lor tlie delivery ot the religious 
soul has been strikingly similar and uniform 
almost always and everywhere. Resides, 
the modem science of the Psychology of 
Religion is a standing refutation of the 
charge that religion is, alter all, an arbitrary 
subject, a matter of individual likes and dis¬ 
likes, Thus it is obvious that there is no 
fundamental difference between the methods 
or results ol science and those of religion. 
Their methods are equally objective and 
their results universal at the same time. 

{iv) The true scientific approach should not and 
does not contradict religion, Science has 
already been instrumental to incalculable 
mischief and the mischievous effects of 
science do not belong to its intrinsic nature 
but arise from the lack of humility bom of 
its neglect for religion. Religion should be 
die fountain head of scientific inspiration 
which it is with men of science like Einstein 
who attributes the energy and persistence of 
Kepler and Newton to their " cosmic reB- 
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gious feeling.” Ai he saw. " Yoa will 
hardly find one among the profounder sort 
of scientific minds without a peculiar religious 
feeling of his own." Kefening (o this cosmic 
religious feeling Einstein again saw, " The 
feeling is tin guiding print tple of his life and 
work, m so far as he stKcmls in keeping 
himself from the shackles of selfish desires. 
It is Iw'iiid quest ion closely akin to that 
which has possessed the religious geniuses of 
all ages " (The World as 1 vv it). 

From the alrnve follows our answer to Freud's lourlli 
objection. S itme cannot sit in judgment over the uni¬ 
versal and objective truths ol religion or it eannot he 
regarded as the ultimate court of appra). for how can it 
lie so when it is segmented m its nature and omits out of 
account the values of human life whii h are nieessarily 
the determinants ol all farts that the scientist registers. 
Science, theretort, is not ca|*ahle of replai ing or displacing 
religion. Even if science were capable of doing so. it 
should nut address itself to tile execution oi sin h an ignoble 
work. The lust for jxiwer nurturtd by science is at the 
root of a multitude of evils. For example? srinre ha* 
made a jihenomenal progress in recent times. But has 
man, as a whole, made a parallel improvement in his 
morals ? Has tin world txsomc really a fitter and better 
place for human habitation r Hoes man believe man. docs 
the strong and the fortunate protect the weak and the 
unfortunate? Is the world moving towards peace and 
prosperity or towards more and more horrible chapter of 
war and destruction ? Are the discoveries of science being 
harnessed to the gradual uplift of mankind or being 
increasingly used in the race of mutual elimination? The 
reason, however, is not far to seek. It is a shameless 
neglect of the higher values of mental life, the pursuit of 
science at the cost of the human studies, which mould man. 
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drive his energies to profitable channels, bain the humai 
mind to a proper valuation of varied human needs am 
thereby enable it to make the best use of the tinmens 
resources put at our disposal by science, that lies at tin 
root of this dangerous situation. Wordsworth complainec 
in the agony of his soul, "What man hath made of man.’ 
Man is bound to turn all the amenities of life offered by 
science upon his own annihilation if he is not taught the 
correct estimation of their worth in the context of humar 
life and like Frankstein, the creation of man, science 
would one day destroy its creator himself. The remedy 
is the recognition of those dynamic values that direct all 
human endeavour. Otherwise science gloated upon the 
pride of its achievement and intoxicated with the powei 
of its discoveries will head towards self-destruction 
Science should, for its own interest, be a little more 
humble and less ambitious if it is to pave the way for 
prosperity and progress. 

(t‘) The answer to the fifth objection has been 
foreshadowed in the above. Freud predicts 
that religion is a passing phenomenon bound 
to be eliminated from human life with the 
gradual progress of scientific knowledge. 
In the near future religion will become a thing 
of file past. This prediction on the part of 
Freud involves all bis misconceptions about 
the nature of religion and its relation to 
science. Religion according to Freud is an 
illusion. It is, as he says, a purely subjec¬ 
tive phenomenon wrongly objectified into or 
pro j ected upon reality. In other words, 
religion is die extemaliiation of certain re¬ 
pressed desires and a confusion of what we 
wish to be real with what is really real. 
Wish is here .die father of thought, As to 
all cases of fltotooo, here aho then to a tea- 
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listit basis, i.e., there are some repressed 
resires of love, power and wisdom and there 
is a distortion of the desires into reality. 
What is called God is, therefore, not a reality 
but a projection of our repressed desires for 
perfection. 

(i) Is religion then, an illusion, a projection, 
objectification or extermination ol our 
desires? Are worship, prayer or surrender 
to God the objectless or floating ideas of the 
mentally deranged? Are they without any 
anchor in a real object, not as real as any 
other fact of our life and world? It would be 
discovered on a close analysis of the religious 
attitude that it is not less real than any other 
object which passes as real, or il the final 
verdict of unreality lie allowed to stand 
against religion tile same charge ran lie laid 
at the door of any other fart. A purely 
objective fact lias already been shown to lie 
a myth, for the very reason that it is known 
makes it different from the object as it is in 
itself. Every ordinary knowledge and every 
ordinary object of knowledge is an illusion 
according to Sankara, because in every case 
what we know is not the ultimate reality or 
Brahman out an illusory appearance of it due 
to our ignorance. Even what Freud calk 
scientific truths are no less unreal than the 
facts of religion alleged to be unreal in 
character. 

(#) The Advaita Vedanta is baaed upon unawail- 
abie facts of psychology, facts of our waking 
hie and the states of dream, deep and die 
stage of Turiya which rim above the former 
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fhree. Even admitting Freud's genius as a 
scientist and psychologist of the first rank, it 
cannot be gainsaid that Freud has not been 
able to cover the whole length and breadth of 
man's mental life confining himself to the 
mere states of waking and dream to the 
utter neglect ol those realms where man is 
man in the true sense of the term. If Freud 
extended his observation to these neglected 
fields of the mind he would be in a position 
to assess the meaning and worth of religion. 
Even the attempt that he has made to fill up 
these lacunae in his New Introductory Lec¬ 
tures have proved abortive because of his 
concept of the Unconscious which covers 
only the states of dream and waking. 

(ift) Religion js not an illusion because even if it be 
an illusion, it is a universal illusion. In 
essence, every man is religious. The attitude 
which a religious man evinces in relation to 
God is the same as that manifested by every 
man in relation to his central interest 
of life. The difference in the latter case is 
only that of the object towards which the 
attitude is directed. Any object less than 
the divine fails to satisfy this attitude, or, in 
other words, only the divine can elicit the 
infinite potentialities of man and guide them 
to their fullest realiiation. This is in conso¬ 
nance with the essence of Upanishadic 
teachings which inculcate that there is no joy 
in the finite—" Naipe sukhamasti joy lies 
in the Bhunw or die Infinite. The urge far 
die divine is the most fundamental truth of 
human life. Far from bang an illusion if 
is a psychological fact, an experience of our 
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child life which cannot be denied without 
doing violence to the nature of man. 

(it 1 ) That religion is an illusion might have been 
justified if it had been merely a reaction to 
the repressed desires for omnipotence of the* 
child. Hut religion, as we have already 
seen, is not a mere secondary by-product of 
these unconscious desires. On the other 
hand, it is an ultiinah- fuel observed in the 
ihild's relation to tilt parents The child 
mat not Is religious m the conventional 
Usage of the term, bill he liimishes 11 s with 
all the contents of religious life trom (he 
moment of Ins birth. This matter has 
already been dealt with. 

(ill Now to take up the si\l|> a lid tile last of the 
obj<rtions staled aliove. Is religion ahnor- 
lll.iI. or is it a caricature, as Freud Says, of 
(Tini|Hi1sion Neurosis' Freud, however, 
mleems religion from I icing a disease out¬ 
right by calling it not Compulsion Neurosis 
itself tint a caricature or distortion of the 
same. Hut this lx-nefil of doubt is consider¬ 
ably denied by Freud himself when he 
launches his all-out offensive a gains! religion 
the main lines ol which have already been 
laid down, or when he undertakes to draw 
a one-to-one corrcsjiondencc between religion 
on the one hand and Compulsion Neurosis 
on the other. Freud draws close parallels in 
the development of this neurosis and the 
evolution of the Jewish doctrine ot Mono¬ 
theism. for example. He 6nds in the 
evolutionary process of the Jewish religion 
an analogy to the genesis of neurosis in two 
points, viz., (i) both the genesis of neurosis 
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and religion go hack to very early impres¬ 
sions of childhood and ( 2 ) among both 
there are cases which are traumatic ones, 1 
Freud also reminds us that the three points, 
namely, early happening with die hist five 
years of life, the forgetting and the character¬ 
istic of sexuality together with aggressivity 
belong closely together. In this way Freud 
proceeds to develop the parallels in the 
formation of neurotic symptoms and the 
manifestations of religious phenomena. 

(i) But however hard Freud might try to reduce 
religion into a mental disease or its carica¬ 
ture, his attempts prove abortive. Even 
taken for granted that the genesis of religion 
and neurosis meets in the same Oedipus 
complex, this does not advance the case of 
Freud. The reductive method is a failure in 
tackling with a value of the higher psychism 
like religion. The genesis of a phenomenon 
cannot determine its worth. Religion is not 
a mechanistic phenomenon to be explained 
purely in terms of its origin. By its fruits 
also we are to judge religion and not by its 
roots alone, as Professor William James 
says. Religion is purposive in its nature and 
any analysis of religion which does not take 
into account its fundamental teleological 
nature is bound to be wrong. 

(«) Even so far as their origin is concerned 
religion and Deuross are different. Religion 
is an ultimate fact of man’s life while 
neurosis follows as a secondary effect of 
represuon, for the chilli's attitude to the 
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parents k already religions as we have 
explained, while neurosis is a step removed 
from the infantile desires, following in its 
train as an effect from these when they are 
repressed. 

(hi) Again, neurosis is due to the subversive 
manifestations of repressed desires; religion, 
on the other hand, is the sublimation or 
utilization of these in channels conducive to 
social and individual well being. As a 
result t h " fruits of the two differ a i those of 
heaver nd hell. The neurotic r. malad¬ 
justed : .mselt and produces wrong adjust¬ 
ment everywhere, while the truly religious 
man represents a perfe'-ti'' coherent tvpc of 
personality himself and moulds a neurotic 
into a normal individual. A neurotic is a 
social liability while the saint is a social asset 
of an inestimable value. If Freud had 
associated himself with any bona fidt mas 
of the spirit ho would have realized the gross 
injustice that he meted out to religion. 

(to) Religion, then is not abnormal. The view 
that it is abnormal is motivated by a narrow¬ 
ness of outlook which like an ostntch rcgaifc 
its knowledge as the limit of all knowledge. 
Does Freud know that there are more tilings 
in heaven and earth than his psychoanalyse 
could dream of? Does he recognize the 
fact dial the laboratory of the mind is not w 
small as he takes it to be? The Unconsciow 
is not confined to the individual's one birth. 
Freud could not attain to prenatal reaches 
of the unconscious because he stopped short 
of the vast realms of the stages of Nidrs and 
Suiupti. Psychoanalysis has no exclusive 



monopoly over the Unconscious. The Yoga 
system of Indian Philosophy and Psychology 
anticipated it and offered a more com¬ 
prehensive view of our mental life. It aims 
at liberating the ailing individual from all 
conflict and repression and producing an 
all-round harmony of the whole human per¬ 
sonality. 

The Indian Approach :—Indian Religion always 
keeps in view this comprehensive picture of the human 
mind. There is no contradiction between science and 
religion. Indian Religion is an experimental science. It 
admits man's limited nature but also recognizes the 
unlimited depths of his being. Of these two equally 
fundamental facts the former provides religion with the 
raw materials, while the latter acts as the formative 
principle moulding all desires into its own pattern. These 
facts are as objective as any other fact of the objective 
world. The method of handling these facts is also 
die same. All the numerous sects of Indian Religion 
.agree in essence, and above all, in this, that the truths of 
religion are not the personal or private property of an 
individual but ex peri mcnla file and verifiable by every one 
ronforming himself to certain conditions of the experi¬ 
ment. The natural scientist or the psychologist inspired 
by the former always complains that the claims of the 
religious man cannot be proved. Hany cases there are 
in which religion fails to render any satisfactory account 
of itself. But to generalize from this that religion as a 
whole is unreliable or deserving of no trust is a very bad 
piece of logic, indeed. 

The Hindus have made exhaustive experiments upon 
die facts of religious life and are satisfied about the truth 
of the eternal verities of religion. A sense of insecurity 
and uncertainty with respect to the things of die world is 
at the root of all religious endeavour. This is not 
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derogatory ol the value of religion, for it is a fact which 
cannot be connived at by any body who does not deceive 
himself. Hinduism is unique among the different world 
religions, because it does not prescribe the same formulae 
of religious life for all but lays down different orders of 
rules and guidance according as they suit tire capacity of 
men of all levels. Its lundamental postulate that Cod is 
omnipresent is not a mere article of laith but practised 
upon experimentally, according to the strict rules of 
psychology. For example', the Hindu secs nothing 
idolatrous m the worship of stocks and stones for the 
worship of anything whatsoever leads to the same con¬ 
summation tie., the realization of one and indivisible 
Reality. Rather the worship of all the aspects of nature 
ts considered essential, for otherwise the Alisolute remains 
merely a lorm without content and is not realised ns the 
Absolute. The merely deductive method Is as dificicnt as 
the merely inductive method. The Hindu method oi 
worship or religion combines !x>th and ennehes itself by 
the most abstract or conceptual principles of the life divine 
applied to every jiiicnomenoi), natural or supernatural 
and verified thereby. In the course of worship all names 
and forms gradually melt away leading to the realization 
of the same untrammelled Absolute everywhere. Religion, 
then gives place to a life suffused with the spirit or God. 
Hinduism promises this life, which knows no fears, no 
uncertainty and no insecurity, for all who satisfy the 
conditions of the great experiments upon religion conduct¬ 
ed by itself. Is this escapism, infantilism, cowardice or 
regression? 


P. X. BHATTACHARYA. 



RISE AND GROWTH OF THE 
SIKH MOVMENT IN INDIA 

For the last thirty years, I have been making a 
special study of religions, and have written several articles 
on Hinduism and Islam 1 was eager to know the 
priori pis of the Sikh religion. Last year when I went 
to Calcutta, 1 had occasion to meet some teachers of the 
Sikh School at Kalighat and requested them to suggest 
the names of hooks, which might enable me to acquaint 
myself with the principles of the Sikh religion. 

1 was accordingly sent the following books:— 

(a) The Book of Ten Masters by Mr. Taran Singh 
( f i) Philosophy of Shikhism by Mr. Sher Singha 
Gyani, M.A.M.O.L.Ph.D. (London). 

(<} Essays on Sikhism by Mr Toga Singha, M.A. 
(if) Message of Sikhism by Mr Harbans Singha. 

The Sikhs believe in the ten Gurus, They are:— 

(r) Guru N'anaka. Birth—14(19, A.D. Death— 
Ijjt), A.D. He is the foundrr of the Sikh religion. He 
sowed the seed of Hari Nama in the hearts of man. He 
says, “ The master and the disciple are one. Guru 
Nanak had a passion for larming. He chose finally the 
life of a fanner. Neither Buddha nor Nanaka insists on a 
metaphysical philosophy of life. The work before man 
is really to transmute himself into God. 

(a) An gad Nanak— Birth—1504 A.D. death— 155a 

•A.D 

(3) Amar Du Nanak —Birth—1469 A.D. death— 
1514 A D. 

( 4 ) Ram Da* Nanak—He began digging a huge 
tank in which be proposed to erect a central temple (or 
the Sikhs. It is the site where now standi the city of 
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Anritasar. TV work begun by Kira was completed by 
Guru Arjun Dev. Birth—1534. A D. Death—1581 A.D. 

(5) Arjun Dev Nanak. He built another great 
temple 12 miks away from Amritasar and called it Tamil 
Taran. Chandra killed him by suffocating him in a fresh 
cow hide in which he was sewn up, when he asked to have 
hi* bath in the river Ravi. Arjun said to his disciples, 

" Such is the will of my God, accept it. Move not, stand 
•calm in your injury." It was on Arjun's initiative that 
the Bible of the Sikhs, the Guru Grant!), took sha|>e and 
the orally preserved sav ings, songs and such other things 
•of the four previous Gurus were written down. Since 
ibob. A.D. the quietest Sikh faith has Income more and 
more militant. 

Birth—15(1;, A.D. Death—ihtih A.D. 

|(>) Har Golmida Nallak. He realised wealth must 
wear a sword. His four sons were educated by Aurangieb 
who wantid to convert all to Islam. 

Birth—1505 A.D. Death—1O45 A.D. 

(7) Har Rai Nanak—Birth— 1(150 A.D. Death— 
itfu A.D. 

(8) Har Kishan Nanak—Birth—1(15(1 A.D. Death— 
1644 A.D. 

(9) Tegh Bahadur. The ruling Emperor was 
oppressive and while Tegh Bahadur's son approached 
him and asked him what the remedy was, he replied, 
" The only remedy, my child, is to offer a God's man as 
an ablution in this fire; then the people will be secured 
from the misery.” The son said, " Offer myself, father, 
and save die people.” Tegh Bahadur was asked to 
accept Aurangzeb's religion or to die. He chose death. 
He was beheaded at Delhi as he sat under the banyan tree 
reciting Japji. The banyan tree still stands. B1622. A.D. 
D-1675 A.D. 

(10) Govinda Singh Nanak. The Nawab of Silhind 
-naked his son* to embrace Islam or to die. They said, 
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"We are sons of the master, Govinda Singh and gland 
sons of Tegh Bahadur. The joys of sense are for dogs 
and asses. Sacred death is good death for us." The 
Nawab asked two Pathan youths to finish diem hot the 
Pathans declined saying, " No sir, we will fight the 
enemy in the battle field, but will not like cowards slay 
these two innocents." These young sons of the master 
were made to stand apart from each other and the order 
was given to build the wall little by little on their tender 
limbs repeating, at every foot and half foot of construction 
the same alternative, " Death or Islam.”—B 1666. A D. 
D 1707 A.D. 

Before I describe the background of Sikhism, I 
should like to set out in details the principles of Sikhism 
on its theoretical and practical sides and indicate their 
relation to Hinduism. I have culled the following from 
the Philosophy of Sikhism by Mr. Sher Singh:— 

(1) “ The Karma and rebirth are accepted by the 
Gurus but they have undergone a change on account of 
his religion of grace. The nature of release or Moksha 
has also been conceived differently on account of the same 
grace element in his system " (Page 74). 

(]) " If there is any book with which the Granth 
resembles in its implications, that one I think is the Gita " 
(Page 79). 

(3) " The Advaitistic idea is very common both in 
the Gita and the Granth " (Page 79), 

(4) " This Gum makes a new synthesis. He takes 
up Advaitism as philosophy with Gyan in practical life. 
The approach to it lies not exclusively in any of the three 
traditional paths but in the appreciation of the workings 
of God in every minute detail of our worldly life " 

(PNP79). . 

(3) ” The Guru does not regard the world u simply 
an Qkwta " (Page 83). 



(6) " The Vaishnaba* art strict vegetarians but tbe 
uurus did not have any superstition in matters of diet. 
Kespect for the cow was also disregarded. Some of the 
essential dements of the Sikh religion seem to have been 
borrowed from the traditional Vaishnabism, for instance 
out of sixteen modes of worship counted by Ramanuja, 
fifty per cent, are emphasised in Sikhism." (Page 91-2). 

(7) " Nanak deemed it superstition that one should 
have the scruples to pluck flowers ” (Page 96). 

(7) (a) “ The idea of the will of God, " Hukum, 1 ' 
submission to it as found in Sikhism was not held by the 
Hindus as such. It is more Christian and Muslim in its 
nature.” I am afraid the author has missed the essence 
of Hinduism. What is the lesson of the Gita if not 
absolute surrender to God? " Abandon all dharma and 
take refuge in me alone, 1 will deliver you from all sin* 
and evils.” What does it mean? 

(8) ” How interesting is the resemblance between 
the Jewish Mantra, Muslim Raima and the Sikh Mul 
Mantra: ” Thou art one, Thy name is one ” {Page 112). 

(9) “ Islam influenced Sikhism more on the prac¬ 
tical side than on the side of its theoretical teachings ” 
(Page 114). 

(10) ” Tbe Hindu worship was mostly individual " 
(Page 114). 

(11) " God sent a spark—rather extended a part 
of-from His own self and made it appear like a man ” 
(Page 123), 

(12) “ Same God is one and many. The Primal 
Being when He takes tbe form of Becoming, He is dong 
10 becomes many ” (Page 134). 

(13) " God is Transcendental and iuunanental at the 
nik time " (Page 147). 

(14) “ The very fact of parti boo brings in hmita- 
6 m " (Page 148}. 

J15) " Faith or " Sradba " is an easential dement of 
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a disciple’s state of mind in rational discrimination, 

" Bibek or right knowledge ” (Page 154). 

(i6j " God is both persona! and impersonal ” 
(Page 160). 

(17) " The idea of evil is simply illusory 11 (Page 
168), 

(18) “ The Hindu Law of Karma is so strict that 
there is no scope for a forgiving God ” (Page 170). 

(ig) “ The emphasis and the stress which the Guru 
lays on the aesthetic side does not exist in any other 
theological system " (Page 174). 

(») " God and the Sou! of the individual ate in 
essence the same. God is in the individual soul and the 
soul is in God. The simile of ocean and the waves, the 
sun and its rays, the lire and the spark, the heap of dust 
and its particles indicate the relation between God and die 
individual souls ” (Page iq6). 

(21) " Death is not die end of man. Ethical and 
social progress are facts of this world, and belongs to this 
world. All these values continue after death not in a 
world beyond this, but in this very world in the loan of 
reincarnation. He does not believe that the ideal of 
perfection or the perfect good is not attainable as long as 
we are in the mundane world ” (Page 200). 

(22) “ The Guru says, how the individual soul passes 
through so many forms of life to reach die stage of man. 
It passed through all species of mineral, vegetable and 
animal existences ” (Page 201). 

(23) " The distinction between the theoretical and 
practical aspects of a system is very old in India. One is 
Plfioaophy and the other is " Marga "—die method of 
bring that Philosophy ” (Page 213). 

(24) " There an three soch modes of hfe eoumant- 
ed by the Hindus. They an knows aa “ Karma," 
** Bhakti " and " Gyana Harp:" The mode suggested 
by the Guru, though ™ninim elements of all the dine 



*’ Margas," yet it it not identical with any of (hem. It 
it " Wismad Marga ” on the practical side and " Name 
Marga " on the theoretical side. They are two aspect* 
of the same process. His " Nama Marga " has got die 
elements of all these three. (Page 213). 

(25) “ Sikhism emphasises on Bibek-a rational dis¬ 
crimination. in all walks of life and in all phases of mental 
and moral activity." (Page 218). 

(26) " The modern interpretation of the Gita view 
o( Karma, desireless aetkm-was taught by the Guru. But 
this dedication of Karma to God was not all the paths 
suggested by the Guru (Page 221). 

(27) " The path suggested by the Guru is often 
called nothing but " Bhakti Marga," and it is true to a 
point but with some reservations. There are many point* 
common between the two. First of all, the background 
of what 1 call the " WLsmad Marga " is the emotional 
attachment of the devotee with the Lord. The basis in 
both the " Margas ” is 1 hiding.' Most of tht step* 
suggested by the Guru are the same, as we find in the cult 
of " Bhakti." Still the Guru made a desirable and a 
distinct improvement upon the old system. 

The stress of Bhakti is mainly on the emotion* and 
tire exercise a l reason is either discouraged or temporarily 
attended. He tried to combine rational di scrimi na t ion- 
jiibek BhuddbjrWitfa Ming-Bhao " (Page 222-3). 

(28) " The tree knowledge is the realisation of 
Qoi " (Page 223). 

(29) “ Ham is a gomawwa of die hsart. The man 
whose beast is thoroughly i l ltuanated is said to contain 
.fed "{ft* a*}. 

i*oi " Ftvrrf **'“ wonder-elemect is our Core- 
wut^gflgs ” (Pv 337 ). 
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the three aspects of what I have called the Nam or the 
Wismad Marga of the Guru ” (Page 242). 

(35) " It requires the guidance of an expert ” 
(Page 248). 

(32) " He must have faith in the Grace of God. At 
the same time, man must exert and should not give up 
efforts. Unless man helps himself, God will not help 
him.” (Page 248-9). 

I shall now discuss each point and indicate their 
relation to Hinduism. 

(1) it is in its entirety coincident with the Hindu 
theory ol Karma. The Hindu Philosophy does not 
eschew the grace element. Rather it is an essentia! 
element ol our theory. (Vide Re-birth, The Life Divine 
l>y Srw Arabinda. Vol. II Page 7(10-803. Part II Ch. 
XXII and Supermind descent. Vide Triple Transforma¬ 
tions. The Life Divine hy Sroe Arabinda Vo). II Page 
908-53, Part If). 

(2) and (3) Entirely Hindu conceptions as admitted 
by the author himself. 

(5) The world is real as it has come out of God 
who is real. That is how both Sree Arabinda and 
Santa das explain, the former in his Life Divine and the 
Gita and the latter in his Gita and other works, Srecjnt 
Koldleswar Bhattacharyya says in his ” Advaitabad ” 
that Sree Sankaracharyya has been misunderstood by his 
commentators. All modems confirm this view. 

(6) Guru Nanak seems to believe that the food we 
take has no effect on oar mind. Science seems to militate 
against this view. Medical experts of the present times are 
in favour of vegetable diet as that leads to prolong life 
and to enhance firmness of character and especially per¬ 
sistence. So be Vaiahnabas should not be charged with 
SBpentituo, jf they are vegetarians. That is in con- 
aonaace with be high ideal of leBgkat lad cC Goi 
*04 Of WMtftWL Their mistake seems to Se in the 
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fact Oat they ignore the environment in the midst of 
which the) 1 live, move and have their being. They have 
got to confront every day an undeveloped humanity aft 
their neighbour and if they are to live at all and live side 
by side with the former in peace, free from molestation, 
they should compromise their ideals a little from a 
practical standpoint. Life first, religion next. If they 
were to lose their life in whom would the lofty religious 
ideals inhere and through whom would it find expression? 

Guru N'anak did what was practical and this has 
saved Vuislusnbism, from effaerment, though the high 
ideal has come down 1 little. The essential elements of 
Vaishnabism were accepted by the Sikhs and it is this 
that rounts. What was accidental was rejected. To use 
a sign on the forehead, to put such signs all over the body, 
to pul on a rloth in a particular form-these are things 
meant lor people of a very low calibre and do not at all 
lorm part of Vjshnabism as it should be. 

(7) Not to have the tenderness to pluck flowers 
cannot lx- said to be a superstition, though from a practical 
standpoint and for a higher and a nobler purpose, we are 
justified in plucking flowers, a man intensely religious 
like Mahatma Gandhi will think twice before so doing. 
Poets who have prophetic vision have spoken of the 
prevalence of spirit every where. We know of Words¬ 
worth warning his sister Dorothy, " Gently touch, for 
there is a spirit in the wood.” 

(8) The writer seems to be ignorant of the very 
famous Upanishadic assertion, " He is one without 
second,” 

Whether God may have one name or many names 
depends upon die standpoint one takes. He may have 
one name but He may have many names according to die 
aspects He presents. According to Islam, there are 99 
Minw of God. According to the Upanithtds, He is self, 
while be inform*, inspires beset. He is Iswara while Ha 
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manifests the world and governs it. He is Punisha, 
while he enjoys and experiences. But He is one and 
indivisible. There is no contradiction in it. In ancient 
India it was the idea of the spiritual individual that was 
dominant but the society was not ignored (Page uji, 
Vol. II, Part Life Divine). 

Yes, the Hindus have always stressed feat religion is 
ever individual and if every individual were to work out 
tile ideal of religion as broached in the Hindu religious 
scriptures, there would be no necessity for making any 
change in the social outlook at all. 

(io) The basis of society was spiritual and society 
was a help to him if each mao tried to live according to 
file ideal chalked out by society. 

But the times are changed, the circumstances are 
altered racial and communal jealousies have been strong 
and each community is trying to dominate the community 
weaker than itself. Hence there arose a necessity for 
bringing about a change in our outlook and reorganisa¬ 
tion of our social structures so that society may hold its 
own in the battle of life. 

(it) The idea exactly tallies with tire Hindu idea. 
Nos. (ia) (13). (14), {15), (16), (17), (28), (19), (*>), 

(31) and (aa)—These are Hindu ideas. ^ 

(iz) This is the basic principle of the Hindu theory 
of creation. Any Hindu scripture would testify to it. 
(Vide Sroe Arabinda's Life Divine, Chap. XIV, Vol. 1, 
Sages 184-199). 

(13) Hindus never consider God transcendental or 
immaoental but both at the same time, (Vide Life Divine 


and Eseaye on the Gita by Sm* Atafcinda). 

(tg) The Gyatai mantra of the Hildas 


except tat it is 



(peaks of the dis crim i n ative intelligence. Whenever we 
have to make a gift, we should discriminate between 
Satwik, Rajashik and Tamashik gifts. In the iSth 
Chapter we find that we should apply our intelligence in 
understanding the difference between what is Satwik, 
Rajashik and Tamashik. Srec Arabinda speaks of buddki 
as intelligence and will and it discriminates and co¬ 
ordinates. In the scripture of other communities, we 
often find that we should render help to any person who 
might approach us for it, but our scriptures hold that we 
should examine if the man is really deserving of it, hrfore 
we extend our help to him. This is not unreasonable. 
That is why the Hindus arc rationalistic. 

Hut this bibek helps us only so long as we are on the 
material, the physical, vital and mental plane and when 
we realise self-knowledge, this " fiihck *' out-grows its 
usefulness. 

(lb) This tallies with the Hindu ideal. 

(17) This is exactly what the Hindu scriptures say, 
(vide Life Divine, Vol. I, Chap. XI, Pages 137-168). 

{18) This is misinterpretating the Hindu theory of 
Karma. " If the fundamental truth of our being is 
spiritual and not mechanical, it must be our soul that 
fundamentally determines its own evolution, and the Law 
of Karma can only be one of the processes it uses for the 
purpose. There is Law and there is also spiritual free¬ 
dom, ourself is greater titan its Karma. If a certain 
amount of result of past Karma is formulated in the 
p r esen t life, it most be with the consent of the psychic 
being which presides over the new formation of its earth 
e x perien ce and assents not merely to an outward com¬ 
pulsory process but to a secret wiD and guidance. That 
■act wifi is not mechanical but spiritual. The guidance 
own — from an Inte lli g en ce which may use mecha n i c al 
pstatansa bet is not their mbject 



Indian astrology which considers all life circum¬ 
stances to be Karma, mostly predetermines in the graph 
of the stars, there is still provision made for the energy 
and freedom of the being which can change or cancel past 
or much of what is so written or even all but the most 
imperative and powerful binding of Karma. Anv 
mechanical law of Karma can not be accepted as the sole 
determinant of circumstances and of the whole machinery 
of re-birth and of our future evolution.” (Page 786-7. Life 
Divine, Vol. 11 Chap. XXII). 

(19) The Hindu Conception of God is most perfect. 
This is from Sree Arabinda's Essays on the Gita. 

" The Supreme Divine, God possesses both the 
Infinite and the Finite and in whom the personal and the 
impersonal, the self and the many existences, being and 
becoming, the world action and the supreme peace, 
Prabritti and NibriUi are united, possessed together and 
in each other.” 

" God is an ever nnmanifest Infinite ever self-impell¬ 
ed to mamtesl Himself in the finite.” 

Nos. (20) (21) and (22). No. (20) Essentially a 
Hindu idea. 

(21) Essentially a Hindu idea (vide Life Divine, 
Vol. I, (Page 146-48). 

The aim of human life is to manifest the divinity in 
man, even on this side of the earth and this is what Sree 
Arabinda is endeavouring to realise in his Asram. 

(22) This is the Hindu Theory of evolution and 
modem science lends support to it. (Vide Life Divine). 

(23) Yes, that is quite rational. 

(26) That is what die Hindu thinkers have always 
explained. 

(31) and (32). Santa Das in his " Brahmabadi 
Rishi and Brahma Vidya ” says that of all knowledge, 
the knowledge of God is the roost difficult and if knowledge 
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of anything else requires a guide, how much more does 
the knowledge of God. 

(31) This is exactly coincident with the Hindu ideals. 

Nos. (24) (25), (26), (17), (28) and (30) I come 
now to these points as they do not become clear to me 
and create confusion. 

(24) Psychology tells us that these three paths are 
necessary for us in every sphere of activity and spiritual 
science stresses that we are to follow these methods to 
earn a spiritual life. They are not mutually exclusive but 
dominant. If the Guru's method has got elements of all 
these three, it is not something separate but a develop¬ 
ment. an evolution out of them ami we find the 
I'pamshads subscribing to our view. I shall rome to this 
[mini again later on. 

(25) 1 have already touched upon this point. 

( 2 (j) The modern interpretation of (he Gila is not 
confined to desireless action but to Karma, Jnan and 
Bhakti. Equal Stress is laid on each when the climax of 
spiritual height is readied. Karma, Jnan and Bhakti are 
unified. (Essays on the Gita by Sree Arabinda). 

(27) Here the writer seems to speak of it as Bhakti 
Marga with a difference that there was an dement of 
rational discrimination in it not dcssociatcd from Jnan 
and so there we find the combination of Jnan and Bhakti, 
though such a Jnan is not superior Jnan, para Jnan. 

Such a discriminative Jnan works only on the 
material plane, Bhakti. too, admits of two kinds, para and 
a para, superior and inferior. If it be superior Bhakti 
to which the writer refers, how can it combine with 
rational discrimination which belongs to a lower plane. 
If it be aesthetic intuition, as the author seems to mention 
In one place, we come to the stage of superior Bhakti, 
para Bhakti. At any rate it is un-intelligible to me when 
the author speaks of it as a fourth Marga. 

The author’s attention is invited to Sree Arabinda'a 
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Chapter in tbe Life Divine on the Tripie Transformations 
where fee idea has been very lucidly and psychologically 
explained in the light of spiritual Experience. (Vide Life 
Divine. Vd. II Page i), 

(28) and (29) What I have said in No. (27) holds 
good here also. 

(30) and {31) These are universal laws. I do not 
think any religion omits them. 

II 

From the above, 1 think 1 have successfully establish¬ 
ed that so far as the theoretical teachings are concerned. 
“ Sikhism " has based itself entirely upon Hinduism and 
it is the theoretical ideals that count in our spiritual life. 

A scientist builds up a theory and takes practical 
steps to prove the theory. A philosopher broaches a 
theory 0/ Cod, man and the universe and takes action to 
practically give effect to it in his own way and according 
to his own method. 

The method adopted by the Sikhs is not at all different 
from the method adopted by one section of- die Hindus on 
the religious side. The Hindu religion being very com¬ 
prehensive does not exclude the method, Japshi and the 
procedures auxiliary to it. (Vide point No. 23 above). 
Hoe the author refers to die method adopted for spiritual 
reehutioc as distinguished from the Soda! Customs. Tbe 
Social Customs are not the methods. 

So I do not agree when die author says that Islam 
i nfl uence d Sikhism 00 its practical side. It would be 
more appropriate to say that Islam influenced Sikhism cm 
its social side. Our soda] ride may be common with 
d to B and yet reSgkmsly we may differ, as in die cate of 
(M Christians, (he Jew* and flte Morions. 

It is tbe nrigtos ideals that count and if these tally, 
we cannot and shoald not say flat toe two tehgtoot am 
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The following from page 55 of the author’s book wilt 
lend support to what I have said above. 

" The Guru’s idea was to present to the World a 
book which should serve as a text book of universal 
religion and something which is essential and common to 
the truly religious side of faith. The social, practical, die 
secular and ritual aspects of a religion arc relative to time, 
place and other environments. These things change and 
should not, according to the Gurus, form the subject 
matter of a holy book, whose tear hiugs are to guide men 
to spiritual peace at all times and in all countries. The 
teachings of the Granth are primarily spiritual and 
secondarily phi1oso|>hical. Peace of the soul is the con¬ 
stant aim before the Guru." The Gita is also such a 
book bereft of local and ephemeral elements and it 
contains just the essence of all religions bring most 
catholic, universal and non-sectarian. 

Again the author says, *’ The universal truth or that 
which is intrinsically true is (he same in rvery advanced 
religion and the Guru, in fact every prophet arccpts these 
universal elements of all faiths." 

That Hinduism was a very ancient religion is admitted 
by all and Khazan Singh holds that Hinduism was the 
only religion in the ancient world. When Miss Miller of 
America married the Hotkcr of Indore and became a 
Hindu, she answered in reply to a query that she had not 
abandoned Christianity, while she accepted Hinduism as 
the litter was comprehensive and included in it. the ideals 
of Christianity. 


BUDH 1 SM AND SIKHISM 
The fundamental difference between Budhism and 
qafchm jg that die former is doo- violent under ad alarm- 
stances, while foe latter is violent under certain cooditkmr. 

AfcoKtioo of foe caste system, congregational prayer, 
foe idea of bnafomboed and foe me of the vernacular lor 
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teaching religion is common between (he two religions, but 
these are organisational unity and although very 
important from the practical social standpoint are not 
very patent in advancing individual religious life. 

The author says that the resemblance between the 
'Gyatri Mantra, Muslim Raima and the Sikh Mul Mantra 
may be accidental or may be psychologically explained, as 
he says, for human nature has got similar spiritual and 
mystic experiences and habits. The probability is that 
the Guru owes it to the Hindus. 

Speaking of its indebtedness to Christianity and other 
religions, the author continues, " All our conclusions are 
as yet probable." Christianity has been supposed to 
have been influenced by the teachings of Zoroaster, 
Budha and others." 

Rev. Farquhar has shown, quoting from the Gita and 
the Bible, the identity of ideals between the two. There 
is an opinion in certain quarters that Christ came to India 
and received religious instructions from the Brahmans. 
So the indebtedness of Sikh religion to other religions 
than Hindu is not so we)) grounded as one might suppose. 

It appears so far as the theoretical ideals go, it was 
Vedantism and Vaishnavism that influenced Sikhism and 
these two sources have elements almost unique and from 
these we shall not be reasonable if we go to sources other 
than these two. Guru Nanak was certainly entirely 
influenced by the spiritual environment in the midst of 
which he lived constantly and to which he owes his birth 
and life, I mean the Hindu influence and this is natural. 
It is also reasonable to suppose that so far as social 
changes go, he was affected by Islamic ideals. 

It is a historical fact that it was die oppression of die 
Muslims that forced the organisation of the Sikh religion 
and the Sikh social fabric. 

The conditions of the country were almost similar to 
what they were before the partition of India. 
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“ The Brahman quite submissive to his Muslim 
neighbour was tyrannical against his own Sudra brother. 1 ’ 

Govmda's predecessors had tried all possible means 
to eradicate evil but to no visible success. The evil was 
organised and was spreading on the wings of sword. To 
face it virtue must be organised and must grt the help of 
the same sword. The organisation of the Sikhs in the 
body of the Khalsa was the result. 

The Gum equipped them with the same sword whirh 
became for them. " an emblem of honour and si lt-respect, 
for all times to eome." In his letter to Aurungzeb. written 
in Persian, the Guru says, " when affairs have gone 
beyond all means, it is virtuous to take a sword in hand. 

I have been forced to rotne to amis and to enter a battle¬ 
field." The purpose for which Govmda became ’violent' 
was non-violent. In the philosophy of the Guru, the 
action of a man would be violent if after realising that he 
cannot bv so-railed non-violent means faer evils, he 
chooses either to submit passively to it or to tolerate it in 
any form. The sword of a reform is a surgeon's knife. 
If he can not cure an abscess by an internal medicine, so 
much the better The next course will be lo use an 
ointment for an external application, bailing both, the 
knife is the only remedy. 

Guru Govinda Singha could not wreck single-handed, 
the Muslim empire whirh was based on tyranny, injustice 
and intolerance, he wanted an army. He de|H-nded on 
the Hindus. Sikhs were not many in number. The 
Hindu mind had become submissive and was largely 
dominated by the sattvik Brahmin with " Ahimsa 
Paramah Dbarma ” his highest religion. Just as the 
Brahmins had come to his father to save this faith, by 
sacrificing his life, so it was dow his turn to ask them and 
their followers to join his defensive army. The wise 
Brahmins wanted to pat him off by saying that only if the 
goddess Durga could be made visible as she was made by 



Bhiraa or Arjuna, the success of Gam’s mission coaid be 
ensured. The Guru wanted to demonstrate the futility of 
all such beliefs. 


SIKH MOVEMENT 
III 

The holiest Brahmans from Banares were sent tor 
and the people of the whole district weir asked to 
contribute towards the great burnt offerings tor Durga. 
The Brahmins continued tor nine months to persuade 
Durga to appear. They were supplied with whatever 
they demanded. One day to the surprise of all, the chief 
Brahmin disappeared with his assistants. The Guru 
asked all the materials collected tor the incensed smoke 
to be thrown into the firepit. A great flame rose. When 
the people came from far and near, the Guru unsheathed 
bis sword and said, " Here is the real goddess, she will 
perform all the deeds which the Brahmins attribute to 
Durga.” He raised his sword and appealed to L:ose 
present to test the efficacy of that symliol of Sakti and to 
join his armies. 

The author adds, ” Corruption, degradation and 
treachery stalked openly through the land. Murders of 
the most possible type, robberies ot a most outrageous 
tod shocking character were toe order of the day.” 

Barbarities were perpetrated and the Guru asked, 
*' Who had done alt this?” The effect of oppression was 
tfcft worst on Indian women. The answer was, ” His 
* 9 ,” The Goto Nanak then pot questions to God,” H 
Bafcor was simply a tool in the hands of some supreme 
wfft. why did not then toe Lord of tu aU fed pain when 
tee was so ranch slaughter and lamentation? I wiB not 
W if two equally strong force* face each other, hot when 
» Moh ft* upon a herd, toe ranter should have raw* 
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should not remain a herd of cows but must be turned into 
a nation of lions. 

These are what we find in Essays of Sikhism:— 

(1) "It is said that if his own work was creative in 
any way it was only on the social side i.r., it was only 
corruption in society that he attacked, not the doctrines 
on which that social system was based." (Page 9). 

(2) “ If Sikhism had made a mark among the 
religions of the world, it must have had, inspite of what 
it appears now, a substantial originality given to it by its 
founder." (Page 9). 

(3) “ He recognised no incarnation, no direct 
revelation, no human intone*-ton on behalf of man in the 
court of heaver.." (Page 10). 

(4} “ He separated pedantic I’hilosophy from Re¬ 
ligion," (Page 10). 

(5) " His bod)’ was the temple of the supreme 
Being and instead of ix-ing mortified, it deserved to be 
cherished as a precious gift of God." (Page 13I. 

(fi> " Religion does not consist in words." (Page 
16). 

(7) " He who looks on all men as equal is religious.’’ 
(Page 17). 

(8) " Nonsense is caste.” (Page 22). 

(9) “ It is work that is tested.” (Page 22). 

(10) " Truth is higher than everything, bat higher 
stiD is true living.” (Page 23). 

(11) " Sikh (Sanskrit Slab) means a dkaple.” 

(12) “ Gam Govmda Singb baptised the sikbs into 
Sings or horn calling etch of them a beat in bfrosrtf.'' 

(13) ” Guru Govinda made the Punjab sale for the 
ftnjahis.” (Page at). 

(24) ” Gum Govinda had Jfes*ldi op I# fcNfte. 

bom at Patna which formed part 
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(16) " The aim of life is not to get salvation or 
heavenly abode but to develop the best in us, which is 
God.” (Page 40). 

(17) " For your good action may procure for you a 
better birth but emancipation is from Guru alone.” 
(Page 40). 

(18) “ There was the Formless, one Himself.” 
(Page 41). 

(19) " It is our own sense of Ego placed by God in 
us." (Page 49). 

(zo) ” The way of religion is not a set of views or 
doctrines but a way of life lived according to a definite 
mood.” (Page 51). 

(21) ” Khalsa means the personification of the Guru 
himself.” (Page 54). 

(22) ) “ Guru Govinda Singh was stabbed by a 
Pathan.” 

(23) " After the death of Guru Govinda, the per¬ 
sonality and the word were separated. The Panth was 
invested with the personality of the Guru and the 
incorporated word became the Gyan Guru. The Khalsa 
Panth was to be the Gum in future.” (Page 58). 

(24) ” Matter and mind are not antagonistic or 
exclusive of each other but matter contains mind and both 
are derived from God. Human body is earned by spiri¬ 
tual labours of many generations." (Page 77). 

(25) “ life is fruitful in the company of those who 
an strong and yet they suppress their strength and are 
humble." (Page 83). 

(26) " The Sikhs should perform all ceremonies 
according to the ritual, which consists of prayer," 
(Pageii7). 

(37) " The Sikh have abolished the annual kittin g of 
a goat before the Akal Takht.” (Page 145). 
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( 38 ) («) " When Taimur took charge of the Punjab 
in 1757, the first thing he did was to destroy 
the Amritsar temple and fill up the sacred 
tank. When in 1758, under two Jassa Singhs, 
they won complete victory over the Ihinjab, 
tile first thing (hey did was to restore the 
temple and the tank.” 

(6) ” When the Durrani came again in 1762, he 
again demolished the temple, polluted the 
the sacred tanks with the blood of cows and 
took away the Holy Book to Kabul." 

(c) *' The Sikhs restored the temple in lybj.” 

(dl "In Delhi a mosque was erected on the spot 
where the liody ol Tegh Bahadur was 
burnt.' 1 

" When Sarder Baglui Singh got control over Delhi, 
he raised temples over the places sacred to the memoiy 
of Tegh Bahadur and others.’' (Page 17b). 

I shall now note each of the above one by one. 

(1) 1 share this opinion in its entirety and I have 
tried to establish it before and 1 also endorse the view 
that (z) the founder of the Sikh religion gave it an 
originality that enabled it to hold its own against enormous 
odds, successfully combated the unfavourable environment 
that confronted it and to become a potent factor b the 
evolution of India. 

Soldier-saint, which appears to be an oxymoron, hat 
become a living fact and if to-day India is very proud of 
tile achievements of this religion, it is justly to. 

(3) Santa Das says-and it is dictated by common 
sense-that a teacher or a guide is certainly necessary to 
guide us through the correct path lot self-r e al isation . It 
is not a question of incarnation. I personally do not 
believe in incarnation, Mahatma Gandhi does not so 
befieve. He says one who has become great spiritually 



or morally, is considered as incarnation. Sree Arabiadj 
believes in incarnation, but he says, if one believes and 
acts up to the ideal held up before us by an incarnation oi 
of an incarnation that does not ptejudically affect his 
spiritual life, 1 share this view. 

An incarnation is an outward manifestation, even if 
we do not think it possible and believe in the eternal 
Krishna in us, that will spiritually help os. The object 
of'an incarnation, Prophet, or Reformer is the same, to 
advance human spiritual welfare. So instead of quarrell¬ 
ing over technical differences, let us look deeper and sift 
out the spiritual essence. 

(4) To a cultured man, it is difficult to divorce 
Philosophy from Religion. (Vide Life Divine Ch. XXIV. 
Vol. II Part II P.-845-907), Pedantiy is certainly bad 
and need be eschewed. 

(5) That is the ideal of the Gita and the same runs 
through the whole oi the Life Divine. The aim of human 
life is to unfold the divinity in us and in this body. 

Every time we are born, we get fresh opportunity of 
self-development. We should take proper care of the 
body so that we avail ourselves of the opportunity of seH- 
development. 

If we subject die body to sufferings and destroy it we 
are deprived of this opportunity, Evohrtion is thus 
retarded. But there is, of course, one school tint adopts 
-self-mortification as die means of spiritual advancement. 

(6) That is the H i n du maw as writ. tfaB j fan is 
lot a aeadbut ccodoct. says Sir R a fl a kiMm aa 

(7) The Guta and odwr s ta ptu i r a nptiiwir it and 

Jmce ve get wb*tis.ca#d " “ in the Gita 

000 rinphcrt. 

M lbs, js & nnt km 

JWriw tf fctaF it V btwvmb 

mkkm to am* m • Vm 
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(9) Yes, that is what Hindu ism has always itimnl 

(ro) Yes, I have already referred to it in (6). 

(II) and (ta), (ij) and (Ml These are given for 
informations of fie readers (12) It is a great and welcome 
change. 

(15) Every thoughtful and cultured man will have 
this view. Hindus, Moslems. Christians etc., are artificial 
distinctions created by human beings and there will come 
a time when these distinctions will disappear and man 
will think in terms of humanity. 

(16) Vide (5). 

(17) I have touched upon it previously . 

(r8) This is exactly what Sree Arabinda says in his 
Life Divine and this is what the Upanishads say. 

(19) Yes, Ego is a power of the Infinite (Life Divine 
by Sree Arabinda). 

(20) I quite agree and have already referred to it. 

(21) (22) (23) This is for information of the reader. 

(24) This is exactly what Sree Arabinda says in the 
life Divine and this is the scientific theory of evolution. 

(25) Exactly what our scriptures have always 
preached, but the present day Hindus have become weak 
and imbecile and degraded. 

(26) A welcome innovation which the Hindus ought 
to follow. 

(27) A Good reform. The Hindus are veering round 
to this view. Other religions ought to accept it. It is 
amply barbarism. One Pir in Sind has one iakb of 
dsdples who have vowed themselves to this ideal. 
Educated yoongmen are against sacrifice. 

(28) It was pomibie for the Sikhs to undo the wrongs 
Am* to t hen* became of the infusion of the new spirit by 
Gun Minsk and toe other Gum, and when the author 

X 
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says that a substantial orginality was given to Sikhism by 
the founder, I think one should say this is the originality 
imparted. 

Let me now ransack “ Messages of Sikhism.” 

(1) Many are the forms in which the Lord manifests 
Himself. (Page 14), 

(2) (a) Call him the true Guru, who has knowledge 
of God. 

(6) He is the true Guru, who understand the 
True One. (Page 53). 

(3) Prophets created by God in different ages are 
known as His Avatars. (Page 67}. 

(4) Recognise Him in yourself. (Page 93). 

(5) His name is the real Tirtha. (Page 99). 

(6} What can a man get without exertions? (Page 

118). 

(7) Know Yourself. (Page 150}. 

(1) (2), (4) and (7) arc entirely Vedantic ideas. 

(5) Every spiritually improved mao will admit it. 

(6) This is very true so long as we are on the- 
material plane but we ignore it. 

Mr. Teja Singh says that die question whether a Sikh 
is a Hindu had better been left unraised in these days. 
I think bis view is sound. 

1 have already given my own opinion on the question. 
If there are principles, ideals, doctrines on which a religion 
is based be taken as die criteria of identity, the Sikhs are 
certainly Hindus as the Brahmans, die Saivas, die Saktas, 
and Sects, kindred to these are Hindus. 

To nun up: A Sikh is he who believes in one God, 
die tea Gums, the Guru Granth Shahib, the Sikh Scrip¬ 
ture, tjves his life according to die Sikh principles, has no. 
Other rebgfcw. 
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According to Sikhism, there is one God, the creator, 
whose name is true, devoid ot tear and enmity, immortal, 
unborn, self-existent, great and beautiful. Sikhism 
abolishes caste system, rlass-exdusivcness. untouchability, 
idolatry, conrremation ot widows, immurment of womrn 
infanticide, tobacco, smoking, use of wine and others 
intoxicants etc. 

It inculcates Fatherhood of Grid, and brotherhood of 
man, religious and social equality for all mankind, truth, 
and truthful living, gratitude, philanthrojihy and all 
other moral anti domestic virtues. 

PHATlti { HAXlfKi C.AXCUOl.Y. 



SOME MYSTIC CURRENTS IN 
BENGALI LITERATURE 

Mysticism, its meaning and application. The word 
Mystic owes its origin to the Greek Mysteries. It is used 
there in the sense ot one who is king initiated into esoteric 
knowledge altout tin divine -ilsiut which he must keep 
his mouth shut,—<ir as one who still has his eyes shut in 
the sense that he is not yet realised. The Neo-I’lalonists 
explained the meaning as delilierately shutting the eyes to 
external things, (i] Dean Inge however gives a very 
comprehensive description of mysticism in its modern 
connotation when he says, " Mysticism has its origin in 
the raw material of all religion and philosophy—the dim 
consciousness of the Beyond which is part of thr nature of 
all human 1 wings, the obstinate questionings of sense and 
outward things,—Mysticism arises when we try to bring 
the higher consciousness into relation with the other 
contents of the mind.” 

In our opinion, mysticism existed long More the 
human mind was developed as a thinking and reasoning 
machine, and is therefore man’s first method of rising to 
the higher knowledge. We find its primitive beginning in 
the low order of trances which arc still to be found 
amongst tribal peoples. These trances were supersensu- 
ous conditions when knowledge beyond the power ot the 
mind to perceive was communicated to the primitive mind 
by a sort of temporary enhancement of the sensual facul¬ 
ties, as well as a blocking of the outward sense and 
turning it inward. It may be described as a sort of 
involuted condition, a kind of recoil of the outward bring 
which allows the inner being, the soul, to see and per¬ 
ceive. The primitive mind through which these percep- 
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turns bad to communicate themselves was however a 
blurred or dark mirror, which is the reason of the 
enigmatic nature of oracular titterings, dark sayings which 
were distorted first by the mind of the communicant and 
again by the minds of those to whom the sayings were 
uttered. As mystic knowledge at its primary stage was 
often associated with the gaining of supernatural powers 
which could be used for both good and ill, according to 
the ethical level of the person concerned, early and 
medieval Christianity looked upon these supernatural 
powers as Satanic. The relationship between mysticism 
and magic would indeed be an interesting study, but it 
seems wrong to absolutely deny the connection between 
the two. Supernatural or magical powers are associated 
with highly spiritual personalities like Christ, whose 
miracles, though they need not be taken as proof of his 
spiritual elevation still need not be denied as mere inven¬ 
tion. In the Indian Yoga systems, though supernatural 
or magical powers are never regarded as the goal, in 
certain forms of yoga like the yoga of the Natha Yogis or 
of the Tan tries, they come as a natural corrolary of their 
yogic practices and is termed by them as the eight 
aisvaryas (riches). At eight stages of the practice of die 
vidy# (Mantra) these powers are attained. Mantra is 
concaved of as the energy of the Mahalingam as well as 
ambrosia (amrtam) which removes old age. It is there¬ 
fore die cause of both creation and preservation. Nada 
is of two kinds struck and unstruck and originates in the 
pinda the seat of the ultimate sound which in the body is 
located at die m#Udh«a, below the navel. A'ada in its 
evolution from less to more distinct gives rise to letters 
syllables and speech. The mantras or mystic formulas 
which are used in invoking magical pow ers have an 
an alogous development (t). 
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Tantras have the power of communicating both 
magi ca l ^ supernatural powers. Amongst the former 
we would mention such powers as making nets to make 
evil influences ineffective, power to enter another body, 
power to make an image speak, power to create troubles 
in another s mind, power to kill another, power to pro¬ 
pitiate antagonistic deities etc. Amongst the latter, power 
to remove desease, power to associate with yoginis, power 
to remove the effects of old age, power to rise above the 
earth, power of furious speed, power to assume various 
forms etc. The highest of these su|>ematural powers is 
the control over creation and destruction. The Sadhaka 
is then said to be like Siva himself. The mind of the 
Sadhaka in this highest state is described as unmana or 
turned upwards. It is fixed in vacuity, is devoid of all 
thought, and the Yogi is lost in himself, unmoved by any 
sound, drinking of amrtam or ambrosia at the Brahma- 
randhra or highest cakra of the body (i). In Indian 
mysticism, we see therefore that magical and mystical 
powers, though not the aim. is not decried as coming from 
the devil. Apart from the Tantras even in Potanjali 
whose aim is concentration and Samadhi. (a state of 
identity of the individual and supreme souls, the abiding 
absolutely in Brahman), we are told that when the 
a dlutka fixes his attention on a particular spot and the 
state of subjugation (samyama) is attained the sadhaka 
becomes master of certain superhuman powers which are 
the subordinate fruit. Again wc are told that when the 
sadhaka practices spells mortifications and meditation 
along with emancipation, which is the highest end, five 
perfections or siddhis are attained. The reason why both 
Oimtian and Sufi mysticism decry supernatural or magi¬ 
cal powers is because it might tempt the sadhaka from his 
nninn with God. In both Safi and Christian Mysticism 
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OT love of Goa. It is that samadhi which in 
VaV.myaW \s described as ' sananda ’ or beatific. Tliis 
>(.i(r of cc'story is very well described in PJotonius, " The 
'««/ »/)(n possessed of in(cn.se Jove of Him divests herself 
of all tuna which she lias even that which is derived from 
intelligence; for it is impossible when in conscious posses¬ 
sion of any other attributes to cither behold or be 
harmonised with Hun, Then the soul must be neither 
good nor liad nor aught else that she may receive Him 
only.” It is further described that when the soul is in 
his state the One upjwars and there is nothing in between 
and they are no more two but one and that she would 
not exchange her bliss for the highest heavens. It must 
not however he thought that in either Christian or Sufi 
mysticism the soul only enjoyed the ecstacy of divine 
union. In this state, secret knowledge inconceivable to 
the mind was communicated to the soul about the nature 
and essence of God. There are many ways that this 
mystic knowledge is attempted to be expressed. Thus 
St. Clement adopts the negative way which we also find 
in the Upanisads. He tells us since God is above Being 
we cannot say what He is but only what He is not. In 
speaking of the ecstatic union St. Dionysius says, " To 
me it is right to speak without words, to understand 
without knowledge, that which is above words and 
knowledge; this 1 apprehend to be nothing but the 
mysterious silence and mystical quiet which destroys 
consciousness and dissolves forms. Seek therefore 
silently and mystically the perfect and primitive union 
with the Arch-Good.” But Dionysius describes the soul 
as bi-partite and tells us that while the higher portion of 
the soul sees the divine images directly the lower does so 
by symbols. The latter are not to be despised as they are 
true impressions of the divine characters and necessary 
step* for us to rise to die one indivisible truth by analogy. 
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j-j.j. ; s tie way in which the scriptures are to be 

used. 

And this brings us to the very important point as to 
the language used for the expression of mystic or revealed 
knowledge. The Caryapadas or Buddhist mystic songs 
of flic Sahaj cult with which we shall deal presently, are 
written in what is described as the Sandhya-bhasa which 
was at first interpreted by M. M. Pundit Haraprasad 
Sastri as the Twilight language and is said to have ken 
used in order to keep the knowledge revealed in the songs 
secret. Later scholars have however more correctly 
interpreted it as Snndha-hhasa intentional language. The 
experiences of the sadhaka king incommunicable in 
language certain words were used with the intention or 
purpose to express this knowledge. Thus a sort of mystic 
language grew up understood by those who practised the 
cult and had similar experiences, though when taken 
literally they may at times seem absurd. Thus if we take 
the second song of the Caryapadas, the poet Kukkuri. 
even while himself singing it, is quite conscious of how 
impossible it is tor the uninitiated or even unrealised 
sadhaka to enter its meaning. 

" The milk of the tortoise cannot in a 
vessel be held. 

The fruit of the tamarind tree the 
crocodile eats. 

From the court-yard near die room or 
hear Avadhwtt 

Kanet the thief has taken at midnight. 

The father-in-law sleeps the daughter- 
in-law wakes, 

Kanet the thief bas stolen from whom 
shall we ask? 

In tile day die daughter-in-law is fearful 
of tune 
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When night comes she goes to the 
mountain of desire. 

Such kind of song Kukkuri the poet sings 
(Caiyapada 2) 

Jn a million not one heart can in its 
meaning enter. 

Our own idea is this sort of intentional language, 
which has been used in all scriptural texts, and it is this 
which makes them so liable to misinterpretation. The 
ftg-vcda was certainly written in this kind of intentional 
language. Writing about the hymns of the f?g-veda 
Sree Aurobindo tells us, " We are in the presence of a 
great scripture of the mystics, with a double significance, 
one exoteric and the other esoteric, the symbols them¬ 
selves have a meaning which makes them a part of the 
esoteric significance and clement in the secret teaching 

and knowledge.At the same time the exoteric sense 

need not be merely a mask; the rks may have been 
regarded by their authors as words of power, powerful 
not only for internal but external things. A purely 
spiritual scripture would concern itself with only spiritual 
significances, but the ancient mystics were also what we 
call occultists, men who believed that by inner means 
outer as well as inner results could be produced, that 
thought and words could be used so as to bring about 
realisations of every kind, in the phrase common in the 
Veda itself, both the human and divine." (1) Actually 
in much of the scriptures which claim to be revealed or 
inspired there are panaild meanings which are equally 
tree. It is as if sheath after sheath have to be removed 
before toe innermost meaning is revealed. In toe Vedas 
there is toe historical legend, the naturalistic worship, 
toe ritualistic worship, and the toner spiritual sadksM. 
There "waning * need not be taken as at variance with 
each other. The Natural deities may be taken is toe 
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external faces of those higher spiritual powers that are 
really described by the Vedic seers. Thus Agni may be 
the Nature power presiding over the outer element of fire 
and the fire of the ceremonial sacrifice, but Agni is also 
" the luminous guardian of the truth shining out in its 
own home.” Many words such as “ go ” stands both 
for cow and light. As Sree Aurobindo tells us “ Under 
pressure of the necessity to mask their meaning with 
symbols and symbolic words the Risis resorted to double 
meanings a device easily manageable in the Sanskrit 
language where one word often bears several different 
meanings but not easy to render in an English translation 
and very often impossible.” Again legendary and alle¬ 
gorical veils have often been super-imjxrscd for the 
popular preaching of the cult, whoso mystic meaning 
remains intact. The crop of legends and allegories that 
have grown around the Kr.tna. Siva and Sakli cults may 
be taken as illustration. Dr. Sasibhusan Dasgupta has 
commented on the style of the medieval mystic poets of 
India which he calls enigmatic. ‘'Our own idea is that the 
outward absurdity is only a mask lor the deeper truths of 
sadhana which the words signify and which is only 
gradually revealed to the initiate according to his progress 
in the sadhana and his ability to understand the true 
meaning of the terms by his yogic realisations. The 
difficulty that scholars feel in interpreting these mystic 
songs, is because things are described in symbols whose 
reality only the sadhaka realised in the cult can under¬ 
stand so that to the unrealised it appears occult, and the 
present depressed position of thesg cults, which having 
been long confined to ignorant men bave lost their high 
character, so that the words used are interpreted in an 
external and crude way, giving die outermost meaning. 

If India » the home of Mysticism it is in Bengal that 
die mystical heart of India beats. From die ninth or 
tenth century when (be first Caryapadas or Buddhist 
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Mystic Songs of the Sahaja cult were composed, (1) 
which happen to be the first literary productions in Bengali 
available to us, up to the twentieth century which has 
given us the fine songs of Upanisadic mysticism of 
Ravindranath, Bengal may boast of an unbroken stream 
of inyslic songs, spontaneous outbursts of mystic 
knowledge which has made the complex mind of Bengal 
its instrument of expression, It is an undoubted fact that 
it is in song that mystic or occult knowledge finds its best 
medium for expression, for through song direct knowledge 
can lie most directly communicated. It is the literary 
form least interfered with by thought, and the reasoning 
and logical mind there has the least influence. It moves 
by an inner logic as also bv an inner rhythm, and the 
metrical and rhythmic word is supported by musical 
sound into which the idea is liberated avoiding the bondage 
or fixation of thought. 

We shall here deal with the three main mystic 
movements which have endowed Bengali literature with 
its fine substance of myslfc poety,—the Sahaja the Sakta, 
and the Vaisuava. The sahaja cult shows two distinct 
stages, the Buddhist and the post-Caitanya stages of the 
Sahaja cult. We shall however deal with the Buddhist 
Sahaj cult where we get the cult in its purest form, un¬ 
alloyed by its mixture with Vaisnavism, though any 
seeped Study of the post-Caitanya Sahaja cult will show 
that the adoption of the terms of Vaisaava mysticism are 
ideed as superficial to it as the adoption of the terms of 
Mahoyana Buddhism is to the Buddhist Sahaja cult. In 
dealing with Vaisnava mysticism we shall illustrate from 
the songs of Candidosa because of its absolute quality and 
its freedom from poetic rhetoric. In dealing with Ten- 
trie mysticism we shall illustrate from die songs of 

fiTfbiw blwtli'd ie wwcs of opUnw—'lbs dst* «l tb* K*3kf 
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Kamprasad in whose songs Tantric mysticism seems to 
«> to have found their highest fulfilment. 

The Sahaja cult in Bengali literature. Though 
Sahaja-Yana is regarded as one of the Yanas of Maha- 
yana Buddhism or more properly Tantric Buddhism, 
M. M. Pundit Haraprosad Sastri seems to consider that it 
had an earlier origin which is lost in darkness, (i) Dr. 
Susibhusan Dasguptu also thinks that T.mtricism trom 
which the Sahaja cull sprang is an ancient religious cult 
of India manifesting itsel) sometimes as Hindu and some¬ 
times as Buddhist, fi) Our own idea is that Tantricistn 
had its origin in the esoteric and erotic practices which 
were associated with Vedic mysticism against which 
Buddhism revolted. When these esoteric and erotic 
practices were on the point of debasing the Vedic religion, 
there was a reformist movement in which the deeper 
spiritual import of the Vedas was culled and fixed in the 
higher thought and realisation in the I'punisads, and 
Vedic ritualism was relegated to a secondary position. 
With the rise of Pauranic Hinduism and the suliordination 
of the homa sacrifice to Puja in which some of the ritua¬ 
lism was cymbollically incorporated, the Vedic mystics 
who still practised the earlier esoteric and erotic rites, 
(hints of which wc get in some Upanisads), spread 
amongst the non-Aryan population whose gurus they 
became. This Vedic Tantricism as wc wouid call it for 
want of a better name got mixed up with .Saiva mysticism 
which was already part of the religion of the indigenous 
non-Aryan population, and this composite Tontricism 
found its way into both Hinduism and Buddhism so that 
we find them in die latter emerging as the various yanas 
of Hah ay ana Buddhism or more correctly Tantric 
Buddhism. Saiva mysticism in its purer form is found 
in (be Notha cult, but Tantridsm became so hetrogeoous 
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and mixed that it would be difficult to separate the various 
strands which have entered into its composite nature. 
Still its essence may be taken as the awakening or evoca¬ 
tion of die Divine Sakti, the flaming strength of the 
Divine Will, whose image was the mystic fire of 
ttie Vedic Sacrifice. Of the doctrine of the Vedic 
mystics Sree Aurobindo writes " The image of the sacri¬ 
fice is sometimes that of a journey or voyage; for it 
travels, it ascends; it has a goal—the vastness, the true 
existence, the light the felicity—and it is called upon to 
discover and keep to the good, the straight and the happy 
path, to the goal, the arduous yet joyful road of the truth. 
It has to climb led by the flaming strength of the divine 
will as from plateau to plateau as of a mountain, it has to 
cross as in a ship the waters of existence, traverse its 
rivers overcome their deep pits and rapid currents; Its 
aim is to arrive at that far off ocean of light and 
infinity " (i). 

Almost every pada of the Caryopadas gives this 
image of a journey or voyage. The image of the boat is 
frequently used. 


“ The boat of compassion is full of gold, 

For silver there is no place 
Kambali the poet rowing towards the sky 
is gone,” 

(Caryapada 8 ). 

Again in another poem the poet Kannhu asks, 

“ Oh Dombi I ask your real nature 
On whose boat oh Dombi do you come 

and go.” (Caryapada 10). 

There is frequent reference to tbe high place which is the 
goal of tbe journey and consequently there is the idea d 

ascent. 
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" High, high is the peak, where sits the 
Sabari Maiden.” 

or (Caiyapada 28). 

" When die power of the nerves on high 
seat is held 

And die drum unstruck is giving forth 
music, in triumph 

Kannhu the Kapali enters the way of the 

world.” (Caryapada 11). 

The sky is also mentioned in many poems 

" Kambali the poet rowing towards the sky 
is gone.” 

or (Caryapada 8). 

” From sky to sky raising the house with 

the heart as axe,” (Caryapada 50). 

The sky is often synonymous with the Void 
“ When void with void is united 
All regions are then apparent. 

(Caryapada 44). 

The body is regarded as die boat on which the sadhaka 
crosses the waters of bhava or the world. 

” The body a small boat, the mind the oar, 

The excellent teacher's word the rudder.” 

(Caryapada 38). 

The body is again described as the boat of the three 
refuges, (sar&n) or a raft made by joining the three 
planks, the refuges or planks standing for Kaya, Vak, 
Citta. By the body must be understood die perfected 
body or nddba deha, which only can be the means of 
attaining the Sahaja Siddhi, or die perfection in Sabaj. 
But the perfected body cannot itself reach the sadhaka to 

hi* fatmatioo. 

" Behram the Canges and Yamuna die 
boat takes her coarse. 
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When it is drowning there Dombi enters and 
with her play crosses the boat over. 

Row on, row on, Dombi the way has 
become straight, 

By the blessings of the excellent teacher 
1 shall go again to Jinpura.” 

(Caryapada 14) 

We see from the above that the path is straight; the 
right path is also described as being without any obstruc¬ 
tions and it is described as the path in which the eight 
siddhis or perfections are gained. 

Oh foolish one the Void having no dissolu¬ 
tion is not visible. 

By proceeding along the right path one can 
gain the eight siddhis. 

The right and left leave, Oh Sandpnd where 
straying you play, 

On the landing place are no bushes, straw or grass 
with eyes closed proceed on the way." 

(Caryapada 15). 

The dangers in the way of the Sadhaka is often 
mentioned. The greatest danger for the sadhaka lies in 
the two channels left and right of the right path called 
the Avadhwb. These are referred to as the two banks 
of which the Sadhaka must keep dear. They are said to 
be full of lilt. They are creative of the world, and the 
channels through which birth and rebirth enter, which 
the sadhaka of the Sahaja cult must avoid. Thus we 
have. 

The worid-river flows with deep and fierce 
motion, 

There is no place on the two sides filled 

with silt (Caryapada 5). 
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And again we are told, 

“ The three planks come together and Oh 
the sound unstruck is produced with 
great frequency. 

Hearing this all the material spheres of Mam 
the terrible (sawsur) are disinte¬ 
grated." (Cury.ipad.t lb). 

The aim of the cult is the attainment of the state of 
Sahaja and the enjoyment of Mahosukha. The latter is 
enjoyed on the way to the former. 

The great joy by you on the way is 
enjoyed." 

The fact is if the right path is taken the path to Sahaj is 
indeed a blissful path, for the Yogini or Divine Sakti that 
helps the traveller to cross the waters of the world does 
so indeed in play. It would In- wrong to think of the 
path of Sahaja to be an ascetic path. 

And this brings us to the vexed question of the 
woman partner in Sahaja Sadhana. M. M. Pundit 
Haraprasad Sustri condemns the cult outright as one 
aimed at the prolongation of carnal pleasure. I'ndoubt- 
edly the cult, as it exists at present, is one which might be 
so described. The control of breath and other hatha 
yogic and sexoyogic practices do help in rejuvinating the 
body and producing a happy state ol mind but to consider 
these as the aim of the sadhakas of the Sahaja cult with 
whose songs we arc dealing would indeed be unjust. 
For the Sahaja Siddhais their sadhana was a very difficult 
process in which the highest realisations ivcrc sought to 
be attained. The hatha-yogic and sexo-yogic practices 
were only the preliminaiy stage, means necessary for the 
stddha-sarira or the perfected body which alone could 
bold the downpour of Mahesukha, so that the physical 
body of the sadhaka was transformed into die immortal 
body of Miss without which the Sahaja state was 
imjm —i M» tn fact it is in this body of Miss in which the 
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Sahaja sadhaka tastes the human play in the post 
Caitanya Sahaj song. 

" In Sahaja form the Sahaj a man Tastes 
the human play." 

Both the Sufis and Christian mystics attained similar 
blissful states of rapture when the heart was divinely 
illumined. The Vaisnava mystics realised this same 
transformation through the Gopi-Bhava, in the perfected 
adhara, in which all the fifty-five and other qualities of 
the deity had play. 

But though the Sahaj ias adopted Saktis for the 
purposes of Sadhana, these Saktis were often Yoginis 
with whom they united in the subtle body, when they had 
made some progress in the sadhana. When further 
progress had been made the Sadhaka could invoke 
Avadhtttika or Sakti which lay coiled at the mani-mut. 
At the last stage the sadhaka had the power of invoking 
the transcendental Sakti who is invoked as Dombi. In 
the Caryapadas we find all forms of Sakti invoked. 
Upaya or means refers lo all these four forms of Sakti. 
Sakti or Upaya was the means of carrying the boddhi- 
citta to the Usuwa-Kamala. The Boddhi-citta as ex¬ 
plained by Dr. Sasibhusan Dasgupta is the bliss produced 
by the union of Prajua and Upaya, which in Sahaj 
practice meant the union of the female and male, or of 
the female and male organ signified by the lotus and the 
thunder or die Bajra and Kama!. This bliss through 
control of die vital winds was carried from die Maei-nrala 
Where it was produced to the Umsa-Kamala where it was 
riffled in the form of Sahaja bliss, or Mahasukha, so that 
the body of the sadhaka was transformed into the 
immortal body which became ejer, without decay and 
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Undoubtedly the aim oi the Sahajiyes was to firmly 
establish themselves in the state of Sahaja, a slate of 
immutable being which is Sahaja or Sahajata to all being. 
Actually it is a state of Being wher all becoming has 
ceased. When the sadhaka in the recoil or reverse 
movement of yoga reaches this state *' his liody liecomcs 
firm as Bajra, it has no decay or destruction and the mind 
attains a state of equanimity.” (Kaulajuana-Nirnaya 
page 51). The state of Sahaj is descritied in Krmurarya’s 
Dohflkosa thus. ‘‘ The Nirvana or Sahaj is a condition 
such as that of a sea without waves; unmuddied, clear, 
transparent. It is without sense of sin or virtue,” The 
state of Sahaja is further thus described, " It is omnis¬ 
cient, omnipresent, and all good. All spiritual surress 
lies in it. The mind on attaining it becomes immobile. 
The sound, form, touch, smell and all other prneptions 
merge into it. It is free from any positive or negative 
attributes, there is no production or destruction of attri¬ 
butes in it, and it is a state of perfect calm and the mind 
then attains its fulness." (Akulavira Tantra edited by 
Dr. Probodh Bagchi). In the same hook the Sahaja 
stale is further described as one in which the sadhaka 
feels.” He himself is the goddess, himself the god, the 
disciple, the preceptor, and he is at once the meditation, 
the man who meditates and the divinity (meditated 
upon).” 

Such a high state of realisation cannot in any way 
be dismissed merely as carnal enjoyment. But we should 
not rush to the opposite extreme and think of the 
Sahajiyas as seekers of the highest Absolute. Rather 
they were mystics who valued their state of mystic rapture 
in which all sensuous perceptions were dissipated, the 
body itself trans-substantia ted so that it became a vessel 
of the higher delight, and (he mind was full of perfect 
*nd fulness. It would be equally a mistake to deny 
their sexo-yogic practices, and die nature of the Sxkti 
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will always be misunderstood, unless we realise that these 
were, (l) a corpora! partner who is the physical means o{ 
the sadhan, for the Sahaja sadhana it is the union of the 
sadhaka and his corporal Sakh in maithuna which 
awakens Candali or the yogic power whose seat is in the 
region of the navel, so that she is set ablaze and as her 
heat touches the house of Dombi at the Uswsa-kamala, 
amrta or soma which is in the moon or sasadhara 
(sahasrara) pours down and not only quenches the fire 
of Candali which has dissipated the phenomenal world as 
the light of the moon dissipates the darkness, {so that the 
phenomenal world is perceived by the sadhaka as a 
magical illusion), but carries the boddhi-citta trium¬ 
phantly to the usfitsa-kamala where it unites with Dombi 
so that the final transformation in Sahaja takes place. 
(Caryapadas Pada 30) (2) The subtle partner, the 
yoginis who in the subtle body arc available to the 
sadhaka for help in sadhan. According to Kaulajaana 
Nimaya these yoginis may be classified as external 
(bahista) or internal (adhyatma) in which latter case 
they must be realised within the body. (3) the divine 
Sakti who appears at the navel as Candali, as the des¬ 
troyer of the worlds and at the Usnisa-kamala as Dombi, 
Sabari, Nairatma, the beauteous Sahaja maiden, who 
is the means of the final transformation of the 
sadhaka. 

The Caryapadas are songs of mystic practice and 
must be so taken. Any attempt to identify them with any 
philosophy, madhyaraika, Upanisadic or otherwise too 
closely is bound to lead to difficulties in understanding the 
padas. That the philosophical terms taken from Madhya 
mika philosophy acquire in Sahaja yarn a particular 
significance can be seen from the ease with which terms 
like Kaya-Vak-Citta of Madhy a mika are tran sfo rmed into 
Rupa-rags-rati in die poot-Caitanya Sahaja colt tains 
bom Vaismva rhetoric. Again Dombi appears in Are 
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post-Ciitwya Sahaj cult as " the true Rajalt maiden 
(swampa Rajak mnj. 

We shall end our treatment ol the Hauddha Sahaja 
Cult with one or two characteristic songs Irum the 
C&ryspadas. 

Pressing three nerves oh! Yogin fair, 

Me in your arms embrace and bear, 

The thunder and lotus with delight 
Rub and timeless make me quite. 

Kissing your lips in your arms I'll sink 
Lotus honey divinely dnnk. 

1’mled with me though you lie 
You no bonds can touch or be. 

At jewelled centre though you play 
In high trance absorved you slay. 

Locked in the house the breath sou still 
(With honey sweet the body fill) 

The sun and moon loth halves destroy! 

(Yogin fair me convoy!) 

(X kundara yoga the conquest his 
The poet Kukkuri a hero is 
See in his body the sign appear 
Men and women him revere (i). 

(Caryapada 4). 

The three main yogic channels are under control and 
whilst m&ithuna goes on the Yogini or Sakti awakes and 
destroys the sense of duality which is produced by time. 
Whilst closely embracing the boddhidtts as she ascends 
from the Maoi-muia she is absorved in high samodhi at 
be sahasrsra. The breath is suspended in kumbhaka, 
DMk-creabon and creation, the son and moon are both 
destroyed and Kukkuri the poet becomes master of the 
Kundara yoga and is known as sneb by the power oi his 
Hgns or tiddhit. 
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We give below another poem addressed to Dombi or 
the transcendental Sakti who descends from the Saha- 
srara and carries the Boddhicitta now the purified blissful 
consciousness to its goal. Dombi, whose nature is trans¬ 
cendent, may be distinguished from Yogini of the previous 
pada who is the Sakti at the Manimula and who having 
awakened makes the upward ascent carrying the Boddi- 
citta with it. 

“Your hut from the city far removed. 

Your passing touch how gracious proved, 
Untouchable maid with you I’ll dwell 
In high joy none can tell, 

For Kannhu a Kapali without disgust 
Naked is shorn of all lust. 

On a lotus merged with you, 

Its three score four petals in view, 

With you Dombi 1 see him dance, 

The Perfect one in joyous trance. 

Your nature true oh ! maid reveal 
Naught of yourself from me conceal. 

On a boat you come and go 
Whose is the boat oh! let me know. 

Oh ! sell your thread and basket too 
And I'll renounce my box for you. 

For you a Kapali, I nothing reck, 

A garland of bones around my neck. 

The stem you eat the banks you break 
Killing, the 1 shall Dombi take. 

Caiyapada to) 

The hut or abode of Dombi whose nature is trans 
cendent is far removed from the city, (the human body 
but her passing touch as she comes and goes is felt bi 
the Sadhaka. Kannhu die poet is determined to live witl 
her and therefore he has become a naked Kapali, ».«. 
has shorn himself of all sense of duality which acts Kk 
a veil. He is also devoid of attraction and repnlson 
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He sees !he sixty-four petals of the one lotus (at the 
sahasrara) and sees the I'erfect One dancing with Dombi 
on it. The perfect One is the unqualified Inerratr with 
whom the sadhaka identifies himself. He then asks 
Dotnbi whose boat she comes and pies in for the boat is 
the blissful colisriousness Dombi is then requested to 
sell her thread and basket, which stands tor the trans¬ 
cendental consciousness lit with the divine rays, and he 
will renounce liis reed box, his codstkusiu'ss limited In 1 
ahamkara. For the sake of Ihittlln he has Income a 
Kapali wearing a necklace- ot hones, Dombi lias broken 
the lake and eats the stem ot the lotus, till- channel of 
birth and death, and the- saeihaka will nmv take her, 
(The last line is not very clear owing te> inverted con¬ 
struct: in. 

Tanlrtcum is Me Sakti-(u!l w HcngaU liitralutt . 

We have suggested that Tatitncism owes its origin to 
the esoteric and erotic practices associated with Yodic 
mysticism Agni the- flaming strength ol the- Divine will 
lieeame Sakti of Terntncism. Agni the male pod Warne 
Sakti the’ female goddess as Vedir mysticism pot con¬ 
taminated by association with Mongolian tribes who from 
time to time invaded the plains of India from the north 
and north East, and from whose religion Tantncism 
inherited its demoniacal element and its worship of 
SaktB or female energies. The resurgence of Tatitncism 
in Bengal, when the various yanas of Buddhist Tantnrism 
were popularised, corresponds with the period when the 
powerful king of Tibet Srong-Tsan (who sent military 
assistance to the Chinese envoy Wang-hitien-tse in his 
military exploits in India and who exercised suzerainty 
over Nepal | is said to have made extensive conquests in 
India. It is said that he conquered Assam and made 
hinweff master over half of India. (History of Bengal, 
edited by R. C. Majtundar, page 81) Tantric tradition 
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also supports the view that Tantridsm in India owes its 
origin to Tibet (Mahocina) or the Nilachala or the blue 
mountains near Kamakshya. It is said that Vasista 
having failed to make Parvati appear to him through 
ascetic rites prepared to curse the Mahavidya Devi 
Thereupon Kuleswari Mahavidya appeared to him and 
asked him to go to Mahacma and the country of the 
Bauddhas and always follow Atharva Veda. There- 
seeing the Digambara Siddhais enjoying and making 
enjoy women he was shocked til] the Buddha explained 
the nature o( the sadhana. Another story of Vasist.i 
connects the origin of Tantricism with Kamaksya. It i' 
said that the Devi appeared and asked him to go to 
Nilarhala and worship Parameswari Devi at Kamakshya 
(Sakti and Sakta, Page 181-185). 

That Tantricism not only affected mystic Vedicistn 
but also the Saiva cull is apparent from the legends about 
Minanatha who is regarded as the Adi-guru or the first 
teacher of the Notha Cult which is a Saiva mystic cult 
It is said that Minanatha went to Kadaligrama (Kama¬ 
kshya) at the bidding of the Devi and there got enamoured 
of the queens who ruled that land and was later rescued 
from there by his disciple Goraksanath. The discription 
of the place and the supremacy of women in that place 
might suggest that it was a land where die matriarchal 
system prevailed, as well as that it was a centre of the 
Sakti cult. In Kaulajxanintnrava we are told that 
Matsyendranotha was bom at Candradvtpa where he 
attained his Siddhi and went later to Kamakshya. We 
might presume that here be associated the Saiva mystic 
hathayogk practices with esoteric and erotic practices 
associated with Sakti worship and became the founder of 
the Kaula school of Buddhist Tantricism, and was bailed 
as the founder of the Sahaja cult as weC. The legends in 
connection with Minanatha or Mttsyeodnuiatha suggest 
that Saiva mysticism passed through a period of mxtan 
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with the Sakti cult from which it saved itself and wu able 
to retain its original yopc am) ascetic nature. 

There is some controversy whether Hindu Tantricism 
originated in Bauddha Tantricism. But Tantricism is a 
mystic cult and is neither Hindu nor Bauddha. In fact as 
we have pointed out in connection with the Sahaja cult 
the language used by the Tantrirs look Hindu or Bauddha 
colouring according as it suited them. Whether the 
element of Tantric worship in the esoteric and erotic 
practices of Vedir mysticism was a later introduction or 
not it is difficult to say. but the ritual of crushing the soma 
leaves in the pestle and mortar, was interpreted in secret 
erotic rites as the act of maithuna The symbol of the 
Siva-lingum and (iauripati resembling the pestle and 
mortar or sil-noda are even to-day indicative of this Vedic 
origin. The soma juice was the pleasurable sensation of 
maithuna which awakened the Kulakuadalini the divine 
sakti dormant at (he mnlmihar which rose when awake to 
the centre in the region of the navel (manimula). We 
have already mentioned that the Vedir Ag»i and the 
Tan trie Sakti art identical in Tannic mystic rites. The 
navel-centre in dchalattva as we know is the scat of the 
element of lire. The next rite in the Vedir sacrifice is the 
rile of pravargya or the pravargya karma, (i) which 
consisted in pouring milk in the heated clarified butter 
contained in an earthenware vessel. The fact that this rite 
is regarded as an upacara seems to show that it was a 
later interpolation in the Vcdic ritual. In esoteric practice 
Mahavira the earthen vessel is the human body in which 
Sakti has already been awakened, " the human body of 
great heroic mettle.” Payas the milk is “ the yield of the 
Cow of light.” the amrta or transcendantal bliss which 
descends from the Sohasrara and sustains the body of the 
sodhaka when Sakti makes her upward journey which is 

(l) A dMcUstto of At rtt. » (fern br T. V. Sutd - V««» 
WMw to IS» VrdMf Sm AwM) (Mda, twi mmtm. 
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associated with the destruction of the phenomenal world. 
Gharma is " brilliant heat " and is kindred to ghrita or 
ghrini which means to shine, to bum. It is Kalagni or 
•Sakfi at the navel centre, which when aroused flames 
upward destroying all that is impure and base in fact the 
entire veil ol duality, and ignorance {2). 

The Vidya or knowledge from which the pravargya 
rite takes its origin is the Madhu Vidya which is associated 
with the son of Atharvan, Dadhyan. Atharvan belongs 
to the family of Angirasas who according to Srec 
Aurobindo are powers of light and flame who became 
humanised as the fathers of the race. (Secrets of the 
Vedas—Arya). The word Atharva according to T. V. 
Kapali Sastri (Vedic wisdom in the Vedanta) means 
fixed, not moving and so it is suggested by him that 
Atharva is the first or original flame power of Agni fixed 
in the human being generating Dadhyan, a particular 
manifestation of him, a flame power which moves on and 
progresses towards Ihr higher levels. According to Vedic 
legend it is to Dadhyan that Indru reveals the Madhu- 
Vidya the knowledge of the Madhu or the Delight which 
sustains existence, so that he alone can open the stalls of 
the cows of light hidden hy the Punis. Again it is with 
the bones of Dadhyan (the human body aflame with 
divine light) that Indra slays the Vritras the many-sided 
ignorance creative of the phenomenal world. Madhu in 
the external sense is the juice of the soma plant, which as 
we have signified in the esoteric and erotic sense is the 
delight arising from Maithuna. But Madhu or Soma has 
also a mystic significance, in which it is the delight which 
sustains and supports existence, the ddight from which 
creation arises and into which it merges. It is therefore 
alio die Amrta, the wine of immortality which die gods 
drink and which sustains die sadhaka when be has 
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attained die mystic union and been triumphantly carried 
to his goal. We have seen in the songs of the Sahajiyas 
that the delight which comes from the union of Vajra- 
kamal (maithuna) is the boddhicitta, but it is the impure 
boddhi<itta, which must be purified of sawsar. (his chain 
of coming and going, and lie earned by Dombi the 
transcendental bliss to the Sahaja cakra, where it remains 
in the Sahaja state. In tile Vedas, which like the Sahaja 
songs are songs of mystic practice we have many songs 
which give detailed description of the washing, crushing, 
pressing and straining, of the soma juice. To those 
initiated in the myshi practices of Vedie sadhana these 
songs must have had an esutelK significance and taught 
the sadhaka to transform the delight of Maithuna into the 
mystic soma, the sustaining delight of existence. The 
description of the strainer or seive definitely makes it 
impossible that the seive should only refer to the physical 
inslniment through which the juice of tile soma leaves 
passes. 

'■ Wide spread out for thee is the seive of thy [Hinfy- 
ing. 0 master of the soul In-coining in the ereature, thou 
pervades! his memliets all through. He tastes not that 
delight who is unripe, anti whose Ixidy has not suffered 
in the heal of the fire; they alone an- prepared who have 
been prepared by the flame ” (Ag-Veda ix, 8(). 

The hymn addresses to Soma, who is adressed as the 
master of die soul, (because soma the delight of exis¬ 
tence is the essence of the soul), and who in the creature 
the Jiva is the becoming. Soma is said to pervade all 
the members of the body of the sadhaka, but rally of him 
whose body is ripe having suffered the heat of the fire, 
those who have been prepared by the flames. We have 
already seen how in the Tantra this heat is created by the 
awakening of the Sikh, the flaming strength of the divine 
will. Again the seive is thus described. ” the strainer 
through which the beat of him who is purified is spread 
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oat in the seat of heaven; its threads shine out and stand 
extended." Is not the seat the highest heaven, just as 
die earthen vessel is the body of the sadhaka, and the 
threads that stand extended and shine out are undoubtedly 
the yogic channels through which, “ the heat of him,” 
the sakti or powerful will of man, the tire of tapas, or the 
joy of existancc still impure is purified? 

We have said enough to show that there is a close 
resemblance between the Vedic mystic practises and the 
Tantric mystic practices. But it must be clearly under¬ 
stood that mystic practices form only a small portion of 
Vedic knowledge. It is only the introductory knowledge 
upon which alone the higher knowledge can be founded 
which is collected from the Vedic hymns and systematised 
in the Upanishads. Wc should not therefore take the 
Sahaja state sought to be reached by the Sahajiyas or the 
laya of the Hindu Tantras as realisation of the highest 
Absolute. Wc know that after Sree Ramkrishna had 
attained Tantric Siddhi under the direction of Bhairabi 
he was initiated by Totapuri in to the Turiya samadhi 
which is union with the Absolute consciousness. We have 
already seen that the state of Sahaja was a state in which 
the thinking and reasoning mind becomes immobile, all 
dualistic knowledge dissappears and the Sadhaka enters 
the blissful equilibrium whose nature is Mahasukha. 
Poised in this equilibrium the sadhaka goes about his 
daily duties. The Tantric laya too is a similar state of 
equilibrium in which there is a similar disappearance of 
dualistic knowledge i.e.. of enjoyer and enjoyed, and the 
sadhaka becomes identical with die object of worship. 
Thus die Sadhaka prays in the Tantratattva. " By thy 
mercy bring about the dissolution of my world in these 

twin aspects of thyself, Sakti and Sakta.With the 

co&yrium paint of wisdom grant glorious vision to fix 
•eyn of thy son blind from birds. Grant me Out wbereeo- 
-tver 1 may twin (ban whether on earth, the waters or in 
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space, thy beauteous form may make me forgetful of the 
appearance of the world." We can also sec that there is 
DO place for mayavada in the Tantrus, for Maya is an 
attribute of the Divine Sakti. The following prayer 
testifies this, Thou alone in the two aspects of Sakti and 

Sakta are the nourisher of both Agama and Nigama. 

So I say Mother That the Nigama and the Agama (Crea¬ 
tion and Non-creation) which are in Thee will never be 
destroyed! But destroy for once O Mother the Nigama 
and the Agama (the going out and the coming) which 
are in me." 

Though in Sahaja, Maithuna whether in the physical 
or subtle body was essential for the awakening of Sakti 
(called Candali in the Sahaja songs), in the Tantras the 
alternative method of Dfayana or meditation could be 
adopted. Through the vicarious method of meditation 
on the union of .Siva and Sakti with which the sadhakas 
identified themselves, joyous vibrations corresjionding to 
the joy of actual maithuna were created in the sadhaka’s 
body which aroused the Kulakundalini Sakti. The 
number of Buddhist Tantric gods and godesses whose 
images we find in dose embrace seems to indicate that 
such meditation was also a part of the Buddhist Tantras. 
The method through which the sadhaka identified himielf 
with Sakti was through Ahamkara which is die conception 
of sadhaka that he is the deity. " I aift the goddess and 
the goddess is in me." Thus in the Mabanirvana Tantra 
we have, " The initiate having purified the bhutas thou Id 
think of himself as the Devi." The sadhaka having 
thus identified bis own kcha-sakti with the Devi, who is 
tire divine Iccha-Sakti or the Divine Will (to manifest), is 
bourne up by the Devi in the return movement as when 
tire Will to manifest is withdrawn into the Unmanifest 
One-ness, destroying ail the bhutas and all duality the 
Ca^haiw is able to make the ascent into the Unmanifimt. 
In the Hindu Tantras the relation between the Devi and 
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the* sadhaka was that of the Mother and child, but in all 
hymns previous to Ramprosad the devotional rather than 
the emotional tone is paramount. 

We have already stated that we have chosen to 
illustrate Tantric mysticism through the srings of Ram- 
prosod because in these songs the emotion of mystical 
cxtacy in the Tantras has reached its highest expression. 
There is scarcely an aspect of Tantric mysticism with 
which the songs of Ramprosad do not deal. The songs 
on the Advent of the Mother are amongst the* most 
beautiful songs of the Bengali language, full of mystic 
significance as the)* are. 

" Rhythmic, swaying, who comes there 
Drunk with wine with streaming hair 
A maid quick-stepping goes to war 
To crush dark forces ever more, 

These she holds in her hands 
The ’Bishop’ (i) devours with gesture 
grand. 

As wunderous on blue-watered lake 
The crimson flowers in blossom break. 

See her body mystic dark 
Blood-sprinkled as with sacred mark. 

On her fare a lotus blue 

The crescent moon is bom anew. 

Who this sipphirr jewel fine 

Who darkness rends with nails that shines. 

See, she comes like lightening rash 
With her sparkling beauty's flash; 

Deep the thunder's rumbling sound 
From end to end die skies resound. 

The sons of Did, pale depart. 

As they quake with trembling heart. 

Mother your anger oh forswear! 

(,) Tk* •bptaEt dice ka isdlu dico-pkayto*. tie Bobop tn »o#o 
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To your sphere return is the poet's prayer. 

The poem describes the awakening of Sakti in the 
poet. Sakti appears as the mystic darkness, which in 
truth is the dazzling effulgence which is too bright for 
mortal eves and so appears dark. Sakti as she uncoils 
herself (for she has lain roiled at the Muladhar, appears 
beautifully swaying with the spiral movement of a snake 
uncoiling herself. She awakes drunk with till' wine of 
the joy of existence (which is of the nature of the joy of 
maithuna) She destroys the danavas (forces of dark¬ 
ness) and the bhutas {elements! which are their abode, 
as well as the Bishop (dice) or rlephatn (dice) which is 
ignorance herself. Site appeals to the [wet Ixsprinklcd 
with blood, as she emerges from the tight, and the (‘nmson 
blood-spots ap(iear as victorious decorations. To the 
[wet's eve now able to I tear the dazzling light of truth, 
>aku apjx-ars as a slnak of lightening, and as she ascends 
there is the thunderous sound of the shattering of the 
bhutas or elements and the sons of Bit) (duality) tremble 
and quake. As there is danger of total extinction, and 
death of the sudhaka Kutnprosud prays to her to ascend 
to her own sphere, the Sahnsrara, and be withdrawn into 
Siva (the blissful equilibrium) from whom she has 
emerged. 

The contribution o( Ramprasad to Stfkta mystic 
poetry is the note of deep and intimate love which he 
introduces into Sakla mystic songs which were previously 
full of the note of awe and devotion. Remprasfld has 
introduced a new rasa (emotional mode) into Bengali 
poetry which is the love of the child for the mother with 
all its emotional nuances. The love of the mother for the 
child which is seen in Yasoda’s love for the child Kriua 
and the love of Kaimavati for her child I'ma, had been 
previously treated in poetry bat the child's love for the 
mother (sisu-bhwva) had never before been treated in 
Ben gali poetry. To Rtfmprosad therefore Rabindranath 
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is indebted for his charming poems in Sisu which are 
written in the same emotional mode. We have no doabt 
that the transformation of the Bengali language which was 
immensely sweetened and emotionalised by die post- 
Caitanya Padavali poetry is responsible for the tarn 
which Sakta poetry has taken in Ramprosad. Though it 
is difficult to transfer into the English language the simple 
sweetness of the complaint of the child slighted by his 
mother, we give below one of these poems. 

“ Gracious, who calls you Mother, fie! 

For to me with green leaves you rice deny, 

Whilst others milk and sugar taste 
Luxurious, rich your substance waste. 

Are they dear mother your lather’s father 
That (heir's are the mansions that I‘d have 
rather. 

And am 1 to you none of kin ? 

Oh! tell me then what is my sin? 

Have I raked up your paddy ripe 
That my fate is pf this type? 

To see me suffer thus deserted 
To a granite image are you converted. 

The sentiment in these poems may be compared to 
Rcdhika's Men, in which she shrinks from Sree Krsea 
because of his imagined neglect of her. It is the mood 
o t the sedhaka when his ego or ahamksra conies between 
himself and the Deity. In Vaisaava poetry it is a mere 
(day to intensify the love. We shall end our treatment of 
tile songs of Tentric mysticism with a famous song of 
Rempnnad in which under guise of an agricultural scmilie 
instruction in Tan trie mystical practice is given. Thus 
we see that from the Vedas to Rantprosad the same 
practice of veiling the meaning under images that in 
tiMnoahra often convey a more superficial setae, it 
mated to. 
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“ Know yen not. oh I mind, to till the land 
That sullen, idle thus you stand, 

See, barren lies the human held 
Which tilled will golden harvest yield. 

With the Mother's name make you fence 
Then none may steal the harvest thence; 

For strong the fence of her streaming hair 
Death himself will come not there. 

Lest others forfeit, alienate, 

Make strong your claim and cultivate. 

The more you sow, you’ll reap the more 
The paddy cut, how rich the store. 

Your teacher sec! the seed has sown 
With your devotion the plant has grown. 

It alone you cannot reap, 

Prasad will help to stack and heap. 

The poet in this poem wishes to instruct the initiate in the 
art ot Drha-tattva. The human body is the fertile soil 
lying barren that must be cultivated, and made to yield 
a golden spiritual harvest, The streaming hair of the 
Mother are the extended psychic channels in the Imdy of 
the sadhaka which must be filled with the nectar or wine 
of immortality which flows from the sahasrara in the form 
of the joy of pure existancc, when Sakti is awake and 
.ascends to the sahasrara to unite with Siva ; Death 
cann ot then come Dear the sadhaka. but he must be 
sedulous in his cultivation of Dehatattva if the force* of 
duality and ignorance are not to win the field from him 
and make it their borne. The harvest is the pure bliss of 
being and the higher knowledge, in which the Sadhaka 
and the object of Sadhana are merged in one and the 
tadhalu realises himself as one with the Deity. 

Fmdwum ni Bat gab hUrtUtre. 

The tens Vauwavrsm is itself indicative of its con¬ 
nection with Yitsu tint mentioned in the Vedas. Son 
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Aurobindo tells us in his Secrets of the Vedas that beca 
Visau's name is less often mentioned than those of Ind 
the Illumined Intellect, or Agni the Flaming Strength 
the Divine Will, or Soma the Lord of the Delight 
Existence, if is not due to his lesser importance. Actual 
the Vedic hymns being songs sung at the time of tl 
Sacrifice, lay more stress on the means than the goal, fi 
the sadhaka advances towards his goal by the light of tf 
illumined intellect, the strength of the divine will and 
maintained and nounshed in the arduous toil by th 
delight of existance which is the substratum both of th 
world of Being and the world of Becoming. The concep 
bon ol Visnu in the Vedas is thus summed up by Src 
Aurobindo, " Visnu is the All-Pervading, the Cosmi 
Deity, the Lover and Friend of our souls, the Lord of th' 
transcendent existence and the transcendent delight.’ 
(Secrets of the Vedas—Arya). The Vedas mention thi 
three strides of Vishnu, " 0 Vishnu now 1 declare thy 
works, who has measured out the earthly worlds, the twe 
polar extremes of earth and heaven (swar) and that 
higher scat of our seff-arcomplishing (the triple principles, 
tridhatu, beyond heaven and super-imposed upon it as 
its highest level, the last stride and the supreme scat of 
Vishnu) he supports, he the wide moving in the threefold 
steps of his universal movement.” We are told that 
these three steps are full of honey wine. “ He whose 
three steps are full of honey wine and they perish not but 
have extacy by the self-harmony of their own nature; he 
being One bolds the triple principles and earth and heaven 
also, even all the worlds ” (i). 

Thus we get here not only the all-pervasive emanation 
of Visnu through his three strides, but also the nature of 
this emanation which is honey wine, i.e.. auanda or 
delight, through which he supports the world of Brahma’s 
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tnaiung. Being the resident of the higher teal of the 
sadhaka’s self-accomplishing, that world of Being to 
which the world of Becoming must advance the prayer ot 
our Vedic fore-fathers goes up, " Let our strength and 
our thought (power purified and thought illumined) go 
up to Virtu the All-Pervading, the wide moving Bull (for 
it is he " who enjoys and fertilises all the energies of force 
and all the trooping herds of thought), whose dwelling 
place is the mountain, he who tiring One has measured 
all his Jong and far extending seat of our sdf-arcumplish- 
ing by only three of his strides ” (i). And again the 
prayer goes up " May 1 attain to and enjoy the goal of 
the movement, the Delight where souLs that seek the 
godhead have die rapture: (or there in the highest step of 
the wide-moving Visnu is the fnend of men who is the 
fount of the sweetness. Those are the dwelling place ol 
the twain we desire as the goal of our journey where the 
many-homed herds of light go travelling: the highest step 
of wide mm ing Visnu shines down on us here in the 
manifold vastness. 

The goal of the movement or the ascension, is dearly 
stated here as rapture. Vu*u here is also called the 
friend ol man, as except through the sustenance of his 
delight, man could not survive in the upward movement, 
nor could the three worlds survive. It is here too that 
are the two, (Iswar and Iswar-Sakli) and the many- 
homed cattle of Visnu. 

But though in the Vedas a very high place is given 
to Visnu be can by no means be said to occuppy a place 
of supremacy over the other gods. As in the case of 
others his function is dearly given. In the later Vedic 
period, that of the Brahmanas, he occupies a more 
prominent position. He is even said to occupy the 
highest position amongst the gods. He joins Indra in 
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turning the Asuras, (the u a regenerated ahawrkara or ego) 
oat. (Ait Br.). Bat still the fact remains that nowhere 
in Vedic literature is he given the position of Supreme 
God, Besides flic question rises from whence came the 
doctrine of Bhakti and the idea of the God of grace which 
we get in later Vais navi sin? We know that the sacrifice! 
prayed to Visitu to make good the defects of the sacrifice, 
which can be taken as a prayer for intercession of divine 
grace, and in the sacrifice itself we get the image of total 
surrender, but here we have only the germs of the later 
Vairaavism, and we must seek elsewhere for its fuller 
development. It appears that the Visitu concept of the 
Vedas at some time merged with the Bhagvata, Satvata, 
Ekantika or Pancharatra religion, which is referred in the 
' Narayaniya section of the Mahabharata and which is said 
to have been obtained from Narayana himself by Narada. 
It is also said to have been concisely told in the Harigita 
(Bhagvad Gita). But as neither the date of the Bhagvad 
Gita nor the Narayaniya are certain we can only gather 
the age of this religion from certain epigraphic records. 
The Besanger Inscription (i) of the second century' B.C. 
mentions the erection of a flag staff with the image of 
Gaurutfa at the top in honour if Vasudeva by Heliodora 
toe ambassador of the Greek king Antialkides who was a 
Bhagavata. The Ghasundi (2) inscription engraved a 
little earlier speaks of a Pujah stone wall in honour of 
Stekarsbaaa Vasudeva. Another inscription of the fust 
century B.C. at Nanaghata (3) contains an adoration of 
Sawkarahaaa Vasudeva. From these epigraphic records 
we see that the Bhagvatas were devotees of Vasudeva. 
But there is little authentic evidence about Vasudeva 
round whom 'the Bhagavata religion centred. The name 
occurs in die Taitdnya Araayaka (tenth Prapathaka) 
where it b a name of Vissu. But if we take the Bhagvad- 
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A DOSE OF GANDHISM 

No man within the past several centuries has liccn 
so universally loved and esteemed while alive and no 
death has been so deeply and widely mourned as that of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Even,- word he said, even- idea he 
thought and every deed he performed was received with 
utmost reverence throughout the world, leaders of 
thought there have been mans 1 who have enriched the 
store of human knowledge, lovers of man there have been 
many also who have shed many a dear for the sorrows of 
mankind. Gians of action also have Ircen known who 
have flung themselves like thunder-storm upon the face of 
the earth changing its look with their deeds of heroism. 
Gandhiji was in himself the noblest example of a perfect 
embodiment of what is highest and best in human thought, 
feeling and action. 

Mahatma Gandhi had the wisdom of the ancients in 
looking upon the things of the world with the eye of the 
spirit as distinguished from the modern way of looking 
upon the things ol the spirit with the eye of the flesh. 
Gandhiji possessed the vision of seers to realise the true 
truth of the universe and firmly believed in the reality of 
the supreme spirit whose imperfect and fragmentary 
manifestation the world process is. Religion according to 
Gandhian conception therefore seeks to bind together the 
hearts of men to one another and to God. The purpose 
of religious faith is the realisation of the self in all as the 
God in all and the consequent service of men and creatures 
is the perfection and completion ol religious life. It is in 
essence an inspiration which impels the individual to 
drown his egoistic self in the life of universal spirit in 
which ail barriers of caste and creed, sex and culture, 
sects and nations sink . It is all-comprehending and all- 
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encompassing in meaning and all-sweeping and all- 
embracing in expression. 

Viewing religion in this spiritual and universal sense, 
Gandhiji saw clearly that all religions are in essence the 
same; they differ only in outward appearance or forms. 
Creeds may vary but the seed of religion is always the 
same. God is Truth or better Truth, to Gandhiji is God. 
There can therefore be no such thing as Hindu Truth or 
Muslim Truth, Christian Truth or Buddhist Truth. True 
religion therefore is inconsistent with the ill-conceived 
bigotry of exclusive faiths. Religion unites man to man, 
nay it unifies mankind. But unfortunately it has been 
pervarted into a force of disunity and discord by the 
so-called leaders or propagandists of religion. God is one 
althoughth the paths may be many. All religions arc true 
to Gandhiji. So he says, “ Is the God of the Moham¬ 
medan different from the God of the Hindus? Religions 
are different roads converging to the same point. What 
does it matter that wc take different roads so long as we 
reach the same goal ”? This spirit of univerealism is the 
soul of the teachings of all men of God. 

Sree Krishna says in the Gita:— 

" The roads men follow-they all lead to me 
At last; though some are thorny and some fair ” 
According to banker:— 

“ The soul has no caste, neither any creed 
It is one with the universal life ” 

Mohammed also is said to hold:— 

“ There are as many roads to God as souls.” 
According to Sufism:— 

" Persian or Turk or Arab are not known, 

Or Hindu. Christian or Muslim to the soul: 

Wisdom and virtuous deed make the soul’s life, 

Not racial names and not communal strife.” 

Gandhiji was accordingly a firm believer in the 
fundamental unity of all Faiths. To him die different 
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scriptures were equally sacred. He would read dicta 
alternately during his prayer with equal reverence. The 
scriptures contain revelations of the same truth and could 
not but be helpful to one another, Gandhiji was thus a 
staunch advocate of the Fellowship Of Faiths. Men at 
bottom have a common human nature and God is the 
'same for all. How can there be any meaning in our 
religious and communal conflicts. In iacl, the best and 
surest remedy for communal strifes lies in exploring the 
common ground of all religions and propagating the 
spirit of unity underlying all religions. The charge is 
laid at the door of religion that it has been often (he 
source of great conflict and discord. The history of 
humanity in deed contains dark chapters of the most 
terrific and brutal conflicts in the name of religion. Men 
have indulged in orgies of murder and loot and the most 
shameful tortures on women and children in the name of 
religion. These are cruel (acts and constitute (he gravest 
slur on religion. But there can be little doubt that these 
are the outcome of foolish ignorance and ill-begotten 
religious arrogance. 

There are three stages in religious life namely:— 
Tribal, (.’retrial and Cultural. In the early stage of human 
mind, men are content to represent God in numerous 
fantastic forms and engaged themselves in mass-worship 
in fanciful ways (o suit the taste and temper of different 
tribes. Soon there emerge mighty figures ot supermen 
who claim special inspiration from the Deity and 
enunciate dogmas and doctrines to bind their follower* 
with iron chains of customs and creeds. Egoism reigns 
supreme in the minds of the authors of creeds and give 
rise to factional spirit. The spirit of domination and 
exclusion results in fanaticism and is the root of conflicts 
and feuds. But the religions spirit sooc outgrows its 
egoistic errors and makes if self-discovery. It soon 
realises that many of (he doctrines customarily accepted 



as the fundamental basis of men’s creeds do not stand the 
scrutiny of science. Religion can not be a nest oi 
unscientific opinions. It must not be in contradiction 
with the teachings of science. For example, modem 
science has disproved creation and established evolution. 
If, to be religious, one has to accept the theory of creation, 
reason has to be sacrificed at the alter of blind faith. 
Cultural religion discards this attitude of blind adherence 
to uninformed dogmas and has the courage to be scientific 

Religious differences are in fact more apparent than 
real Diversity docs not disprove unity but only illus¬ 
trates it. Cows may be of different colour and sire but 
the milk they give is always white. How can there be 
religions without a common spirit of religion? In fact 
differences can have no meaning without a background of 
resemblance. 

Every religion seeks purification of the soul and aims 
at emancipation from the bondage of the flesh. The 
individual self seeks to transcend its individuality and 
attain universality. The Jiva is to become Shiva. The 
Khudi is to become Khoda. " Love God with all thy 
heart and love thy neighbour as thyself " is the central 
truth of all religions. 

The narrow spirit of egoism is the very negation of 
religion. There can be no place for ‘ I ‘ ness and 
mtneness in religion. Since my God is the common God 
of all, the different religions constitute a noble fraternity 
engaged in the pious pursuit a common goal. There is 
no sense in saying that my religion is the best. Assertive¬ 
ness and intolerance are the product of ignorance. 
Gandhiji was the best and noblest example of religious 
toleration. He said ' the golden rule of conduct is mutual 
toleration, seeing that we will never all think alike and 
shall always see truth in fragments and from different 
angles of vision.’ 

Gandhiji’s prayers testify to the spirit of broad- 
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minded toleration and prove him to be the staunchest 
advocate of the fellowship of faiths. He took the risk of 
offending the orthodox elements of different creeds. 
Preachers there might haw t>cen of the dextrine of 
fellowship from high platforms; Ian lew rotild stick to it 
at the risk of life. So deep was his faith in fellowship that 
he made it his life's mission to proclaim this even to the 
masses at the risk of popularity. In this, he found hope 
of life and joy for mankind and without it, all, would he 
feared rightly, lead to pun and death. 

Jesus Christ said, " The kingdom of heaven is within 
and not without." It is within the soul and not within 
the realm of observation. Gandiriji went one step 
forward and thought " As within, so without.” If the 
kingdom of heaven is a reality and not a dream o! 
theologians it must he realisable within the course of 
human history. Man was made in the image of God. 
The perfections which are in God ran lie progressively 
manifested on the plane of the earth if only we. men 
accept the law of God which is no other than the law of 
love. If God is truth it follows that unity is the funda¬ 
mental fact of this world and whatever works for separate¬ 
ness and difference can have no more than temporary or 
apparent reality. The universal life ran from its very 
nature admit of no real breach. It must be all-embracing. 
There may be grades or degrees of its manifestation; but 
there can be no exclusion. It is tove which can hold 
together many into one, plurality into unity. Everything 
is true in so far as it shares in the life of the universal 
bring. 

The law of our being also contains within it the 
promise of our well being. If the universe be at bottom 
one the different members or elements of this unity must 
live in harmony with toe spirit of unity. In other words, 
we live as we love. The very idea of harm to others is 
irrelevant. Harmlessness or non-violence is the funda- 
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mental requirement or doty of man. Truth and love or 
Ahimsa thus are the two pivots on which the whole 
philosophy of Gandbiji turns. The one teaches us to be 
at one with the life of the universe and the other prompts 
us to embrace one another in love. Love of God also 
implies love of our fellow men. So strong is Gandhiji’s 
faith in these two fundamental principles which He at the 
basis of all philosophy and reUgion that he often declared 
that if there was to be a choice between freedom and 
non-violence he would unhesitatingly prefer the latter. 
To him social and poHtica! freedom are only the expres¬ 
sions of the essentia] and spiritual freedom of man. 
External freedom without internal freedom is to him a 
mirage. 

The freedom of any individual or nation to be real 
must be consistent with the freedom of others. Freedom 
therefore is inconsistent with the idea of domination. 
WTicn a nation keeps another in bondage by sheer force 
it is not itself free. It is subject to lust for power or 
pleasure and is thus itself in bondage. Gandbiji would 
replace lust by love, vanity by humility, vices by virtue, 
license by restraint, competition by co-operation. His 
conception of freedom is essentially spiritual in nature. 
Freedom is realisable only through self-conquest. The 
path of self-iodulgancc or Pravritti is ruinous. The tree 
path is that of Nivritti or self-purification. The true path 
is not that of violence or force it is that of non-violence 
or love. 

It is obvious that the realisation of such an ideal in 
wordly affairs requires a thorough re-construction of the 
tocio-poUtical structure of the collectivw-bfe of the society 
on the basis of die spiritual freedom of man. Self- 
purification is the very basis of his scheme of re-construct¬ 
ed society. A life of peace and contentment and devotion 
to the higher »in« of existence is to be desired. Accu¬ 
mulation of wealth and power in the hands of a greedy 
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few is a sign of social distemper. And as mill* and 
factories by using machine augment man’s greed, they 
should be replaced by cottage industries. Villages and 
Dot cities should be the real centre of life and action. 
Our attention should be diverted Irom the outward 
glamour of modem life and fixed upon the inner varieties 
of existence. Equality of man, regardless of the distinc¬ 
tions of caste, sex or creed should be emphasised. 
Science should cry halt to its mad quest lor man's power 
and pleasure and should devote itself to the pursuit of 
peace, progress and perfection. Organisations for war 
should be replaced by organisations lor peace. All 
thought of world-war should give place to a pious devotion 
to world-peace. 

Lofty as the principles of his faith were, Gandhiji was 
by nature and nurture the simplest and loveliest of men. 
There was no touch of any rigid austerity which charac¬ 
terises a religious or philosophic temperament. There 
was nothing like exclusiveness about him. His was the 
gentlest, the loveliest of characters. He was simplicity 
itself. A transparent sincerity was markedly present in 
him always. There was no secrecy in his dealings. 
Abstemious in eating and drinking, regulated in sleeping 
and waking he led the disciplined life of an Indian hermit. 
Free f:\>m anger, greed and fear h found joy to seeking 
tile good of all. He exemplified in himself the marks- of 
wisdom as laid down by an oriental sage by being straight 
forward yet mild, gentle yet dignified; strong but 
tin tyrannical; energetic but not arrogant; tolerant yet 
stem; mild yet firm; complacent bot reverent; incisive 
yd considerate; fpodle yet daring; resolute yet sincere; 
courageous but just. To know him was to love him and 
alio to revere him. Humility was to Gandhiji the root of 
honour. To him, as to the saint of Jerosehun, lowliness 
was the foundation of toftinem. In a maimer he was the 
world's softest and the world’s handed nun. The 
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extremis met in him. He was the meekest and yet 
strongest of men. He was a true lover of the poor and 
yet a Iricnd and guide to the rich. He was the supreme 
leader of the Hindus and yet a staunch friend of the 
Muslims. He received the wildest of abuse with a smile. 
When the tragic shot came he welcomed it with his serene 
calm. With a heavenly smile he muttered the holy name 
of the Lord, blessing the man that killed him. 

In a Vein of scepticism, men sometimes wonder what 
could tie God's motive in having Gandhiji the man of 
God killed. Theologians not only proclaimed the being 
of God but also proiess His wisdom and benevolence in 
all that happens. Even in ugly deeds of pain, they see 
signs ol design. No stone can fall without His will; no 
hair can waive without His wish. Why then Gandhiji, 
the beloved of God and men alike should fall a victim to 
assassin's fire as did Jesus on the cross? Some would 
warn ns not to be over-inquisitive about God's motives. 
Some would refer to the law ol Karma, which operates 
with inexorable rigour through previous births. Some 
again seek comfort in the thought that death is a loss to 
the physical eye only: but to deeper vision it means only 
a transfer from one station to another according to desert. 
As said Ramkrishna l’ammhansa death is only a shifting 
from one room to another. There was a school under 
the wise control of i Rector. He appointed a learned 
scholar to teach englisii to the lower classes ol the school. 
The new teacher pournl out the wealth of his learning to 
his unappreciative audience, who admired but could not 
follow him. The Rector took notke of this anomaly and 
drifted him to a higher class which ms better fitted to 
appreciate him. Gandhiji was apparently wasting his 
divine energy in vain attempts to change the heart of 
sinful men from tic* to virtue, from lust to love, from 
violence to non-violence. The world-stage was however 
not fit for that mission. So the stage-master called away 
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Gandhiji from off this scene to engage him in a higher 
plane of work. It is fulik to think that Gandhiji's death 
was an accidental affair. It is significant and ominous. 
It is a presage and premonition of the impending catas¬ 
trophe that is soon to overtake this sinful world. 

There is a horse and a rider. The rider may be led 
by the horse and soon run into a ditch. The horse on the 
contrary may be led by the rider and reach the desired 
goal of the journey. Modem civilisation has placed all 
emphasis on the Ixxiy and its interests, its [rower and 
pleasure and is driving the world fast to min. It has 
placed itself under the guidance of science. Science is a 
powerful engine. It has tremendous dash and s[»oc- 
lecular speed. It marches on its way heedless of the voice 
of conscience, regardless of the counsels of reason, eyeless 
to the vision of religion, widening the scope of man's 
physical power and enjoyment. Science by its conquest 
of outer nature has enriched us no doubt will) material 
wealth. It has enamoured our senses with rich display 
of material possession and enlarged the field of sense 
enjoyment beyond the range of ancient thought. But has 
not the price paid for such scientific achievement been 
too great for man? In conquering Nature he has himself 
been conquered. The modem man has surrendered 
himself to Nature. His dominion over Nature has meant 
to him the loss of the dominion over his inner Niture. 
In obtaining mastery over the world he has lost his birth¬ 
right of inner mastery over his ounself. His outward 
vicloiy has been Ihe cause of his inward defeat. He has 
lost his self-mastery, self-possession and self-control 
which is the real key to the boundless joys of spiritual 
wealth, the source of real peace and happiness. Science 
has to-day opened our eyes to the splendours of the outer 
world but has blinded us to the vision of inner truth. Wc 
ate anxious to-day to make a living but we do not know 
bow to build a true life. 



Does man belong to nature or does be belong to 
God? This question was asked again and again by the 
great seers and sages of the East and this question was 
revived in our times by Mahatma Gandhi. We may 
think of our body only and the world outside as the 
primary reals and subordinate the interests revealed to 
the higher consciousness to the lower. You will then be 
degrading yourself to the level of brutes. As comrades of 
brutes you will cherish brutal lusts, aim at brutal 
power and work for brutal ends. Your intelligence, your 
reason and your conscience then are only the accidental 
products of animal experiences. Matter, they say makes 
mind; so let mind remain in the service of matter. The 
soul has no .existence and mind is made to serve the body. 
This bondage is the root of selfishness, egoism, gTeed, 
pride and enmity or Hinsa. It opens the road to com¬ 
petition and conflict and is sure to lead to chaos and ruin. 
The glamour of science should not delude us. Let man 
be true to his inner nature and his spiritual birth-right. 
Let him build his culture and civilisation on the rocky 
foundation of truth and save mankind from the fear of 
endless pain and pitiless ruin. This was the message 
which Gandhiii proclaimed to the war-oppressed and 
sorrow-stricken humanity. Mho is there to heed to his 
voice? Who will cry halt to the triad drama of world- 
des true bon? 

1 » religion disproved by science? Many men of 
modern light are inclined to think so. Reality must be 
sensuous. It must be known through sense perception. 
Whatever is beyond the sense is if so facto unreal. The 
conception of God and immortal soul and Eternity are 
mere fictions of imagination. No body should waste his 
time Mid energy in the pursuit of a false mirage. So 
mo d— thinkers seek to build or re-build the whole 
structure of civilisation and culture, re-construct society 
and politics on the basis of the objective fads obtained by 



pure observation and reason. Bat modem scientists are 
beginning to realise that one can not perceive. without 
knowing that he perceives and that perception implies 
knowledge of perception as such. The fragments of 
knowledge as parts most presuppose a whole of knowledge. 
The changes appearing in space and time imply and pre¬ 
suppose an Eternal order of reality which is manifesting 
itself in varying degrees of dearness. There can be no 
room for dogmatism or scepticism. Reality is what 
science seeks hot such reality even according to the 
science's ow'n admission must be know-able. Knowability 
is the pre-supposition of reality. Otherwise the very 
quest of knowledge will lead us to a fool's paradise. The 
pre-supposition of universal reality thus must lie universal 
knowledge. Sattwam, Jnanam, Anantam. Science thus 
in admitting an epistemological basis is knocking at the 
door of Philosophy. 

Religion, according to Gandhlji, is the pursuit or 
worship of Truth. Troth has a sensuous or particular 
aspect which is revealed to sense perception. It has a 
deeper, universal, and supersensuous aspect which is not 
grasped by physical vision but is the truth of man's 
spiritual vision. The so-called contra die lion between 
science and religion thus is more apparent than real. In 
fact science is religion made overt and religion is science 
made covert. The wise men and seers of all times and 
places have affirmed the truth of their spiritual vision and 
proclaimed that man is not an animal only but belongs to 
the spiritual order of beings. It is a suicidal foby on the 
part of man to deny the truth of his own nature and 
the world. ' The fool hath said in hit own heart that 
there is no God ' says the Bible. The universe k at 
bottom one. Reality is it bottom spiritual and only 
o u tw ar dly material. Hatter is not toe prim of spirit but 
spirit is the print of matter. Haft’s dirty then ft to Hve 
hi h»nwwy with the sprint tnA of flit uuJveise and 
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look upon others as his brothers. In other words, as 
Gandhiji has taught truth and non-violence (S&tyam and 
Ahhnsa) should be the guiding principles of oar life. 

Man’s fleshly nature has made him subject to two 
great evils against which all religions have unanimously 
sounded a note of warning. He must guard against lust 
and hate. The Gita says, “ Kama esha krodha esha 


Bidbi enam iha vairinam.” The same truth is borne out 
by iufism when it says; 

“ Hatred and lust are die two inner foes, 

They twist man's eyes and make his visions false, 

And from die straight path lead the soul astray." 
These two evils are rooted in Abidya or egoism or Ahan- 
kara, which manifests itself in three primary instincts or 
desires. According to Hindu philosophy they are called 
Syawi or self-preservation (May 1 always be); Bahusyam 
or self-expansion (May 1 be more); Bahudhasyam or 
self-multiplication (May'I be many). Buddhism men¬ 
tions these primary instincts as Bkaba trishna, Vtbhabt 
triskM, Kama tnskna which according to sufism are 
equivalent to the three desires for Zamin (land, food and 
self-preservation), Z&r (wealth) and Zan (wife). In 
modem psycho-Analytic scitnce, we hear of these in the 
form of (l) cgo-complex (a) property-complex and ( 3 ) 
Sex-complex. 

Just as Ahenkva is the root of all selfishness or vice, 
tftttfcmfcani or selflessness is die root of all altruistic 
virtue*. By die process of self-purification the primary 
desires are transformed into three higher virtues in a 
corresponding manner. Self-love is transformed into love 
of others which means iMmm or barmkssoess or noo- 
vfcdeoce. Love of wealth is transformed into Non- 
proprtttanhip-Apengrehe. Love of women is transform- 
fed into ooetiMM* or B rt ima c kmyt. 
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The homan kH at first propelled by iti egoistic 
impulse seeks expansion through the satisfaction of its 
primary lusts. In course of time it becomes conscious of 
its errors, grows weary of its mad wanderings in a foreign 
environment and begins its return journey homeward, 
heavenward or Godward. in the hope of rest, peace and 
bliss. It sings to itself:— 

" Man chala nija niketanc, 

Sansara bideshe bideshira beshe, 

Bhrama kcna akarane." 

(Mind, go back to your own home (which is heaven). 
What use is there for wandering vainly in the foreign 
lands in the guise of a foreigner?) 

This Godward journey of the human soul is the 
meaning of religion. True religion is not so much an 
affair of external demonstration through wordy expression 
or through ceremonial functions. It essentially consists 
in the inward functions or spiritual efforts of self-regula¬ 
tion. It is based on self-pnrification or self-discipline. 
So according to Raja joga a man of religion has to 
observe the following *' Ahinsa, Sattam, Asia yam Sou- 
cleanliness, restrain of senses from all wrong ways. These 
constitute the doorway to the life of (he spirit. It is clear 
that Gandhiji in preaching troth and non-violence was 
placing his feet u|>on the very foundation of our spiritual 
life. 

It is equally evident that Gandhiji was not bound by 
any creed or dogma of any religion, fjis religion was 
an ' open religion,’ broad and free, pure and serene, 
joyous and harmonious. It was the religion of the heart-a 
religion of love which assimilates as well as discriminates, 
rejects as weD as selects, denies and also affirms. " All 
religions ” says, Gandhiji, " are tine. Afl religions have 
some errors in them.” He also declares, ” All religions 
are dear to me as my own Hinduism. My veneration far 
other faiths is the same as for my own faith.” It wu 
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thus the nniversil religion of man of which Ramkrishna. 
Vivekaaanda and Rabindranath spoke. Gandhiji's idea 
was a practical expression of the dream of Akbar and 
Raxnmohan. It is the idea of fellowship of faiths. The 
best memorial to Gandhiji would be to propagate this 
ideal by establishing a ministry of the central government 
of India for Fellowship Of Faiths. There is need for 
emphasising the common aspects of essential unity of 
religions as against the non-essential differences. There 
is need for cultivating a spirit of toleration by promoting 
mutual respect and friendly esteem. There is need for 
practising the common and essential teachings of the great 
prophets and seers of the world. 

While the fuB draught may upset ordinary mortals, 
a small dose of Gandhism may be of essential help to 
Uplift ourselves and Others around us, As says Sree 
Krishna:—" Shalpamapyasya Dharmasya Triate Mahato 
Bhayat.” Selfless service even of a small degree will 
save us from the fear of death (by opening the road .to 
immortality). The golden motto of the Evangalist is:— 

“ Do all the good you can, 

In all the ways you can, 

In all the places you can, 

At all the tiroes you can, 

‘ To all the people you can. 

As long as ever you can.” 


A. C. DAS GUPTA, MA 



RENASCENT INDIA 

India has succeeded in throwing off the yoke of 
foreign domination after a long period of heroic struggle 
and patient suffering. She has attained in a measure her 
goal of political independence, although that independ¬ 
ence is not indeed complete and integral. Now, the 
consolidation of freedom and its proper utilisation present 
perhaps a more formidable problem than its attainment. 
Political freedom is not after all an end unto itself, but 
just a means to a higher end. It is an opportunity of free 
self-development according to a nation’s own peculiar 
genius, and also an opportunity of fearlessly and 
adequately fulfilling her role in world affairs and her 
divinely ordained mission in the march of human civilisa¬ 
tion. Freedom is meaningless if in re-organising her 
collective life a nation either follows the path of blind 
imitation or falls back upon the policy of thoughtless 
revivalism. She must steer clear of the two extremes of 
imitationism and revivalism. The political re-awakening 
of India owes its vitality and inspiration to her spiritual 
renaissance. She has a distinctly spiritual mission to 
fulfil in the world. She must, therefore, apply her 
freedom to the task of thorough reconstruction of her 
national life on the basis of a sound synthesis between the 
modern scientific outlook and her ancient spiritual 
heritage. Exaggerated emphasis upon the one to the 
neglect of the other is sure to hinder the re-emergence of 
India as a truly stabilising forte in world affairs, and at 
a new light and power in human evolution. It would be 
aiiridal for her to cast away her rich spiritual heritage 
when all the world over there is an increasing realisation 
of the importance of spiritual values in an effective soh- 
too of the baric problems of human existence. 
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■ The fa ivory of India s cultural and vpSrititai nmals- 
sa#oe is- the history of incrrasing harmonisation of the' 
divergent values of life. It is the history of integration of 
all that is best and noblest in the East and in the West,— 
a harmonious fusion of their distinctive idea is of life and 
patterns of thought. Raja Kummohan Roy and Tort 
Rabindranath Tagore. Sri Ramkrishn.i and Swami 
Vtvekananda, Mahatma (iandhi, I>r. Radhakridman and 
Sri Auroliindo, are some of the outstanding figures in the 
svnthetising and re-vitalising movement of Indian n-nais- 
sance. Sri Aurobrndo represents a significant and fruitful 
culminating point of this movement. We shall liricflv 
consider here the respective cnntributioiis of the aforesaid 
leaders of thought to A'nw RRnv the mighty 
effort of renascent India toward a complete integration of 
hnman life and a total transvalnation ut all values. 

Thomson and (larrett in their tmok "The Rise and 
The Futfiliiirnt of the Hritish Rule in India ” give to Raja 
Rammohan Roy the same place of unique importance as 
the originator of the remarkable rnpprna eh merit of the 
two alien races. Indian and British, whereby the Eastern 
and Western cultures were tnliTtnmglcd Rammohan's 
English biographer Miss S. i). Collet says. " Raja 
Rammohan Roy saw the new- England living Imre out of 
the heart of the otd England, and in him the new England 
first became acquainted with new India " The Raja 
spared no pains in making an extensive romporatlve 
study of the wmrfd's major religions including Hinduism, 
Islam and Chrfsfumity, and pointed hi* ftngure to the 
great spiritual truth that they are all agreed m-'respect of 
the fundamental of spiritual life arid experience It sw - 
indeed Raja Rammohan Roy who faW 'the foundation -of 
the comparative study 1 of -religions: -'arid composed an- 
eiceedfngfy charming boqmt of ricTr 1 spiritual-fregraneai' 
havh* gulfed together thefiriHt flowers from tire different' 
religions of die world. Prof. Monier Williams Taarighfiy 
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spoken of the Raja as the first really earnest investigator 
in the science of comparative theology which the world 
has produced. 

Raja Rammohan Roy was true to the kindred points 
of heaven* and home. He infused into his countrymen a 
new regard for life and society, and a new insight into the 
significance of human civilization. He strongly con¬ 
demned all forms of religious escapism and barren 
asceticism, and recommended the ideal of healthy blanced 
spiritual unfoldment of human nature. He introduced 
very essential and much-needed reforms into the social 
organization and religious outlook of the Hindus, and yet 
eschewed the path of abrupt and violent revolutionary 
changes. His was the method of sweet reasonableness, 
gentle yet forceful persuasion, strong determined unyield¬ 
ing will-power. He devoted his life to a resuscitation and 
reconstruction of Indian national life, having flung wide 
open all the doors and windows through which the light 
of knowledge and the vital breath might freely flow in 
from all parts of the world as well as from the fountain¬ 
head of India's spiritual wisdom. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

The intermingling of Eastern and Western cultures, 
which was the life-mission of Raja Rammohan Roy, was 
given by Poet Rabindranath Tagore a broader basis, a 
wider scope, and a deeper content. Himself a product of 
such intermin g lin g , he achieved a marvellous synthesis of 
East and West on the cultural plane. He bore in his 
mental outlook traces of the influence of Paganism and 
modem Western thought on the one hand and also those 
of the influence of Vaisnavism and the Upanisads on the 
other. Such widely divergent influences were woven by 
(he magic of bis creative vision into an exquisitely beauti¬ 
ful texture of harmony. 
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immaculately perfect that even endless imperfections couJd 
not touch Him. He agrees with Hegel that the Infinite is 
not the negation or cancellation of the finite but rather its 
complete fulfilment; the true Infinite is indeed (he unity 
ol the limited and unlimited so that the unlimited expresses 
itself in and through the limited and the limited realises 
itself in the Unlimited. Only, the Infinite as conceived by 
Rabindranath is in its inmost essence not Thought or Idea 
as Hegel would have us believe, but creative Jov or Love, 
as the I’panisads declare. Rabindranath agrees with 
Rergsoo that the world is an unceasing process of creation 
and a continual upspringing of ever novel forms and 
qualities. The joy of life fit’s in free movement and 
perpetual creation,—in living like the bird freely in the 
open sky towards the ever-receding horizon of the infinite 
Mystery. But he is ;dso alive to the great truth of the 
Indian tradition that endless creation is not possihle 
except on the basis of immovable spiritual calm, and that 
the cosmic drama is in ultimate analysis the creative dance 
of Shiva who is in essence eternally perfect and self- 
sufficient. 

Having perceived God in the heart of humanity, in 
the evolutionary advance of Nature, in the march of 
human civilization, and in the tumult and turmoil of 
human action, Rabindranath was inspired by the ideal of 
dlhinclonve humon unity. He, therefore, laid much 
stress upon the intermingling of the different streams of 
human culture and upon free association on terms of 
aqua!itv of the world's different races and peoples. One 
integrated human family or international world-order is 
to energy odt of inch intermingling and free association. 
Hit Visvta-Bharati m Santiniketan is a living witness to 
the poet's dynamic, vision of the cultural intermingling of 
mankind. Rabindranath lived til his life in a make of 

I Am H <*Jx> wr cntMpk StttWn Mr rnlam am fha ban. 
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joy and beauty, love and laughter. He was drank with 
die vision of what Plato would call the Form of Beauty 
as such, the fountain source of all charm and beauty. 
But be also strove to bring something of that low and 
beauty'into the world around us and into the sphere of 
human relationship. 

SRI RAMKRJSHNA AND SWAM1 VIVEKAKANDA 

In Sri Ramkrishna, the Cod-intoxicated mint of 
Dakiineswar, we have an inkling of the deepest trend of 
Indian culture. His life is a re-affirmation of the groat 
message that the highist value of life In*-, in living realisa¬ 
tion of the Spirit at its highest here and now in this very 
life. It is not enough to discover the articles ot faith, 
creeds, or elhico-religious principle which are common 
to the different historical religions of the world. It is not 
enough to have an intellectual grasp of the elements ot 
universality in the apparently incompatible faiths ol th, 
world. What is of much greater importance is immediate 
contact with that transcendent spiritual Reality from which 
all the world's historical faiths How and to which they ail 
lead. It is in the self-luminous harmony of infinite! .■ riel, 
spiritual experience that one comes across the d^crienl 
principle of reconciliation. India can hardly give hei 
best to the world and projierlv fulfil her mission, if she 
casts away her rich spiritual heritage and is carried away 
by the rationalism, intellectual univerealism and super¬ 
ficial humanism of Western civilization. 

The life of Sri Ramkrishna is a challenge to the 
widespread scepticism, self-complacent rationalism and 
loss of confidence in Hinduism generated by the impact of 
Western civilization in India. It is a splendid illustration 
in modern times of the great saying of Jesus Christ: 
“ Only the pure in heart shall enter the gates ci Heaveo." 
Yes, the true passport to the Kingdom of Truth is neither 
uMrikirtual brilliance, nor extensive erudition,, nor tbs 
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power (or dialectical sabrerattling, bat rather parity of 
die heart, sincerity of aspiration and singlemiiidedness of 
devotion. All doubts and reasonings are hashed into 
silence in the presence of spiritual iflnmimtion. Truth, 
when it descends into a genuinely aspiring soul, not only 
shines by its own intrinsic light, but also dispels the 
darkness in other minds, and kindles the torch in other 
souls. Ramkrishna's whole life is practical demonstra¬ 
tion of the great truth that it a man has a genuine 
aspiration for the Divine, then he is sure to reach the goal, 
to wit, intimate union with the Divine, whatever the path 
|>e follows. The fundamental unity of all religions is 
indeed his central message. But, since all religions lead 
to the same goal, does it not follow that it is immaterial 
which religion a man follows? May not a person on 
grounds of convenience of expedience abandon his or her 
own religion in favour of aoother? That would be a 
grievous misunderstanding of the true message of 
Ramkrishna. Religion is, as he teaches, not a matter of 
creed or intellectual belief. It is a matter of direct 
spiritual realisation. Since sincere aspiration and single- 
minded devotion are the essential pre-conditions of direct 
spiritual realisation, and since all religions are capable of 
leading to die same goat, there is absolutely no need for 
a man to abandon his own religion. On die contrary, a 
man can attain spiritual fulfilment smoothly and speedily 
only along the lines of bis own religion—the religion which 
it in his blood. The roots of a man’s spiritual being are 
laid deep in the religion in which he is born. In con¬ 
sequence, the abandonment of one’s own religion can 
only mean rate thing, namely, spiritual death,—not 
spiritual progress. 

Sri Ramkrishna discovered in setf-huninous spiritual 
os prinw not only die unity of all religions, but also die 
unity of a pparently conflicting phikmophi c al systems. He 
pointed out that such ultimate standpoints in p hilo s oph i c 
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thought as Advaitavada (Unqualified Monism), Viristad- 
vaitavada (Qualified Monism) and Dvaitavada (Dualism) 
are not to be treated as rigidly fixed systems and essentally 
incompatible logical schems, but only different landmarks 
in the Spirit’s progressive self-realisation in man. They 
correspond to different stages in a man’s spiritual self- 
unfoldment, and are consequcndy reconciled in the Using 
reality of spiritual development. At the beginning it is 
undoubtedly a significant self-discovery on the part of die 
spiritual aspirant to realise himself as a distinctive spiri¬ 
tual entity essentially free from the bonds of Ignorance 
and capable of blissful communion with the supreme 
Divine. A deeper realisation comes upon him when he 
fully crosses the gulf of separation between the Divine and 
the devotee, and perceives himself as an eternal portion 
of fee supreme Lord. But the highest summit is reached 
when he realises himself as essentially identical with the 
Divine in respect of being and essence. 

Ramkrishna is like a heroic child of the Divine 
Mother who seized the Kingdom of Heaven by assault. 
By the Mother’s Grace he had a direct access to the 
inmost sanctuary of the Spirit, and had a glimpse of it* 
supernal splendours on the plane of the spiritualised mind. 
But he was no less alive to the immanence of the Divine 
in die All of existence and the essential divinity of man. 
He therefore placed before his countrymen the ideal of 
love and service as a necessary adjunct to spiritual 
liberation. Jesus Christ used to say: " Love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” Now, the neighbour is not only 
the man who fives next-door, "but the whole of humanity. 
Ramkrishna adds that not only mankind but die entire 
sentient creation should be treated as pne’s neighbour and 
must be approached in a spirit of live and service. When 
Swarni Vrvehananda expressed hi* desire to attain 
wMtdp* UMdJki, utter self-absorption in Am 

supra-cosmic of the Spirit, he received a sharp 



rebuke from his great Master and was reminded of his 
duty to function as an active source of strength and 
inspiration and illumination to the afflicted humanity. 
That is why we see the whole life of Swamiji as one 
unceasing effort towards a spirited re-orientatkm of the 
life of humanity, fired by the ideal of serving the poor 
and the down-trodden. He charged his country-men 
with the noble mission of Daridra-NarayMa-Seva, i.e., the 
uusyon of saving God as immanent in man in general 
and in the " have-nots ” in particular. He felt the 
necessity of harmoniously blending together the Eastern 
emphasis upon transcendent spiritual realisation with the 
Win tern emphasis upon all-round material well-being 
■which depends upon man's co-operative endeavours in 
the holds of science, industry, soda) reform, political 
organisation, physical training and the like. He was 
never tired of stressing the practical implications of the 
Vedanta. His was the idea) of reconstructing our life and 
society on the basis of the Vedantic teaching as regards 
the fundamental unity and essentia] divinity' of mankind. 
If every man is potentially divine, no man should be 
looked down upon with contempt, or condemned to 
eternal damnation. It is surely possible for every man 
to attain spiritual liberation and immortality. Only, he 
must be roused from his slumbers, and made to realise the 
Significance of his divine origin. If all men are essen¬ 
tially united in God. all artificial barriers between man 
and man should be pulled down, and every individual and 
nation should be allowed to grew from within in accord¬ 
ance with bis or its own peculiar genius within the 
framework of Me all-embracing Divine plan. If the soul 
it ewtiall y free and immortal and on bodied existence 
m the world a idagnihrient drama cooCerved and executed 
by 4 k pfryful Divine, there can be no nobler ideal for a 
■ant than that of periorruag his distinctive role in tb* 
ooafrec drama, inwardly attuned to the Infinite. ,Jk 
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realisation of the dynamic presence of the Divine in man 
carries with it the implication that inward spiritual 
experience, is incomplete without outward divine action in 
the shape of boundless love and selfless service. 

MAHATMA GANDHI 

Mahatma Gandhi is another outstanding embodiment 
of the spirit of Indian renaissance. An exceedingly tine 
product of the cultural intermingling ot East and West, 
he is an emblem of India’s passion lor freedom and 
creative urge. A great leader of action, lie is no less a 
leader of thought. His whole life is an emphasis upon 
the desirability of fruitful union between knowledge anil 
action and intimate correlation betveccti free growth of 
individuality and rollcetivc well-being. Knowledge is, 
lor him, not a purely intellectual aflair, or li.smii sebolar- 
sbip divorced from tile living currents of social existence; 
it is an affair of the ciltl'rx- persona Illy, a dynamie pereep- 
tion of the basic truths of existence, a light revealed to the 
inward eye of the soul through continuous seli-puriheation 
and self-sacrifice. Such knowledge cannot but issue m 
action,—unceasing and indefatigable action,—action 
directed to the welfare of one's country and the welfare ol 
humanity. Such knowledge cannot Ihii make a man rise 
in protest against lethargy and superstition, against 
injustice and oppression, against foreign domination and 
exploitation. Such knowledge cannot but make a man's 
heart beat in unison with the feelings and aspirations of 
his suffering countrymen and humanity at large. That is 
why the emancipation of his country from the yoke of 
foreign domination and the rut of internal disintegration 
was the ruling passion of Mahatma Gandhi ’s life. He 
was fully conviited that although every individual ha* a 
right to grow from within in accordance with his own 
distinctive genius, yet he has no right to deprive hi* 
cram try of the fruits of bis immanent self-development 



Similarly, although every nation has a right to develop 
freely according to its own peculiar genius, it has surely 
no right to disturb the peace and harmony of die interna¬ 
tional order and disregard the collective good of mankind. 
Mahatma Gandhi thus showed by his life and teaching 
the way to a reconciliation between individualism and 
collectivism, between nationalism and internationalism. 

What then is Mahatma Gandhi's greatest contribu¬ 
tion to human civilisation? What, is his noblest message 
that the maladies of human existence can hardly be 
remedied without a reconstruction of our collective living 
on a spiritual basis and on the abiding foundations of 
peace and love and truth. He drew attention to the fact 
that a genuine " change of heart " on the part of men is 
of more vital importance than mere outward changes in 
the social structure or the political set-up. Such a change 
of heart can be effectuated only by soul-force, not by 
armed assault. The governing principle of Mahatmaji’s 
life was the Truth as be conceived it. He was an ardent 
patriot, but yet patriotism was not the ultimate deter¬ 
minant of his action, because he placed religion before his 
country. He was a patriot, because he was a lover of the 
Truth, ■ and a hater of injustice and oppression. 
Mahatnutji was a great humanitarian, but still not even 
hnimmita nanism was the ultimate determinant of his 
action, because he placed God above humanity. He was 
a humanitarian, because he was a lover of God as he 
conceived Him. It should not, however, be forgotten that 
religion was for the Mahatma essentially ethical in nature 
and that God was identified by him with Truth and Non- 
Violence conceived as ethical principles. 

So, Gandhi's call for spiritual re-construc¬ 

tion of our collective living amounts to an all-out practical 
application of the ethical principles of Troth and Non- 
Violence to foe social, political and international spbera 
erf our life. Satyagiaha, pasrive moral tttout*. 
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non-violent non-co-operation, the vow of fasting onto 
death, and the like, are the outcome of such application. 
Gandhiji firmly believed in the efficacy of moral power in 
producing die desired change of heart in the powers that 
be. Sweet reasonableness and gentle persuasion, patient 
negotiation and thread-bane discussion, are the first step 
in a moral warfare. Should that prove abortive, resort 
must be had to unyeilding moral resistance and non-co- 
operation of the non-violent type such as yields not to any 
physical torture and fears not the frowns of death. The 
value and efficacy of such moral resistance would be in 
direct proportion to the purity of love for man and 
devotion to troth by which it is inspired. True non¬ 
violence is non-violence not only in respect of speech and 
action but also in respect of thought and feeling. Such 
non-violence it is which Gandhiji would call " non¬ 
violence of the brave.” Gandhi's whole life was an 
unceasing effort towards the remoulding of human society 
on the foundation of the pure ethical consciousness. He 
believed in the transformation of human life by the soft 
radiance of soul-force as reflected from the ethical plane. 

The expression “ Ramrajya,” which veiy aptly 
describes the ideal of Mahatma Gandhi, is highly 
significant. It was the mission of Sri Ramchandra as a 
divine personality to establish the pure sattvric or ethical 
consciousness in the evolving human life He came to the 
world to subjugate die forces of savagery and barbarism, 
and to set op the reign of Law, i.e., the reign of justice 
and righteousness in society, Mahatma Gandhi was also 
essentially inspired by the ethical ideal. But in being so 
inspired be proceeded to exalt die ethical troth to (be 
highest rank of God himself. The mission of Sri 
Ramcbandn was no doubt ethical, but he did not erect 
die ethiral principle into the one supreme troth. He did 
not, therefore, tee anything undivine in the employment 
of physical fane or mihtajy strength as controlled by an 
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ethical motive; he believed in the destruction of hostile 
and reactionary forces under the guidance of the Divine 
Will and with a view to a new order of creation 
Mahatma takes an nnaompromising stand on the principle 
of non-violence in dealing with all human opposition. 
For him non-violence is not a mere policy, but a creed. 
It is an eternal principle or verity non-different from God. 
It must therefore have unlimited applicability. It can 
■hardly be violated with justification except in the case - of 
those for whom the only alternative to violence is cowardly 
submission. 

SAKVAPALL1 RADHAKRISHNAN 

In the domain of philosojihie thinking we have in Sir 
Sarvapalii Radhaknshnsn a very powerful exponent of 
the New Hinduism. A brilliant product of Indian 
renaissance he is a master of synthetic thinking. He has 
been described by his famous English interpreter C. E. 
Joad as a " liason officer between East and West." 
He seeks to build a bridge between the traditional wisdom 
of the East and the new knowledge and energy of the 
West, that each may l>e enriched by the qualities of the 
other.’’* He iR a philosopher bilinguist who, while 
interpreting the traditional wisdom of the East to compose 
the current distraction of the West, brings the force and 
energy of the West to vitalise the apathy of tire East. In 
interpreting Eastern wisdom, Radhakrishnan seeks to 
disinter characteristic Indian conceptions from their 
antique settings and to make them living to the modem 
reader. He addresses himself to the task not merely of 
recording, catalogueing and classifying the views of 
ancient drinkers, but of bringing them to life and showing 
them hr their bearing upon the perennial problems of 
existence. In evaluating modem thought, he accepts 

* Court* Attack From Tie Em. p. jS 
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whatever ifi best ; and noblest in it and incorporates that 
into the framework of ancient Eastern wisdom. He seek* 
“ t» pour, the wine of new thought into the skins of nn 
old tradition.” For instance, he accepts the theory of 
evolution from Western thought and conretves n as a 
movement of the entire’ creation tuwards the ultimate goal 
of absorption in the supraousmte Absolute. The object 
of the world-process is for him the achievement ol a state 
of universal and changeless jicrfcction, in which not only 
all individual souls fall back into and are merged m (rod. 
but also God falls back into and is merged in the Absolute, 
In regard to the ancient Hiudu tradition, Kadha- 
krishnan maintains that it is not enough to know the prist. 
we must develop it ill the light ot the present. Instead ol 
resting content with the foundations nublv laid ill the 
past, we must " build a greater edifice in harmony with 
ancient endeavour as well as the modern outlook.." In 
regard to the current distraction of the Wist, Kudha- 
krishnan bolds that the failure of modem tile ts a lailure 
in the life of the spirit. Modern Western civilisation is 
lopsided in so tar as while it makes one intellectually 
over-developed it leans one spiritually under-developed, 
There is a wide disparity between scienlilic knowledge and 
social wisdom, between technical skill and nxjicrience on 
the one hand, and, on the other, lack of that sense of the 
higher values of life which alone can mobilise scientific 
knowledge and technical skill in the interests of human 
peace and -happiness. Kadhakrishnan is convinced that 
as matters stand to-day ” we are taught to tly in the air 
like birds, and to swim in the water like fishes, but how 
to live on the earth we do not know.” Science has 
furnished our life with abundant material comforts and 
given to the world amazing material unity. But despite 
oar endless aocumulatioa of wealth and comforts we an 
sadly disappointed in our pursuit of happiness: despite 
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oar achievement of world-unity in regard to die material 
basis of life we are passing through distressing spiritual 
disintegration and following a suicidal path. The only 
way to save mankind is to achieve a spiritual unity of 
outlook corresponding to the unity of the material basis 
of life. 

Hinduism, Radhakrishnan points out, has a definite 
contribution to make to the much-needed spiritual re¬ 
orientation of outlook. Universal toleration is of the 
essence of Hinduism. It does not believe in any statutory 
methods of salvation. It does not believe in divine 
favouritism, or in any human monopoly of spiritual 
wisdom. It does not insist upon rigid conformity .to any 
particular set ot theological dogmas and creeds, but lays 
emphasis upon ethical regulation of conduct directed to 
direct spiritual realisation of the Truth. Theological 
dogmas and creeds are only inadequate and imperfect 
mental formulations or symbolisations of the one infinite 
Spirit. Hinduism is more a way of life than a form of 
thought. While it gives absolute liberty in the world of 
thought, it enjoins a strict code of practice. Radha¬ 
krishnan takes from Hinduism the clue to a recondlation 
of the divergent religions of the world. Creeds and 
dogmas in respect of which different religions and 
religious sects so violently disagree are all in the nature 
of imperfect symbolisations of one ultimate Truth. 
They are all united in one common spiritual quest, and 
should therefore be imbued with a common spirit of 
co-operation. Symbolism is an essential ingredient in all 
religion not only in polytheistic but also in monotheistic 
tern of retigion. Just as the multitudinous deities a 
polytheism are only symbolic representations of Am 
d iff erent attributes and aspects of one and the sin* 
Godhead, to 4bo the personal God of moooihasm is it 
ultimate analysis no mote than a lymbobution of die ore 
hifciih, impersonal Absolute. Accordant to Badha 
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k rishnan , just as the atom is a symbol of an unknown 
physical reality, so God is a symbol of an unknown 
spiritual reality. " The idea of God is an interpretation 
of experience. ’* God is only the Absolute conceived 
from the human end. 

Radhakrishnai) looks upon religion as the most 
" hopeful political instrument for peace which the world 
has ever seen.”® But in order to function as an instru¬ 
ment for peace religion must be " not so much a theory 
of the supernatural as an attitude of spirit, a temper of 
mind." It should be understood that the central dogma 
of all true religion is "the possible perfection of man. 
his inherent divinity and the invincible solidarity of all 
living beings with each other in the life of God.’’* There 
need be no conflict between different religions, because 
while the complete truth is not to be found in any one 
religion, every religion has its individual contribution to 
make to man's understanding ol the spiritual world and 
of his purpose and function as an integral part thereof. 
There need also be no conflict between different nations, 
and no denial of freedom to individuals. God wills his 
creation to be a rich harmony, not a colourless uniformity. 
While every individual should be allowed to grow from 
within so that the nation to which be belongs may be not 
only materially prosperous but also spiritually opulent, 
every nation must bring its individual cultural contribu¬ 
tion to the. harmonious government of the political world. 
Radhakrishnan's political ideal for the worid is not ao 
much a single empire with a homogeneous civilization and 
a single communal will, but a brotherhood of free nations 
differing profoundly in life and mind, habits and institu¬ 
tions, existing side by side in peace and order, harmony 
and co-operation, each contributing to toe world its unique 
and specific best, which is irreducible to the ten* of toe 
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other. The cosuiopobtanism of the T$ih ceAtlity ;jnd th ( . 
nationalism of the I# eentaiy are Cbnibined' in hjs ideal 
of a world commonwealth, which allows every branch of 
the human family to find freedom, security and self- 
realisation in the larger life of mankind. 

Another noteworthy feature of* Radhakrishnan's 
philosophy is his concept of universal liberation (sarva- 
mukti), or " social salvation,” as Joad has termed it. 
J«id holds that it springs from a synthetic fusion of such 
widely different strains of thought as Oriental mysticism, 
scienliitr evolution and Christian personalism. Radha- 
krishnan accepts the reality of evolution, acknowledges 
the importance of individuality, and reconciles them with 
the ideal of universal changeless perfection. He rejects 
the notion of conditional immortality, and holds that if 
the infinite love of God is not a mvth, universal salvation 
is a certainty. He rejects also the notion of personal 
salvation, and holds that whatever it may moan, if it be 
endlessly continued will he sick unto death. True per¬ 
fection. which is die object of the world-process is reached 
when individual selves fall hack into and are merged in 
God, and God in his turn falls back into and is merged 
in the Alwolute. But while on the attainment of the 
ultimate goal of perfection God and man and world- 
process are all to be merged in the Absolute, until that 
final consummation is reached the human individual as 
well as the Divine Ruler has an important part to play 
in the scheme of evolution. A man, therefore, cannot 
attain tree perfection through mere individual realisation 
of God, He most he integrated only with himself and 
-with the Divine immanent in him, but also witli his entire 
sorial* environment comprising other stiveif. If one single 
nntl"ftitia : t<i' ; ftSch‘ the dtvfne destiny, to that' ejtt&rt the 
uri eriuc b' a fafltirt. Until universal perfectioh fs reached 
the liberated souls, although at the moment of ftrfr rdease 
from tile fetters of Karma they achieve a oqjvmality of 
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spirit, nevertheless retain individuality as a centre of 
action as long as the cosmic process continues. Radha- 
knshnan says, So long as some individuals are 
unredeemed, the other freed souls have work to Ho and so 
retain their individuality."* 

SRI AUROB1XDO 

The spirit of cultural synthesis and reeonciliation of 
life-impulses which is a characteristic feature of the 
spiritual renaissance of India reaches its con sum mat win 
in Sri Aurobindo, the great re-conciler. It was indeed a 
very significant truth that Koinain Holland, the great 
French savant, uttered when he remarked that Sri 
Aurobindo was 11 the greatest synthesis up to this day of 
the genius of Europe'and the genius of Asia." In Sri 
Aurobindo we find a synthetic fusion and amazing fulfil¬ 
ment not only of the different currents of Indian culture 
but also of the two broad streams of human civilization. 
Eastern and Western. And the synthesis he has achieved 
shows a new way to the overcoming of the present crisis 
of human civilization and the ushering in of a new era of 
abiding peace, progress and harmony. 

Sri Aurobindo shows the way to reconciliation not 
only in the domain of philosophic sjieculalion, but also 
in the field of life and artion. His Integral Monism 
(Pumadvaitavuda) embodies his unique synthesis at the 
intellectual level. And his Integral Yoga (Pumayoga) 
embodies his unique synthesis in the practical sphere. 

RECONCILIATION IN THE DOMAIN OF 
PHILOSOPHIC SPECIT-ATION 

According to the Pumadvaitavada or Integral Idea¬ 
lism of Sri Aurobindo, the nature of ultimate reality may 
be summed up in the concept of Puma brahman—one 
integral undivided multi-poised Spirit. Purm brahman 

* Aa !<h»M View nl DW. p. 320 
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is the concrete unity of the 'Transcendent Absolute 
(Parabrahman), the Cosmic Divine (Iswara), and the 
unique Individual Self (Jivatman), which may be 
regarded as His three fundamental and eternally real 
poises of being or modes of existence. Advaitavada 's 
emphasis upon the supreme reality of the supra-cosmii 
Silence or ineffable Superconscience, Visistadvaitavada'* 
emphasis upon the sovereign reality of the Divine 
Personality, and Dvaitavada’s insistence upon the distinct 
reality of individual selves offering their tributes of low 
and devotion to tho one supreme Lord, Visnu, are not to 
be treated as incompatible positions, but rather as capable 
of complete reconciliation in the conception of Puma- 
brahman which has a triple status of being. The main 
tendency of Eastern mysticism has been to soar up to an 
all-negating experience of the Truth as supra-cosmic 
Silence or ineffable Superconscience as in evidenced in 
the Buddhistic conception of Nirvana and the Sankaritc 
conception of Nirguna Brahman. On the contrary, the 
dominant tendency of Western thought has been to 
conceive of the Truth not so much as supra-cosmic 
transcendence as a cosmic synthesis. Western thought 
has mainly conceived of the ultimate philosophical 
principle as asynthetis of the cosmic manifold, as an 
ultimate integrating principle of the universe. While 
Materialism has designated this ultimate integrating 
principle of the universe. While Materialism has desig¬ 
nated this ultimate integrating principle as Matter, 
Vitalism has called it Life-Force, and Idealism has called 
it Universal Mind. Even Western Absolutism has had 
no full grasp of (be supra-cosmic silence of the Spirit. 
The Absolute of Hegel, for instance, is, strictly speaking, 
in tbe nature % a synthetic unity, not a transcendent 
unity; it is a unity in so far as it unified die dsnic 
andtipbrity , so that tbe Absolute is no less dependent 
upon die universe for its self-fulfilment than the latter a 
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dependent ■ upon the Absolute for its self-completion, 
Bradley has indeed conceived of the Absolute as a supia- 
rational and supra-relational unity, but even Bradley's 
Absolute is not a supra-cosraic transcendent unity in the 
strict sense of the term. In conceiving the Absolute as a 
synthetic unity and not as pure supra-cosmic transcend¬ 
ence, Bradley remains strictly loyal to the Hegelian 
tradition. The world of appearance is. no doubt trans¬ 
formed beyond recognition in the sjjocific synthetic 
experience of the Absolute, as conceived by Hradly, has 
“ no assets beyond tin 1 appearances.” and would ly a 
mere nothing without the world of appearanre in as much 
as appearances are the very stuff of which the Alrsolutc is 
made. Sri Aurobindo maintains (hat although the 
Absolute in respect of its mode of existence as cosmic 
universality functions as an integrating principle and a 
synthesis of the cosmic manifold, it has also a higher poise 
of being in resjxvt of which it is pure transcendence, 
absolute freedom and an ineffable mystery. Although 
the Cosmic and the Individual are as eternally real as the 
Transcendent, the Transcendent is more fundamental than 
tile Universal and the Universal is more fundamental than 
the Individual. The Absolute as supra-cosmie Trans¬ 
cendence is an infinite Plenum and eternally sufficient 
unto itself even without the world ol manifestation. It is 
absolutely free either to allow or not to allow the 
emergence of the world of manifestation. The actual 
emergence of the world does not in any way detract from 
the full freedom of the Absolute. The principle of 
actualisabon is to be sought in the element of delight in 
the nature of the Absolute. Infinite delight has a dynamic 
u well as a stalk aspect; it includes the delight of mutable 
hemming as well as the delight of immutable being, the 
delight o i variable self-expression a* well as that of 
unvarying self-existence It it thus Sri Aurobindo'» 
C OO fep ri rw of the Absolute as infinite delight which C0» 
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tains the secret of reconciliation of such apparently 
incompatible aspects of the Absolute as supra-cosmic 
silence on which Eastern mysticism lays stress and the 
cosmic universality which Western thought emphasises. 

Since universal matter, universal life, universal mind, 
and so on, are conceived as different grades of manifesta¬ 
tion of the Absolute as cosmic universality, Pumadvaita- 
vada has no difficulty in reconciling such apparently 
conflicting philosophical positions as Materialism, Vitalism, 
Mental Idealism, and so on, into one comprehensive unit}' 
of vision. What is, in its view, to be deprecated is the 
tendency to exaggerate any one of these components of 
reality into the sole ultimate principle. While none of 
them can be said to represent the whole Truth, all of them 
are without doubt true and real forms of expression of the 
one multiform Truth. 

RECONCILIATION IN THE FIELD OF 
LIFE AND ACTION 

Sri Aurobindo achieves a remarkably unique syn¬ 
thesis of East and West not only in respect of philosophic 
vision but also in the field of life and action. He 
discovers the clue to this grand synthesis at the fountain 
source of Indian culture, I mean, the Vedas, the 
Upanisads, and the Gib, of which he gives a masterly 
interpretation in the light ot his own integral spiritual 
realisation. 

To live like man in the world and to drink life to the 
lees—that gives us the keynote of Western civilisation. 
It consists in an unwearied pursuit of the values of Life 
and Humanity. Utmost development of the latent pos¬ 
sibilities of human nature physical, vital and mental, 
progressive amelioration of die conditions of collective 
living, gradual enrichment and embellishment of life 
through increasing control over the forces of Nature, and 
to cm, have gone to constitute the norm of life in the West. 
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In consequence, wc find that the Western genius has 
shone forth at its best in the sphere of material progress; 
industrial revolution, phenomenal progress of science, 
technological advancement, continual social reconstruc¬ 
tion, and amazing political organization have been among 
its remarkable achievements. With materialism as its 
stiurce of inspiration, it is unceasing and untiring in its 
discovery of the deep sic rets of Nature ami in harnessing 
the unlimited pent-up energies of matter. Hut. despite 
all this, there seems to lie something basically wrong 
about the fundamental drift of Western civilisation. It 
seems to contain within itself the seeds of sell-destiurtion 
and disintegration. This is Iximc out by the last two 
devastating world wars and die further jwssibilily of still 
another world catastrophe threatening to engulf the whole 
of humanity. The West has endeavoured to earn life to 
perfection without any earnest enquiry into the deeper 
significance of hie and the true prim iple ol [uric. lion. 
It has been ignored that mere pursuit ot pleasure for the 
sake of pleasure invariably lead- to the opposite of 
pleasure in as much as the essence ol pleasure lies Ix-yond 
itself. Men 1 [xisscssion of wealth and jxiuvr call hardly 
bring fulfilment to life wilhotit an apprehension of the 
supreme values of life. Mere an in mi la lion of means, 
however vast and unlimited, can hardly product happi¬ 
ness without a clear petvejition ol the true end of life. 
The impulse to enjoy life and to cnirquir the world has 
been indulged in utler disregard of the soul which is the 
source of all value. An a!tempi has him made to ck'velop 
life on a harmonious basis having ignored the true 
harmonising and integrating principle of life. An endeav¬ 
our has been made to realise the values of humanity, 
having disregarded that supreme reality of which malt is 
just an image, an evoking form of manifestation. 

The dominant tendency' of the East has been, on the 
contrary, to realise the Spirit in its transcendent purity 
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and self-shinging splendour. The values of life and of 
humanity have been subordinated to those of the spirit. 
Self-sacrifice has been held up as a much nobler ideal than 
self-aggrandisement, and renunciation prized above 
passionate attachment to the ephemeral pleasures of life. 
Possession of wealth and power, (artha), lawful satisfac¬ 
tion of desires (kama), establishment of justice and 
righteousness in the administration of social affairs 
(dharma), are no doubt very important functions and 
duties of life. But they can hardly exhaust its full 
significance, and be accepted as ends unto themselves. 
The true end of life is the realisation of higher spiritual 
values (moksa), and consequently, all other functions and 
duties of human existence must be so adjusted as to be 
conducive to the attainment of the supreme end. The 
history of Indian culture has therefore been the history of 
endlessly diverse experiments with the spiritual Truth, 
exploration of different lewis of spiritual experience and 
different lines of approach to the Divine, and the unravell¬ 
ing of the different aspects and facets of the one infinitely 
opulent and multiform Reality-, The Eastern genius has 
shone forth at its best in the spheres of philosophy and 
religion, and mysticism and yoga. But in her eager 
pursuit of spiritual values, India has during the dark 
middle ages of her history, neglected in a large measure 
die values of life and humanity'. The belief has much too 
long been widespread and dominant that the call of the 
Spirit means a total recoil from Matter, that the cessation 
from birth is the one right use of human birth, that the 
acceptance of physical life is necessarily an act of 
ignorance, and that renunciation of works is die sole path 
of knowledge.* That has been responsible for the best 
brains of India resorting to the path of renunciation and 
•acetic recoil from die works of life and the fimr fmns of 
■ocU existence. 

•bUnlWb 
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Sri Anrobindo stands for the integration of the values 
<.f life and humanity with those of mystic realisation and 
spiritual self-perfection. He points out that there is no 
essential incompatibility between life and spirit, between 
material and social progress and spiritual perfection, and 
ix'tween universal brotherhood of man and mystic union 
with the ineffable one. Active participation in the joyous 
movement of life, utmost development of the latent 
possibilities of human nature, gradual enlargement of the 
spirit of co-operation and concerted action toward the 
ideal of universal brotherhood and harmony are not only 
temporal ends but constitute the intention of the Spirit as 
actively immanent in the historical order. It must how¬ 
ever be remembered that life cannot be fully enjoyed 
without realisation of the truth of life in the Spirit, human 
nature cannot have its complete fulfilment without a self- 
exceeding or self-transcending in a supra-humnn out- 
flowering, and the universal brotherhood of man can 
hardly be realised without a dynamic perception of the 
unity of all human individuals and nations in the identity 
of the Spirit which is transcendent as well as universal. 
On the other hand, mystic union with the ineffable One 
is a kind of experience without which perfection can 
hardly be attained and Reality can hardly be com¬ 
prehended in its deepest essence and highest glory. Some 
amount of asceticism and renunciation—internal self- 
naugbting and self-surrender—are essential conditions of 
such transcendent spiritual realisation, as Indian sages 
have never wearied of emphasising. But it is a complete 
mistake to suppose that to realise the transcendent Spirit 
would mean a liquidation of individuality, a recoil from 
Matter, an withdrawal from the works of life, and an 
ind iff erence to die march of evolution _and social progress. 
An integral reahsatioo ol the Spirit Wild rather show 
that individuality, universality and the will to dynamic 
prf fjMaifa ttaiinw in material conditions are no fare 
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important truths about its nature than its transcendent 
purity. The complete truth can hardly be attained until 
a man understands how " the passionate aspiration of 
man upward to the Divine ” is to be related to “the 
descending movement of the Divine leaning downward to 
embrace eternally its manifestation.'' Knowledge of the 
truth ol life in the Spirit is incomplete without knowledge 
ol the significant immanence of the Spirit in life. So, the 
ideal that Sri Aurobindo presents to mankind is neither 
the utmost development of life in utter disregard to the 
Spirit, nor a mystic realisation of the Spirit in ascetic 
recoil from life, but a total reconstruction of life and 
society on the basis of integral realisation of the Spirit. 
The Eastern devotion to the Spirit and the Western regard 
fur Life are synthesised in Sri Aurobindo’s ideal of the 
total spiritualisation of life and its material basis,—the 
complete divine transformation of man’s collective living, 
—■“ the outflowering of the Divine in Man." 

Mahatma Gandhi's greatest contribution to human 
civilisation is not so much his exaltation of the principle 
of non-violence as his emphasis upon the need of a 
thorough reconstruction of human society upon a spiritual 
basis. He clearly perceived that a mere change in the 
externals of life, an alteration in social structure or 
political arrangement, was not sufficient for the establish¬ 
ment of Ramrujya. i.c., the kingdom of righteousness in 
the world. What is of much greater importance is a 
genuine change ot heart in the persons who are to run the 
socio-political machine. Ultimately, it is the human 
factor which counts, not so much the social institutions 
we build or the political apparatus we set up or the 
ideologies we profess. Mahatmaji believed that the 
human factor could effectively be changed by an applica¬ 
tion * in the socio-political field of the ethical principles of 
truth and non-violence. He identified religion with 
ethics, and God with the principles of truth and Non- 
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vioience, and consequently, the spiritual ic-constniction 
of society meant for him its refashioning on the basis of 
such ethical principles. But the Death instinct in man. 
the Devil in human nature, the subterranean forces <.l the 
human unconscious, irrational that they are, are not 
always amenable to the appeal of law ami reason. 
Efforts at peaceful settlement having failed, there may 
often arise the need for diplomacy and eimnlervinleinr. 
And if there is an occasion a justifiable scope lor diplo¬ 
macy and rounterviolenee—as Sri Krishna's lejchiug on 
the battle-field of Kuniksrtra shows—then God can hardly 
be identified with the ethical principles o( truth and 
non-violence, nor can they be treated as absolute truths 
of unlimited application. They are in essence mental 
formulations of limited applicability ol the inscrutable 
Divine Will or the supra-mental sptniit.il Truth. It is 
also a mistake to suppose that the employment ol violence 
is necessarily always an unethical or anil-spiritual act 
The institution ol capital punishment and the killing of 
the enemy on the battlefield are not without ethiial sanc¬ 
tion. Moreover, it is quite possible for a man to employ 
violence, as the Gita teaches, not actuated hv coitsidira- 
tions of individual or even collective gcxxl. but as an 
instrument of the Divine and tor the fulfilment of the 
Divine pur]cose in the world, haling transcended the 
mental region of violence and non-violence, virtue* and 
vice, and being united with the- supreme Spirit. Sri 
Aurobindo maintains that a final and effective* liquidation 
of the forces of evil and ignorance can Ik* achieved only 
when in the course of evolution the sovereign dynamism 
of the Spirit—the Supe-rmind—will be broeight into overt 
operation in the evolving carth-ronsoiousness. 

All the leading figures in Indian spiritual renaissance 
have emphasised the need for a spiritual re-orientation of 
outlook on life. The unity of all religions and the 
dynanusabon in life of the universal spiritual truth have 
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been the central theme of their exhortations. In expound¬ 
ing the unity of religions Raja Rammohan makes an 
extensive comparative study of the different religions of 
the world and exhibits the remarkable affinities and points 
of agreement that run through them. Sri Ramkrishna 
lays emphasis upon the sincerity of spiritual aspiration as 
the essence of religion and the identity of the goal of 
spiritual experience to which all religions lead, if sincerely 
pursued. Mahatma Gandhi says that all religions are but 
different ways of expressing and naming the same Truth 
variously called God, Allah, Iswara, Jehovah, and so on. 
Radhakrishnan holds that while no religion has a mono¬ 
poly of spiritual wisdom, all religions are necessarily 
inadequate symbolisations of that basic spiritual experi¬ 
ence which is essentially ineffable and incommunicable in 
nature. Now, all of them have emphasised that the 
unity and harmony of spiritual experience should be made 
dynamic in our life. Devotion to the Spirit must express 
itself in and through a genuine love of mankind and 
selfless service of humanity including the destitute and the 
downtrodden and tire untouchable. Realisation of the 
Spirit in the depth of silence of one’s own being must 
issue forth in an unceasing current of divine works devoted 
to the collective good of man. Swami Vivekanands used 
to speak of putting the Vedanta into practice, and meant 
by it a life of selfless service and a passing through the 
weal and woe of embodied existence in a spirit of complete 
detachment and absolute fearlessness. But the question 
which forces itself into our mind at this stage is this. 
How far is a life of action compatible with the attainment 
of ultimate spiritual illuninabon ? And can truly divine 
works be performed with our body, life, and mind, which 
an imperfect modifications of the lower nature (apar* 
prakriti), or creations of Ignorance (Avidya) ? It is a 
supreme paradox of spiritual life that action seems 
poarihle only so long as a veil of Ignorance « self-oblivion 
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" thrown upon the Self, and when the veil is torn and the 
N’lf shines forth in its pure effulgence, the springs of all 
action appear gradually drying up. Sri Ramkrishna once 
remarked about Swarm Vivekananda that when lie would 
lully realise his own self it would no longer be possible lor 
him to retain his body and act in the world. The pro¬ 
phecy proved true to the letter in the life ot Vivekananda. 
This is traceable to two distinct reasons. First, complete 
liberation from the lower nature (ap.ira prakmit has a 
general tendency to lead the soul to some vast static 
realisation and blissful quiescence in the Ixisom uf the 
silent, immobile Brahman. Secondly, the physical vital 
and mental parts of existence—the tabernacle of tlu- th-sh 
—cannot but appear an undesirable superimposition or 
an impediment to the completely illumined soul. Sri 
Aurobindo, therefore, maintains that in order to bring 
about a perfect union of knowledge and actum (jniina 
and karma) and to carry to perfection die art of living in 
tune with the Infinite, two things arc essential. Alter full 
liberation from the lower nature or primal ignorin' e. a 
voluntary self-surrender should he made to the higher 
dynamic nature ol the Divine (I’ara I'raknti or Suj>er- 
nature or Shakti), and die Spirit should lx- realised no! 
only in its aspect of vast silence and tuneless [icrlection 
but also in jts aspect of endless creativity and continuous 
self-manifestation. Secondly, the entire human nature 
including not only the menial and the vital but also the 
inconscient physical,—not only the narrow surface being 
but also the abysmally dark unconscious regions, must 
be thoroughly illumined and transformed by the light and 
power of the supra-mcntal truth-consciousness. It is 
quite'possible by means of spiritual sarffwaa to achieve 
this transformation and turn the tabernacle of the flesh 
into a perfectly flawless image of the Divine and medium 
Of BU self-manifestation. Complete integration of human 
personality cannot be achieved without a total divine 
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transformation of man’s embddied existence. And true 
unification of the plurality of human individuals and 
nations into a thoroughly integrated international order 
can hardly be achieved without complete integration of 
human personality through supra-mental transformation. 

The poct-seer Rabindranath Tagore had a vivid and 
luminous perception of the Spirit in its aspect of cosmic 
universality He had a mystic vision of the fundamental 
unity of all existence. God is in his view that supreme 
integrating principle who harmonises all men, all com¬ 
munities, all races, and unifies the entire universe includ¬ 
ing the apparently unconscious Nature' and the semi¬ 
conscious animal kingdom. God is present at all the 
lewis and strata ol human society, and secretly determines 
the course 1 of human history. God is to bo realised not 
only in the dqith of silence of one’s own being, in the 
shrine of shrines of one’s own heart (“ Antara rrwjhe 
tumi eka ekuki tumi antara vyapini "), but also in the 
infinite variety of the world of manifestation (” Jagater 
majhe kata viritra tumi he tumi vicitrarupini ”), com¬ 
prising the varied forms of conscious existence and also 
the charms and graces and the awe-inspiring forces of 
Nature. The religion of man which Rabindranath 
preaches has three cardinal features. First, man is con¬ 
ceived as the crown of the whole process of evolution. 
God is in intimate touch with man, and is definable in 
terms of humanity'. Secondly, Rabindranath agrees with 
Hegel that the Infinite is not the negation, but rather the 
fulfilment, of the finite. The Infinite of Rabindranath 
b not, however, a pure thought-stmeture or ” a ballet of 
bloodless categories,” as Hegel would have us believe, 
but creative delight and love. Man’s religion consists in 
knowing the immanent Infinite through intimate personal 
experience, and in joining hands with Him in a sort of 
creative comradeship. Thirdly, as the Infinite dwelling 
in the human heart is identical with the Infinite manifested 
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in the world, man should break the walls of his private 
chamber, come out of the seclusion of his insular egoistic 
existence, and get united with the wide outside world. 
He should mingle his being with the whole of humanity 
through social service and love and expansion of con¬ 
sciousness. He should also realise his fundamental unity' 
with Nature through aesthetic appreciation and a mystic 
feeling of kinship. 

Radhakrishnan is in agreement with Rabindranath 
in regard to the fundamental unit}' ol the universe 
understood in all its implications and bearings. A man 
should be' integrated not only with himself but also with 
his environment including other selves. Out of the 
fundamental spiritual unit}’ of all existence he drvrlnjis 
his concepts of universal liberation and final absorption 
in the Absolute. Since a man cannot lie divorced from 
his environment, he cannot attain true perfection until all 
individuals attain perfection. " fn a true sense (he ideal 
individual and the perfect community arise together 
The freed souls must therefore retain their individuality 
and continue to function as centres of actum so long as 
the cosmic process continues. But when the cosmic 
process comes to an end, when all living beings arhievr 
their immortality in God. God who is the Absolute itself 
from the cosmic point of view, gels in turn integrated with 
the Absolute and merges in its static perfection. 
(Nirvana). Nirvana is then the final end. evolution the 
method, God the mediator and guide, so far as this world 
plot is concerned. When the cosmic process is consum¬ 
mated, “ Earth and heaven would be no more, the 
timeless and the transcendent alone remain. 

Sri Aurobindo admits the fundamental spiritual unity 
of (be universe and also the divinity and possible 
perfectibility of every form of empirical existence. But 
he has a much deeper insight into the reality and divine 
0 [ cosmic evolution and a higher estimate of 
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the supra-human possibilities of human nature. He noi 
only links up the upward movement of human aspiration 
with the evolutionary endeavour of Nature, l>ut also 
interprets them both in the context of the downward 
movement of the Spirit's self-manifestation in the apparent 
contraries of His Nature. He does not believe in Nirvana 
as the ultimate goal of life; nor does he believe in any 
final cessation of the time process. In his view, time is 
an endless as well as a beginningless process with the 
Timeless as its ultimate support and background; the 
cosmic flow is an unceasing process of creation charac¬ 
terised by infinitely diverse modes of Divine self-fulfilment 
achieved through different schemes of evolution. God is 
an eternally real poise of being of the Absolute; and the 
spiritual Individual is an eternally real component of the 
Divine. Life is indeed a common enterprise, a kind of 
partnership concern, of man and God, the finite and the 
Infinite, who are bound together in a sort of creative 
comradeship. But this creative comradeship of man and 
God is, as Sri Aurobindo views it, fraught with an 
inexhaustible spiritual significance. The goal of the 
scheme of evolution in which we are involved is not 
simply the attainment of a universality of the Spirit, or 
the expansion of our consciousness to the dimensions of 
the universe, but also a " transcendentalisation of our 
being," i.e., the heightening and exceeding and trans¬ 
forming of our entire nature down to the inconscient 
physical by the light and power of the transcendent Spirit. 
The goal of evolution is not Nirvana, whether individual 
or universal. The creative advance of Nature is not 
aimed at the absorption of all living beings in the static 
perfection of the Absolute on the attainment of universal 
salvation. The immanent end of the evolutionary 
advance is rather the dawn of an era of unfettered divine 
creation on the basis of the transformation of Ignorance 
Into Knowledge. Sri Aurobindo believes in increasing 
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cosniic realisation of the infinite dynamic possibilities of 
the supra-cosmic Spirit. He believes in increasingly 
higher grades of self-manifestation of the Divine in the 
life of evolving humanity. The future of the cosmic 
process is, therefore, envisaged by him as the evolution 
of Man into Superman, and that of the Superman again 
into still higher types of gnostic being. The ultimate goal 
of the slow, faltering, meandering course oi evolution in 
the Ignorance is for Sri Aurobindo, not a state of static 
absorption in timeless perfection, but a new order of 
absolutely free and unimpeded progression in the 
Knowledge. 
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